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HONOR TO MEMORY OF BEETHOVEN ON 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH 


Widespread Centenary Celebration Calls Forth Tributes Under 
Governmental! Auspices in Many Lands—Week-Long Festi- 
val in Vienna Attended by Representatives of Thirteen 
Nations—Composer’s Grave Is Scene of Moving Ceremony 
on Sunday—Performances of His Works Are Feature 
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EETHOVEN’S death centenary last week had a worldwide commemora- 
tion larger in scope, perhaps, than any which had been accorded to 


a musical figure previously. 


In the principal European countries there 


were official and private observances, including many performances of his 


works. 


In the United States, civic musical organizations, churches and 


schools gave programs, commemorations were widely held, and messages 
were read from prominent officials of the Government, headed by President 


Coolidge. 


NATIVE COMPOSERS . 
WIN PRIZE AWARDS 
FROM FEDERATION 


Five Works by Americans 
Selected by Judges in Na- 
tional Contest—Winners of 
Stipends Totalling $1,900 
Are Ernest Bloch, May A. 
Strong, GustaveStrube, 
Louis Victor Saar and Edith 
Losdell Reed— Symphonic 
Prize of $1,000 Not Yet 
Awarded 


NNOUNCEMENT of awards in 

all but one of the classes of the 
tenth biennial prize competition for 
American composers conducted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
has been made by Mrs. Charles 
Cooper, acting chairman. Ernest 
Bloch, May A. Strong, Gustave Strube, 
Louis Victor Saar and Edith Losdell 
Reed were the composers whose works 
captured prizes. Awards were an- 
nounced as follows: 

Class 1. A symphony or symphonic 
poem; $1,000 offered by W. A. Clark in 
the name of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Association. Decision 
not yet made by the judges. 

Class 2. Chamber Music work; $1,000 
offered by C. C. Birchard in the name of 
the Carolyn Beebe New York Chamber 
Music Society, awarded to Ernest Bloch 
for “Four Episodes.” Judges were Al- 





bert Stoessel, Carl Engel, Frederick 
Jacobi, Howard Hanson and Emerson 
Whithorne. 


Class 3. Three-part chorus for wom- 
en’s voices; $500 offered by Theodore 
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VIENNA, March 28.—Thirteen nations 
are officially represented in the week- 
long musical festival and musicological 
congress in Vienna, which opened on 
March 26. From the United States are 
present Carl Engel, head of the music 
division of the Library of Congress, O. 
G. Sonneck, of the Beethoven Associa- 
tion, New York, and others. The Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Albert H. Washburn, 
made one of the official speeches. In the 
ceremony, which was opened by the 
President of Austria, Sir Hugh Allen. 
director of the London Royal College of 


Music, represented Britain; Edouard 
Herriot, France, and Pietro Mascagni, 
Italy. 


On Sunday, the second day of the 
Vienna celebration, an official ceremony 
was held before Beethoven’s grave in the 
Central Cemetery. A huge mound of 
flowers almost obliterated the simple 
obelisk, a wreath from the American 
Beethoven Association included among 
the offerings. Here a male chorus sang 
“Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur” and a 
trombone choir played one of the Equali 
impressively. 

A week-long series of musical perform- 
ances opened on Saturday with Bee- 
thoven’s early Cantata on the death of 
Emperor Josef II. and the “Choral” Fan- 
tasie, conducted by Felix Weingartner. 
In the evening the Vienna Opera gave 
a version of Beethoven’s “Ruins of 
Athens” and “Prometheus,” arranged by 
Strauss and Hofmannsthal, and Gluck’s 


“Don Juan” ballet. On Sunday the 
“Missa Solemnis” was sung under Franz 
Schalk’s direction. In the _ evening, 


Goethe’s “Egmont,” with the composer’s 
incidental music led by Weingartner, 
was a feature. Other scheduled pro- 
grams of the week are chamber music 
performances on Monday; on Tuesdav 
evening, Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas.” 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrone,” a bal- 
let by Rameau, which will be repeated: 
on Wednesday. an orchestral concért 
and on Thursday, a gala performance 
of “Fidelio.” 

The International Congress of Musical 
History will hold its sessions during the 
week at Vienna University, where Dr. 
Guido Adler. sponsor of the festival, is 
head of the department. Both Mr. Engel 
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SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
Who Introduced His Fourth Piano Concerto to New York as Soloist With the Philadelphia 


Orchestra Last Week. 


(See Page 4) 





BALTIMORE CHORUS 
SINGS NATIVE MUSIC 


“Sea Gypsy” Has Initial Hearing at 





Choral Concert 


BALTIMORE, March 26.—The concert 
by the choir of Old St. Paul’s, under the 
direction of Edmund Sereno Ender, as- 
sisted by Hilda Hopkins Burke, soprano, 
was given on March 16 in the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium before an appre- 
ciative audience. The choir sang with 
correct attack and with contrasted tone 
power, giving interesting interpretations 
of varied numbers. 

A feature of the program was the 
initial hearing of “Sea Gypsy,” a new 


[Continued on page 17] 


“POEMS” BY DENVER 
LEADER INTRODUCED 


Civic Symphony Plays New Work 





Under Baton of Composer 


DENVER, March 26.—Two tone poems 
composed by Horace E. Tureman, con- 
ductor of the Denver Civic Symphony, 
were played at its fifth pair of concerts 
on March 18 arid 20. The poems repre- 
sent emotions aroused by the Colorado 
Rockies—so: :times stern and austere, 
often tender and dreamy. 

Originality is displayed in the scoring, 
as well as in the structure of these 
works. In “Far Dreaming Peaks,” novel 
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Musical America’s Symphony Contest Closes With Many Scores Submitted 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S $3,000 prize 
for a symphony or symphonic work closed 
manuscripts 
time 
Others were known to be in 


Friday, April 1. Sixty-one 
had been submitted at the 
went to press. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
SPONSORS WEEK OF 
FESTIVAL CONCERTS 


Hub City Presents Elaborate 
Beethoven Cycle, in Which 
Orchestra, Choruses, Solo- 
ists and String Quartets 
Participate — Ernest New- 
man, British Critic, Makes 
Honorary Address—Ode 
Read by Foster Damon— 
New York and Other Amer- 
ican Cities Hold Ceremonies 
—Governmental Figures 
Pay Tribute 


OSTON, March 28.—An elaborate 
program of music events marked 
the celebration by the Boston Sym- 
phony of the Beethoven Centenary 
Festival in Boston during the week 
commencing Tuesday evening, March 
22, and ending Tuesday evening, 
March 29. The orchestra was assisted 
in the programs by the Harvard Glee 
Club; the Radcliffe Choral Society; the 
London String Quartet; the Lenox String 
Quartet; Harold Samuel, pianist; Olive 
Marshall and Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
pranos; Jeanne Gordon and Nevada Van 
der Veer, contraltos; Tudor Davies and 
Charles Stratton, tenors, and Arthur 
Middleton and Fred Patton, basses. 
Ernest Newman, noted writer and critic, 
came especially from London upon invi- 
tation to deliver an address on Beetho- 
ven. Foster Damon was another speaker. 
During the week the orchestra played 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies. Choral 
bodies and soloists assisted in the per- 
formance of the “Missa Solemnis” and 
the Ninth Symphony, string quartets 
played the most significant of Beetho- 
ven’s quartets, a pianist contributed a 
piano sonata and joined in the perform- 
ance of a trio, and music’s humble sister, 
speech, paid its eloquent tribute. 

Far from furnishing a surfeit of Bee- 
thoven, the Centenary Festival proved to 
be an engrossingly interesting auto- 
biography in music of the great master. 
It traced the progressive development of 
Beethoven, the symphonist, from his 
early works, influenced by Haydn and 
Mozart, to those of his middle and later 
periods, which reveal the full splendor of 
his individual genius. 

All the performances were attended by 
audiences that filled Symphony Hall to 
capacity. The programs were played 
and listened to, not in a spirit of per- 
functory reverence, but with a genuine 
absorption and enthusiasm in the epochal 
music of the romantic classicist. 

The Centenary Festival was ushered 
in with Beethoven’s Mass, last heard here 
at the dedication of Symphony Hall, in 
1900. For over a year, Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison and G. Wallace Woodworth 
had trained the Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society respectively in 
the exacting choral passages. The pains- 
taking training was evidenced in the 
superb performance given by the col- 
legiate choristers. The soloists were 
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Stokowski Urges Women to 
Manage Orchestra 


HE desirability of having 
women share in the executive 
management of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which is not the case 
at present, was urged by Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, at a _ lun- 
cheon given before 1200 guests in 
Philadelphia on March 26. Mr. 
Stokowski is quoted in an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch as saying: 
“Like the American Government, 
which oscillates between two polit- 
ical parties, I think the manage- | 
ment of the Philadelphia Orches- | 
tra should oscillate between men | 
and women committees. The con- | 
trast would prove valuable. It i 
: 





would give us the woman’s point 
of view on music and her methods 
of management.” 
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New Statue of Beethoven by Breuers Unveiled Last Week by the City of Berlin 





Vienna Heads World Cities Honoring 
Beethoven on Centenary of His Death 
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and Mr. Sonneck, the American visitors, 
are scheduled to speak. Exhibitions of 
Beethoven memorabilia and motion-pic- 
ture programs based on his life are 
features of the week. The city is very 
elaborately decorated for the festival. 


German Cities Celebrate 


BERLIN, March 27.—Cities throughout 
Germany are making elaborate observ- 
ance of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death. Operatic and concert perform- 
ances, civic celebrations, a great deal of 
newspaper eulogy and the publication of 
felicitations from prominent figures in 
other countries, are features. A new 
statue of the composer, executed by 
Breuers, was unveiled on the Biilowplatz, 
by the city of Berlin, in honor of the 
centenary. Among tributes to the com- 
poser in the Berlin newspapers were 
those of Vice-President Dawes of the 
United States, Romain Rolland, Edouard 
Herriot and others. 

In Berlin a brilliant gala performance 
of “Fidelio” was given at the Municipal 
Opera, conducted by Bruno Walter. The 
State Opera gave “Fidelio” on Saturday 
night. The Philharmonic gave a special 
concert. The “Missa Solemnis” was per- 
formed twice in the large Saalbau at 
popular prices. A workingmen’s chorus 
sang excerpts from the composer’s works 


al fresco. The State of Prussia and the 
city sponsored a series of programs. The 
Hochschule fiir Musik opened an exhibi- 
tion of memorabilia. 

Not least interesting was a ceremony 
in which the city authorities placed a 
tablet on the grave of Anna Milder- 
Hauptmann, the first singer to imper- 
sonate Leonore in “Fidelio.” 

In other cities the ceremonies were 
equally fitting. Notably Bonn, the com- 
poser’s birthplace, formally opened a 
new Beethoven archives. To Bonn, the 
Greek Government is sending an olive 
branch from the Acropolis. 

In Munich a huge concert of the com- 
poser’s works was given. In Dresden, 
Hamburg, Wiesbaden, Heidelberg and 
Halle there were other observances. 





English Observances 


LONDON, March 27.—The Beethoven 
centenary has waked many echoes in the 
musical life of London. Perhaps the 
most interesting musical event was the 
performance of the “Missa Solemnis” and 
the Ninth Symphony at the Albert Hall, 
by the Royal Philharmonic and Choral 
Society, under Sir Hugh Allen, on March 
24. The Ninth Symphony is to be given 
tomorrow at the Queen’s Hall. A num- 
ber of noted recitalists are giving works 
of the composer in this and succeeding 
weeks. 





American Composers Win 
Awards of Federated Clubs 
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Presser Company, awarded to May A. 
Strong of Evanston, Ill., for “Slumber 
Song of the Madonna.” Judges: Howard 
Thatcher, Charles N. Boyd and Mary 
Willing Megley. 

Class 4. Trio for violin, ’cello and 
piano; $200 offered by the Kansas City 
Musical Club, awarded to Gustave 
Strube. Judges: Harold Randolph and 
Albert Stoessel. 

Class 5. ’Cello solo; $100 offered by 
the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, 
awarded to Louis Victor Saar. Judges: 
Alfred Wallenstein, Karl Kirksmith and 
Emeran Stoeber. 

Class 6. Song; $100 offered by Mrs. 
J. R. Custer of Chicago, awarded to 
Edith Losdell Reed of Evanston, IIl., for 
“Swans.” Judges: Mme. Gerster Reiner, 
Mme. Charles Cahier and Werner Josten. 

The Bloch work was performed from 
manuscript by the New York Chamber 
Music Society at its concert at the Plaza 
in New York, March 20. 





All the material in MusicaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit ts given. 


Civic Symphony of Denver 
Gives Notable Performance 
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and effective treatment of the material 
is gained by skillful handling of strings 
and brass. In “The Valley of the Wild 
Deer,” two lyric melodies for woodwind 
are developed in turn by different in- 
struments, being finally taken up simul- 
taneously by the whole orchestra, and 
forming a fine climax. Mr. Tureman 
combines spontaneity with a scholarly 
finish in writing. 

As a part of the Beethoven commemo- 
ration, the Overture to “Egmont” and 
the Violin Concerto were included in the 
program. The concerto was played by 
Helen Swain Bartow, a young Denver 
violinist, whose artistic interpretation 
was a source of admiration to all. 

The Funeral Music from “Gdtter- 
dimmerung,” and the Overture “1812” 
by Tchaikovsky, completed this enjoyable 
concert. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto, gave a high- 
ly satisfactory recital in the City Audi- 
torium on March 17. Mme. Onegin 
showed her dramatic power to advantage 
in a group of Brahms songs. 


LIBERTY DISTRICT 
ANNOUNCES WINNERS 


New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey Choose 
Delegates 


The Liberty District of the Nationa 
Federation of Music Clubs, comprising 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Je: 
sey, held its final contest Monday morn 
ing, March 28, in Aeolian Hall, at whicl 
time four aspiring young musicians wer 
chosen to represent the district at th« 
Federation’s biennial convention to bk 
held in Chicago beginning April 18. In 
terest centered on the competition of th: 
women singers due to the fact that th: 
winner of the finals in Chicago this yea 
will receive, in addition to the $500 priz 
offered by the Federation to the best ir 
each of the four classified groups, a spe- 
cial prize of $1,000 offered by the Na 
tional Opera Club of America, a hearing 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and an engagement with the San Carl 
Opera. The decision was given t 
Katherine Palmer of New York, wit! 
Helen Forker Lapp of Newark and 
Martha Eaton Brickman of Pittsburgh 
tying for second place. 

Helen Berlin of Philadelphia won the 
decision for the violinist over Minna 
Kohowsky of New York. Louise Talma 
of New York was the winning pianist 
over Marilla Kohary of Pittsburgh. New 
Jersey neglected to send delegates ir 
either of these groups. Harrington Van 
Hoesen of New York was voted the best 
male singer over Logan Fitts from New 
Jersey and George Kirk from Pittsburgh. 

Judges for the different groups were: 
Piano—F rank Patterson, Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Rosalie Heller Klein, Winifre: 
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Katherine Palmer, District Winner in Opera 
Contest 


MacBride and Samuel Laciar; violin— 
Frank Patterson, Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, David Mannes, Hugo Kortschak, 
Alexander Bloch, Karl Kraeuter and 
Samuel Laciar; voice—Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Samuel Laciar, Florence Mac- 
beth, Wassili Leps, Lillian Blauvelt Sa- 
vine, William Gustafson and Mrs. Edga: 
Kerwin. 

State preliminaries, held earlier in th« 
week, were somewhat disappointing, fo1 
although forty-five women singers com- 
peted from New York State alone, this 
was undoubtedly due to the added bait 
of the opera prize. The number of men 
singers competing in New York was only 
eight, pianists,- five, and violinists, two 
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Seattle Will Build Ciwwic Audi- 
torium Seating 7500 


EATTLE, March 26—At recent |; 

city elections, the voters agreed = 
to a bond issue for funds to build 
a civic auditorium seating 7500. 
The idea was promoted by the Se- 
attle Chamber of Commerce, and 
was backed by numerous clubs and 
organizations in a drive for a civic 
center. It is said that the audito- 
rium unit of the center will be 
ready for use next January. ' 
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Sailing Over Stormy Seas to Orchestral Success 

















EED Sown in 1905 Has 

Grown and Flowered 
—Present Achievement 
Develops from Initiative 
of Progressive Spirits, 
Who Re-Awakened Musi- 
cians’ Interest 


oo onnnryane ye teannnns penvneenity 


E. H. THOMAS 


EATTLE, March 26.- 
Within the past season 
Seattle has acquired 
two great cultural as- 
sets—a symphony or- 
chestra and civic grand 
opera. The achievement was not with- 
out a struggle, as this story will show, 
for both objectives have been fought 
for over rough and rocky roads. The 
discouragements were almost over- 
whelming at times, and the obstacles 
apparently too formidable to be re- 
moved. It may be too early to predict 
permanency, but the prospects for 
permanency were never so good in the 
history of this movement. 

The effort to establish a symphony 
orchestra has not been without promise 
before. Several times in the past there 
has been assurance that organizations 
effected would endure, but each time they 
have split because of factional difference 
within the organization, and the work of 
years was apparently wasted. But, if 
past failures did nothing else, in the end 
they pointed the way to success. 

An orchestra is usually founded upon 
endowment or upon the guarantee of 
groups of citizens, with some citizen or 
small group of citizens leading the move- 
ment. All of Seattle’s previous efforts 
were underwritten by citizen guarantors. 
That was not the case in the present in- 
stance. This time the city’s professional 
musicians said there would be a sym- 
phony—regardless of the existence of a 
guarantee. The orchestra was organ- 
ized by these musicians from among 
their own membership, under the leader- 
ship and guidance of the Musicians’ As- 
sociation. After the organization was 
effected the Association said: 

“Seattle, here is your orchestra. What 
are you going to do with it?” 

The response shows that Seattle will 
follow leadership. The musicians them- 
selves are the leaders. Seattle has lined 
up behind them. The result is a pa- 
tronage that has exceeded any expecta- 
tion entertained by the most sanguine. 


When the Seed Was Sown 





The history of the symphony orches- 
tra in Seattle is a long story, both in 
detail and in elapsed time. The seed 
was sown in 1905 by Harry West, who 
gathered together a little group of de- 
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EMERGES TRIUMPHANT AS CULTURAL FORCE 


The Seattle Symphony, Now an Important Factor in the City’s Artistic Life. 


Karl Krueger, 


Conductor, Is Seen in the Center 














PRINCIPALS IN OPERATIC PERFORMANCES 


Left to Right: Ernest Davis, Tenor; Cleora Wood, Soprano; Myrtle Claire Donnelly, 
Soprano; Riccardo Martin, Tenor; Lucy Gates, Soprano; Herbert Gould, Bass 


voted musicians numbering some thirty 
odd. They began the study of sym- 
phonic works for their own delight and 
pleasure... These players were held to- 
gether for two seasons, and each year 
gave several public concerts in a small 
downtown hall. This effort attracted but 
little attention at first, but it did create 
a desire for something better. The re- 
sult was the organization of a symphony 
society in 1907, and the raising of a 
guarantee fund for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a symphony orchestra. 

The first conductor was Michael Keg- 
rize, who remained two seasons. His 
directorship began auspiciously. His 
concerts were triumphs. Seattle con- 
gratulated itself and was widely con- 
gratulated by other cities and by musical 
leaders and artists everywhere. A sec- 


ond season was launched while the skies 
were still unclouded. But the symphony 
society was not content to remain the 
symphony society for the support of an 
orchestra. It wanted to be a society, 
orchestra and director all in one. There 
was soon strife for leadership in the 
society, with all its attendant difficulties. 
In the end one of the factions became 
stronger than the other, and the stronger 
won, 

Mr. Kegrize resigned, the society was 
reorganized with some of the earlier in- 
siders on the outside, and a new con- 
ductor, Henry Hadley, was brought out. 
Mr. Hadley was not stinted for funds. 
He was given an able business manager, 
and a free hand in hiring players. Some 
of the men who played with Mr. Kegrize 
were allowed to go away, and new men 
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(pF ss Company Had 
Genesis in 1913 
Suffered Temporary 
Eclipse for Period, But 
Now Again Takes Rank 
Among Promising Civic 
Enterprises 








from other cities were invited to their 
vacant chairs in the orchestra. Mr. Had- 
ley’s first season, like Mr. Kegrize’s, was 
a triumph; but in the second season, his- 
tory was repeated. At that juncture 
Mr. Hadley received a_ better offer, 
which he accepted on the eve of a third 
season. Seattle still had a symphony 
but the symphony had no conductor. 

Among the men brought to Seattle 
by Mr. Hadley was John Spargur, then 
concertmaster with Victor Herbert. 
Mr. Spargur became Mr. Hadley’s con- 
certmaster, and held the position 
throughout the latter’s entire incumb- 
ency of the directorship. Mr. Spargur 
is an excellent violinist and a musician 
of fine artistic attainments. He is still 
in Seattle, the leader of a string quartet 
that has been giving fine programs of 
chamber music for the last ten years. 
These quartet concerts have been among 
the few forces that have acted to keep 
a cultural spirit alive during the musi- 
cal depression now apparently happily 
ended. 


New Leader Takes Stand 


Mr. Spargur stepped into the gap left 
by Mr. Hadley’s resignation, but appar- 
ently he was not wholly acceptable to 
the backers. The guarantee promised 
Mr. Hadley was not forthcoming when 
Mr. Spargur took up the baton. To be 
frank, the society, instead of being 
grateful, as it should have been, treated 
Mr. Spargur rather shabbily. To his 
credit, however, let it be said that he 
carried on. He kept the orchestra alive, 
reorganizing it several times in order to 
do so; but still he was not accepted 
whole-heartedly. Old factions were re- 
placed with new ones, old jealousies died 
but new ones flared up. Finally a 
crisis was precipitated over the in- 
terpretation of a contract between the 
symphony society and Mr. Spargur. The 
symphony orchestra blew out of Seattle’s 
west window and scattered itself over 
the coast. In other words, the players 
took their instruments under their arms 
and went to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland and other coast cities 
seeking employment. 

“That kills the symphony,” said those 
who remained. “Too many of our play- 
ers have left us. It will be impossible 
to carry on.” 

And the skies were dark. The last 
society disbanded in discouragement and 
disgust, many of its members “swearing 
off for life,” as one of them expressed it. 
They resisted all efforts looking to re- 
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New Rachmaninoff Concerto Has N. Y. Introduction 


New Russian Choruses Also 
Presented by Stokowski— 
Gieseking Soloist at Phil- 
harmonic Beethoven Pro- 
gram—Damrosch Resumes 
Leadership of New York 


Symphony 


ONCERTS by the Phila- 

delphia Orchestra, the 
New York Philhar- 
monic and the New 
York Symphony  sup- 
plied patrons of sym- 
phonic music with their accustomed 
variety in New York last week. An 
outstanding novelty was the Fourth 
Piane Concerto of Sergei Rachmani- 
noff, which the composer played with 
the Stokowski forces. The same pro- 
gram included new arrangements of 
three Russian folk-songs by the Slav 
composer. 

The Philharmonic paid further tribute 
to Beethoven with a program devoted en- 
tirely to the works of that master, in- 
cluding the Fourth Piano Concerto, 
played by Walter Gieseking. The next 
to the last of twelve concerts for stu- 
dents was given under Wilhelm Furt- 
wiingler’s leadership Saturday night. 

Walter Damrosch returned to the helm 
of the New York Symphony on Thurs- 
day. John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
was soloist at this concert. 

An American novelty, “Music and 
Calories,” by Mortimer Wilson, was in- 
troduced at a concert of the New York 
Chamber Symphony conducted by Max 
Jacobs. 





Rachmaninoff's New Concerto 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor; Sergei Rachmani- 
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noff, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 


March 22, evening. The program: 


Concerto No. 4, in G Minor. Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Rachmaninoff 


Three Russian Songs...... Rachmaninoff 
Chorus of Contraltos and Basses 
“Romeo and Juliet”........ Tchaikovsky 


The advent of a new piano concerto 
of consequence is always an absorbing 
circumstance, in these days of many vir- 
tuosi but of few composers of virtuoso 
music. Though a week later than Phila- 
delphia in taking to its bosom the latest 
offspring of the union of the two phases 
of the art in the musical personality of 
Rachmaninoff, New York greeted the 
Concerto as heartily as if this “first 
time” composition was an exclusive reve- 
lation. The audience fairly bristled with 
pianists and they contributed their quota 
to the applause that brought the com- 
poser-soloist back to bow, time after 
time. 

Of the three earlier concertos, only the 
second can be said to have found any 
very definite resting place in the réper- 
toires of pianists other than the com- 
poser. Of the Fourth, the opinion may 
be ventured that when he plays it, audi- 
ences will exhibit the same friendly and 
approbatory reactions manifested Tues- 
day night. Whether other artists will 
find it advantageous material is more 
conjectural. On first hearing it did not 
convey the direct appeal of the Second, 
though it possessed distinctive beauties, 
particularly those of orchestration, that 
were as characteristic of its composer as 
the most attractive episodes of the 
earlier work. 

The first Allegro, in fact, might well 
have been composed as an additional 
movement for the C Minor, in spite of 
the twenty-seven years that have elapsed 
since that work was composed. Little 
more modern in style, in spite of some 
discreet toying with dissonances, the 
material and treatment were of an al- 
together familiar stamp. Solo instru- 
ments, particularly among the wood- 
winds, had like melodies to sing, the 
while the piano wrought arabesques of 
an authorship beyond dispute. 


Perhaps nowhere in the concerto was 
the composer’s gift of sensuous orches- 
tration more glamorously applied than 
in the Adagio. The material, however, 
scarcely justified the wealth of art lav- 
ished upon it. In the end the movement 
seemed long-spun and repetitious. The 
final Allegro was the most varied and 
also the most spirited. Its very variety, 
however, ten to emphasize the devices 
employed to give it propulsiveness. Su- 
perbly played, as the entire concerto was 
by soloist and orchestra, it was fascinat- 
ing music; yet the ear reported no such 
saliency of material as would yield a 
proportionate interest if the work ‘were 
less brilliantly presented. Undoubtedly 
one of the most important of recent nov- 
elties, the work marks no new paths for 
its composer. It is of close kin to its 
predecessors; like them, it traces back 
to Tchaikovsky. 

* ~~ * 

The Russian songs, “The Drake and 
the Duck,” “Oh, My Johnny” (“Vanka”) 
and “Powder and Paint,” were delight- 
fully sung by alternative choruses of 
contraltos and basses, ten of each, which 
had been drilled by Kurt Schindler. The 
most recent of Rachmaninoff’s contribu- 
tions to music literature, they were com- 
pleted only a few months ago. All three 
supplied sumptuous music, though in the 
first two the reviewer had the feeling 
that the original folk tunes were magni- 
fied by their symphonic settings out of 
all relationship with their simple, bucolic 
texts. The Third was as fascinating a 
projection of folk humor as the concert 
halls have acquired through the exploi- 
tation of Slavic melodies. 

Still conducting with his left hand, 
Stokowski gave a transcendent perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky Overture-Fan- 
tasy. Heard in conjunction with the 
Rachmaninoff music, it emphasized the 
spiritual, melodic and technical affinity 
between these composers of an earlier 
and later time, more than it stressed any 
particular difference between their re- 
spective eras. The Tchaikovsky work 
undoubtedly was made more effective by 
the omission of the final chords, one of 
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many details in which Stokowski gave 
this work an increased sumptuosity and 
heightened sensuousness. es 


Furtwangler and Beethoven 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler, guest-conductor; Walter Giese- 
king, pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, 
March 24, evening, and March 25, after 
noon. The program: 


Grosse Fugue in B flat....... Beethoven 
(Transcribed fur string orchestra 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler) 

Piano Concerto in G, Op. 58... Beethoven 
Mr. Gieseking 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor. . Beethoven 


As a special gesture of homage to th 
master whose death occurred just 100 
years ago last Saturday, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler arranged an all-Beethoven pro- 
gram for the nineteenth pair of concerts, 
the outstanding feature of which was 
the performance of the fourth piano 
concerto, with Walter Gieseking as solo- 
ist. It was a performance not soon to 
be forgotton by those who were priv- 
ileged to héar it. Not only was it of an 
extraordinarily sensitive beauty tonall) 
and a finely conceived adjustment o! 
dynamics, but in its bodying forth of the 
poetic and spiritual moods of the music 
it was truly re-creative playing, com- 
municating in the most persuasive man- 
ner the essentially intimate spirit of the 
work. Mr. Gieseking’s treatment of the 
piano part was enveloped in a sort of 
spiritual halo, and Mr. Furtwangler re- 
sponded so readily to the mood thus 
established that the result was an al- 
most ideal presentation of the work. 
There was only one fly in the ointment 
and that was the cadenza used by the 
pianist in the first movement—a forced, 
unpleasant effort of a more modern com- 
poser to paint the lily with unbecoming 
colors. 

The concerto followed the first per- 
formance in this country of Mr. Furt- 
wangler’s transcription for string or- 
chestra of the great Fugue in B Flat, 
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“Tristan” and “Boris’ 


7;RISTAN und Isolde” and 
“Boris Godounoff,” two 
of the supreme works of 
any operatic répertoire, 
waited until the twenty- 
first week of the Metro- 
politan’s span of twenty-four weeks 
for their seasonal re-introduction. 
Then, as fate and the exigencies of 
the week would have it, both returned 
on the same Friday. 

“Tristan” re-emerged as the sixth 
of the special series of Wagner 
matinées. “Boris” came tragically forth 
to do its duty toward the Friday night 
subscribers. Thus, those who put in both 
afternoon and evening at the opera house 
on that day, in order to hear two of 
their favorite scores, took on what ad- 
mittedly was a large order. 

The week otherwise was devoted to 
repetitions, “La Giara” being staged 
again Monday, in company with “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”; “Faust” having a 
special performance on Tuesday; 
“Bohéme,” a repetition on Wednesday; 
“Rosenkavalier,” its second performance 
on Thursday, and “Traviata” and 
“Tosca” concluding the week as the af- 
ternoon and evening bills, respectively, 
on Saturday, both being sung for the 
last time this season. 

. * 








* 


The first “Tristan” commanded what 
was probably as strong a cast as the 
resources of the company could be drawn 
on to provide. The lovers were sung by 
Rudolf Laubenthal and Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, the most convincing portrayers 
of these réles the Metropolitan has 
boasted since the Wagner works returned 
from exile. There were also the sturdy 
and long-admired Kurvenal of Clarence 
Whitehill; the more recently acquired 
but also admirable Brangédne of Karin 
Branzell, and the vocally eloquent King 
Mark of Michael Bohnen. George 
Meader as the Shepherd, James Wolfe 
as the Steersman and Max Bloch as the 
Sailor, with Arnold Gabor as Melot, 
completed an ensemble capable of giving 
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the titantic score its due. Artur Bodan- 
zky, of course, was at the conductor’s 
desk. 

The results were generally gratifying, 
if not of any enkindling flame. Con- 
ductor Bodanzky began the Prelude list- 
lessly and through most of the afternoon 
the orchestra avoided anything sugges- 
tive of run-away enthusiasms, though 
tempi were fast rather than slack. 
Thus, though the first act rather lacked 
intensity, the second profitted from its 
freedom from turbulence. Seldom has 
the love duet been so faultlessly in tune, 
or the orchestra so smoothly euphonious 
in the magical picture of the swooning 
night, thanks both to the singers and 
Mr. Bodanzky’s perhaps unintentional 
restraint. 


Laubenthal’s Tristan has acquired 
much admirable detail since he first ap- 
peared in the réle a year ago, and is now 
probably his best achievement. Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen’s Isolde was more con- 
strained than usual at this performance, 
her lower tones lacking their customary 
weight, and something of caution being 
evident in her use of her voice through- 
out the first act. It was explained that 
she caught cold in Philadelphia and that 
she appeared in spite of an indisposition. 
Hers remained, however, a superior em- 
bodiment of the character, noteworthy 
for its blending of tender womanliness 
with the imperious strength traditionally 
imputed to the rédle. 

Mme. Branzell’s Brangéne also is the 
most satisfactory of recent seasons, as 
much by reason of dramatic resource as 
beauty of voice. In the second act, the 
singer was so placed, however, that the 
“Warning” illustrated too copiously the 
fullness of her tone. Bohnen repeated 
his highly original solution of King 
Mark’s problem in the last act by strid- 
ing regally off the scene. Aside from 
this untraditional proceeding, which 
probably matters little either way, his 
appearance and his gestures were not al- 
together “in the part,” but his singing 
of the sorrowing reproach to Tristan was 
as moving as has been heard at the 
Metropolitan in recent memory. 

It was not necessary that Whitehill be 


in good voice—which he was not—for his 
Kurvenal to be a satisfying one. The 
others were sufficient unto their parts— 
Meader more than that; but, through a 
reversal of the fault already enumerated 
with respect to Brangdne’s “Warning,” 
the sailor’s song at the outset was so 
distant as to be inferred rather than 
heard. | 


“Boris” Given a Dusting 


The season’s first “Boris Godounoff” 
profitted from its possession of a new 
conductor. Vincenzo Bellezza took over 
the task, which never had been a con- 
genial one for Gennaro Papi, and mani- 
fested a desire to make every measure 
of Moussorgsky’s score count for some- 
thing in the unfolding of the tenebrous, 
tragic story. His was unmistakably an 
Italian hand, rather than a Slavic one, 
but if the score never quite regained its 
one-time fire and snap, it had more of 
nuance, more of variety and change of 
pace than it has possessed since Tos- 
canini’s day. Sets and costumes gave 
evidence of having been given a spring 
cleaning; many of the latter seemed, in 
fact, new; and there were re-arrange- 
ments of details of the stage business 
that indicated something of re-study all 
around—just what the Metropolitan’s 
“Boris” has cried aloud for through a 
half-dozen seasons or more. 

The cast, with the redoubtable Feodor 
Chaliapin re-living the torments of the 
remorseful Czar, also had some new 
faces, Louise Hunter stepping jauntily 
into the boy’s attire of Teodoro, Ezio 
Pinza donning the monkish habiliments 
of Pimenn, Alfio Tedesco falling heir to 
the lament of the Simpleton, and Ina 
Bourskaya, a one-time Marina, proving 
anew her aptitude for character parts 
in the réle of the Innkeeper. Perhaps 
not since the Moussorgsky music drama 
was first mounted at the Metropolitan 
has the folk-song opening the second act 
been so engagingly sung as it was by 
Miss Bourskaya. Certainly never has 
the Innkeeper been so pictorially drawn. 

Armand Tokatyan was a Dmitri suffi- 
ciently plausible—the opera scarcely 
glorifies the character—and deserves 


’ Rejoice Opera Throngs 


particular praise for his treatment of 
the Inn scene. He sang his music com- 
mendably. Paolo Ananian as Vaarlam, 
Giordano Paltrinieri as Missail, Kathleen 
Howard as the Nurse, and Ellen Dalossy 
as the grieving Xenia, keyed the per- 
formance at a familiar pitch. George 
Cehanovsky as Tchelkaloff, and Louis 
D’Angelo as the Police Official were good 
in secondary parts. Angelo Bada’s 
Shouisky stood out as second only to 
Chaliapin’s Boris as an artistic achieve- 
ment, although Bada does not impute 
malicious craft to the character after 
> fashion of most Russian interpreters 
of it. 

Of Chaliapin it can only be repeated 
that the stage, musical or spoken, boasts 
no other such overmastering acting, 
matched, as it was on this occasion, by 
singing as beautifully controlled as it 
was marvelously expressive. For the 
tenth or the twentieth time, it is still 
an unforgettable experience to behold 
him in the scene of the spectre, and it is 
no less a memorable thing to hear him 
sing the farewell of the death scene. 

i 


“La Giara” Repeated 


Combined in double bill with Offen- 
bach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” the latest 
of the Metropolitan’s ballet importa- 
tions, Alfredo Casella’s “La Giara” 
made its second appearance in the ré- 
pertoire Monday night. There was again 
a hearty welcome for Rosina Galli, 
whose graceful dancing, after her year 
of absence, was the brightest individual 
detail of the novelty. Others appearing 
were Giuseppe Bonfiglio, August Berger 
and Michael Angelo, with Tullio Serafin 
conducting, as at the first performance 
the preceding Saturday. Casella’s music 
was again colorful and much more mod- 
ernistic than the choreographic action. 

Mario Chamlee sang lyrically and well 
as Hoffmann in the succeeding opera, 
and in the parts of his three loved ones, 
Marion Talley, Mary Lewis and Quenna 
Mario were not only satisfactory vocally 
but presented the desirable contrast in 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Impetus for Foundation of Cleveland Orchestra Had Genesis in Symphonic Concerts Established by Fortnightly Club—Music 
School Settlement Founded by First Contribution to Endowment Fund from Society’s Treasury—Institute of Music Organ- 
ized in Ohio City by Committee of This Association—Mem bers of Treble Clef Club of Hagerstown, Md., Arrange Concerts 
by Distinguished Guests and Present Operettas—International Note Sounded in “Journey Through Musicland” Under- 
taken by Group in Dallas—Introduce Cadman Opera 


LEVELAND, March 23. 
—The Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club of Cleveland, 
now having a member- 
ship of 600 men and 
= women under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. A. B. Schneider, was 
organized in 1894 by a group of six 
women called together by Mrs. J. H. 
Webster for the purpose of “further- 
ing the interests of music in Cleve- 
land.” That it has gone far in the 
accomplishment of this mission is 
shown by the honorable record of the 
thirty-three years of its existence. 

In 1895 the Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet was organized by Sol Marcosson, vio- 
linist, who was brought to Cleveland by 
the Fortnightly Musical Club. In 1901 
symphony concerts by visiting orches- 
tras were established as annual events 
as a result of three successful converts 
given by the Pittsburgh Orchestra, un- 
dertaken by the club, under the manage- 
ment of Adella Prentiss, chairman of its 
public concert committee. These con- 
certs provided the impetus for the for- 
mation of the Cleveland Orchestra at a 
later date, founded and managed by 
Adella Prentiss Hughes. 

In 1912 the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement was established by the first 
contribution to its endowment fund of 
$1000 from the club treasury. It was 
organized by a committee from the exec- 
utive board of the club, inspired by the 
suggestion of a blind musician, Miss 
Almeda C. Adams. 

In 1919 the Cleveland Institute of 
Music was organized by a committee 
from the club, and the first contribu- 
tion of $1000 to its endowment fund 
came from the club treasury. Ernest 
Bloch was engaged as the first director; 
upon his resignation in 1925, Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders was appointed di- 
rector. 

In 1924, the chorus of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club journeyed to Portland, 
Ore., to present a program at the bien- 
nial convention of the National Federa- 
tion. 

For thirty-three years the afternoon 
concerts of the club, given in public au- 
ditoriums, have constituted a forum for 
the appearance of the best local talent. 
Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, who now man- 
ages these concerts, is president of the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. 





Student Section Active 


The Student Section of the club offers 
opportunities in its monthly concerts for 
helpful appearances before small audi- 
ences of young musicians who are pre- 
paring for more important public work. 
This section is managed by Mrs. Lincoln 
G. Dickey. The Junior Section serves as 
assistant to the teachers of the city by 
giving monthly musicales at which ap- 
pear students under the age of fourteen. 

Through its Extension Section, the 
club carries music to many hospitals and 
private homes. In the Study Section, in- 
terest is maintained in the study of 
operas and symphonies to be given in 
Cleveland and new music to be presented 
in other public programs. The section 
follows the course of study recommended 
by the National Federation. 

The chorus of the Fortnightly Musi- 
cal Club, which numbers at present 100 
women’s voices, is under the direction of 
Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts. It was organized 
in 1895 by Sara Layton Walker, now 
internationally known as Mme. Charles 
Cahier. 

Three presidents of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs have been mem- 
bers of the Fortnightly Musical Club: 
Mrs. J. H. Webster, Mrs. Wilfred. Col- 
lins and Mrs. Frank A. Sieberling. In 
1901 the club entertained the biennial 
convention of the National Federation 
in Cleveland. 
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Mrs. A. B. Schneider, President of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club of Cleveland 





Hagerstown Musicians 


Aid Public Appreciation 
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HAGERSTOWN, MD., March 23.—At the 
request of Mrs. C. A. Gardner, a group 
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of women met at her home on Jan. 27, 
1915, for the purpose of organizing a 
music club, the object of which should 
be the stimulation of the members’ in- 
terest in music and the development of 
musical appreciation in the city. The 
organization took the name of the Treble 
Clef Club of Hagerstown. 

Since the formation of the club twelve 
years ago, it has had but three presi- 
dents: Mrs. C. A. Gardner, Mrs. Joseph 
C. Byron and Mrs. J. O. Funkhouser. 
Under their efficient leadership, the club 
has covered a wide field of study and 
carried on many activities. 

The club has sponsored the appear- 
ance in recital of such artists as Con- 
stance Balfour, Florence Macbeth and 
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The Biennial Convention of the National 
Clubs in Chicago, April 18-25, holds every promise of being one of 
the most important events of the music year and is fraught with 























Mrs. Zoe Long Fouts, Director of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club Chorus 


Sir Edward Baxter Perry. Assisted by 
outside talent, it has presented “The 
Geisha Girl.” Relying entirely upon its 
own talent, it has given many open 
sessions of varied character, such as 
the operettas, “The Japanese Girl” and 
“The Lost Necklace,” and a number of 
specially prepared programs and cos- 
tume recitals for the entertainment of 
invited guests. 

A fine spirit of co-operation prevails 


The National Biennial 


Federation of Music 


interest for members of the music clubs throughout the country. 
: MUSICAL AMERICA, which has co-operated closely with the National 
i Federation in its far-reaching program for the development of music 
_ in America, will report the news of the Biennial proceedings in de- 
| tail, as it has done at past Biennials. 
' To this end, it will be represented at the Biennial by one of its | 


Chicago office. 
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editors from New York headquarters, as well as by the staff of its 





in the organization. Before the close 
of each season in May, all the members 
are assigned the parts they will have 
in the programs of the next season’s 
calendar, and in this way ample time 
is allowed for the careful preparation 
and study of the numbers. 


cAmerican Music Given 
by Dallas Organization 
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DALLAS, TEX., March 23.—Now in its 
fourteenth year, the Music Study Club 
of Dallas has a limited membership of 


forty, consisting of pianists, singers, 
violinists and organists. As an example 
of the work which the organization 


carries on, there may be cited the activi- 
ties of the 1925-26 season. 

During that season the club made “A 
Journey Through Musicland with 
Living Composers of Many Nationali- 
ties,” under the leadership of the pro- 
gram committee—Mrs. William J. Law- 
ther, Mrs. Harriet Bacon McDonald and 
Mrs. Percy Davis. Prominent contem- 
norary composers of America, Italy, 
England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Bohemia, Scandinavia and Russia 
were studied. 

Six programs were devoted to Ameri- 
can music. Two of these were given 
to the study and presentation in concert 
form of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
opera, “A Witch of Salem.” This was 
the first public hearing of the work 
in the United States, antedating the 
formal premiére by the Chicago Opera 
Company. Two programs were devoted 
to the composers of America outside of 
Texas; one program to Texas composers, 
and one to the composers resident in 
Dallas. One program was an annual 
event of the club—the presentation of 
original compositions by club members. 

The officers of the Dallas Music Study 
Club are: Mrs. Walter Crow, president; 
Mrs. James G. Bennett, vice-president; 
Mrs. Wesley P. Mason, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Mabel Cranfill, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Charles S. Purnell, 
treasurer; Mrs. Jesse Lee Johnson, 
parliamentarian; Mrs. Eugene Bullock, 
librarian. 

The program committee for the season 
just closing consists of Mrs. J. H. Cas- 
sidy, Mrs. Joseph B. Rucker and Mrs. 
Juanita Blair Price. 

Mrs. Frank H. Blankenship, corre- 
sponding secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, is an active 
member and past president of the Dallas 
Music Study Club. 


“TECH” ANNOUNCES MUSIC 





Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh Will 
Hold Summer Courses 


PITTSBURGH, March 26.—Courses in 
music, it is announced, are featured in 
plans for the summer session at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Included 
in this group of courses to be given from 
June 27 to Aug. 5 by the department of 
music of the College of Fine Arts, ac- 
cording to the announcement, will be sub- 
jects of interest not only to teachers 
and supervisors, but to performers as 
well. 

The nature of the summer work will 
be similar to that of the regular course, 
and students of the department will be 
given credit for summer work on the 
same basis as that of the college year. 
The work is arranged in two main 
courses, consisting of the public school 
instrumental 


music course, and the 
course. 

Subjects to be offered are technic of 
orchestral instruments, orchestration, 


methods, rote songs, solfeggio and dic- 
tation, voice (in class), vocal ensemble, 
chorus conducting, appreciation, history 
of music, harmony, keyboard harmony, 
sight-singing and dictation, counterpoint, 
dalcroze eurythmics, and individual les- 
sons in voice, organ, piano, violin, ’cello, 
and all orchestral instruments. 
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Raving Madness, or Beethoven as Seen 
by George Bernard Shaw—Rumor 
Hunting in Stokowskigrad — A 
Trade in Concertmasters—On Hear- 
ing the First Cuckoo of Spring, Or 
a Composer Who Never Did— 
Omitted Cognomens and Niceties in 
Adjectives as Applied to Tenors— 
More International Complications 
Over Jazz and Radio—Sounding 
the Depths 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


ELIEVE it or not, George Bernard 
Shaw was once a working music 
critic. Aside from his observations in 
“The Perfect Wagnerite,” he has had no 
hesitation in estimating music-makers, 
past and present. He is loose again. In 
an article on Beethoven, syndicated in 
this country, he tugs at his famous 
whiskers, with the following outcome: 
“Greenhorns write of syncopation now 
as if it were a new way of giving the 
utmost impetuousness to musical meas- 
ure; but the rowdiest jazz sounds like 
‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ after Beetho- 
ven’s Third ‘Leonore’ Overture. And 


certainly no Negro corroboree that I 
ever heard could inspire the blackest 
with such a diable au corps as the last 
movement of the Seventh Symphony.” 

One wonders, first, how long it has 
been since Shaw heard the Third ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture or the Seventh Symphony. 
Beyond that, one would like to know just 
what “rowdy jazz” has come into his 
ken. “Corroboree” is Australian! 

But then, Mozart as well as Beethoven 
evidently had a way of making present- 
day music seem hopelessly tranquil and 
naive. For, writes Shaw, “if you listen 
to the last movement of Mozart’s ‘Jupi- 
ter’ Symphony, you hear it is as much a 
riotous corroboree as the last movement 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony: it is 
an orgy of ranting, frumming tow-row- 
row made poignant by an opening strain 
of strange and painful beauty.” 

Referring to the “Eroica,” he tells how 
the patterns are torn up savagely. And 
Beethoven, he assures us, from the point 
of view of a mere pattern musician, 
“goes raving mad, hurling out terrible 
chords in which all the notes of the scale 
are sounded simultaneously just because 
he feels like that and wants you to feel 
like it. 

“And there you have the whole secret 
of Beethoven.” 

I must confess I have learned some- 
thing about Beethoven and the next time 
I hear the “Eroica” I expect to get new 
thrills out of listening to “all the notes 
of the scale sounded simultaneously.”’ 
And Mozart, too, will invite an inspec- 
tion quite different from that I have of 
late accorded him. 

Then, it may be, I shall be convinced 
that it was Beethoven and not Shaw 
who went raving mad, and that it was 
Mozart and not his genial commentator 
who penned an orgy of ranting, frum- 
ming tow-row-row. 

” ~ * 
RPE a change of scene, Dame Rumor 
has forsaken her usual haunts, the 
Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie 
Hall, and is swishing her skirts (if 
skirts in their present state of brevity 


ean still be swished) 
Brotherly Love. 

There, so one of my imps informs me, 
it is known that Michel Gusikoff, who 
succeeded Thaddeus Rich as concertmas- 
ter of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
not return next season. And that’s not 
all! 

According to this imp, Mr. Gusikoff 
will be the concertmaster next year with 
the Symphony Society of New York, 
while the present Damrosch concert- 
master, Mischa Mischakoff, will hie to 
Philadelphia in the same capacity. 

So far as the names go, this looks like 
a fair enough trade, to me—Mischa for 
Michel, Mischakoff for Gusikoff. Dam- 
rosch and Stokowski were clever men to 
find two concertmasters as readily inter- 
changeable as that. 

One story—and this is_ similarly 
vouched for—is that Gusikoff’s contract 
was not at first offered him, then on 
consideration it was, but that he got his 
back up, and the New York trade fol- 
lowed. 

Rodzinski will probably be back as 
Stokowski’s assistant conductor, but this 
does not appear settled yet. I also hear 
that W. E. Walter has been offered the 
managership of the St. Louis Orchestra, 
but is dubious on account of the big 
deficit. 

At this season of renewals of contracts 
many rumors are abroad, and one of 
them is to the effect that about a dozen 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
have not yet signed contracts, but are 
following the well-known baseball 
“holdout” tactics of prima donna south- 
paws. I am told that the rumor lacks 
confirmation, but I do know that three 
members of Stokowski’s orchestra are 
resigning at the end of this season: 
These are Boris Koutzen, violinist, who 
wishes more time to devote to composi- 
tion—Mr. Stokowski is putting one of 
his numbers on a current program; 
Emil Folgmann, ’cellist, who is to devote 
himself more extensively to trio work 
with the Jacobinoff-Folgmann-Wissow 
Trio; and Victor Geoffrion, contrabass, 
who is to play for one of the recording 
companies. 

That’s a pretty fair budget of news 
and near news for Philadelphia—but 
there, I almost forgot to add that the 
esteemed Thaddeus Rich not only has 
observed his 42d birthday, but is improv- 
ing after an operation for tonsilitis. 
Friends sent flowers because of one or 
the other, or both of these circumstances. 
Concertmasters usually do the work, but 
the conductors get the flowers. This 
looks like a precedent, but even Rich had 
to resign to make it work out this way. 

* > Oo 


in the city of 


HE perils of praise are pointed out in 

a crisply worded letter that has come 
to me from Algernon Ashton, a distin- 
guished English composer who evidently 
is willing to appear as something of a 
martyr, if thereby he can remedy the 
evils attendant on over-enthusiastic lau- 
dation. The letter is most unusual in 
that its writer, speaking from experi- 
ence, apparently sees himself in the light 
of one who has been injured by appro- 
bation and wishes to save his fellow com- 
posers from a like fate. 

Under date of London, March 8, with 
address of 22A Carlton Vale, Maida 
Vale, N. W. 6, he communicates to me 
as follows: 

Sir: I (together with many other 
musicians) was naturally interested 
to read Sir Thomas Beecham’s re- 
cent press article on Frederick De- 
lius, wherein he urged that this 
stricken composer ought to receive 
the Order of Merit. This was fol- 
lowed by an overwhelming eulogistic 
letter from the pen of Mr. Percy 
Grainger, who actually went so far 
as to acclaim Delius to be “not only 


the greatest of all living com- 
posers, not only as the great- 
est British composer of any 


period, but as one of the five or six 
transcending creative musical 
giants of all times”! Whether this 
really be so, I myself am quite un- 
able to say, never having heard a 
single note of Mr. Delius’ music. I 
am afraid, however, that such ful- 
some laudation, emanating from ir- 
responsible quarters, is likely to do 
the recipient more harm than good, 
and I can speak from experience. 
Just twenty years ago a gentleman 
named Rutland Boughton (himself 
a musician of some repute) wrote a 
series of press articles on a number 
of my works, according them most 
enthusiastic praise, and calling me 
the greatest living composer! Soon 
afterwards he dropped me like a hot 
coal and has left me severely alone 
ever since.—Yours obediently, AL- 
GERNON ASHTON. 
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In re-reading Mr. Ashton’s letter, I 
find myself wondering whether he really 
means what he seems to infer—that he 
considers praise given by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Percy Grainger as “ema- 
nating from irresponsible quarters.” I 
think not. But it strikes me as very odd 
that a composer of Mr. Ashton’s attain- 
ments should, indeed, never have heard 
a note of the music of Delius, familiar 
as some of this music is in America— 
and doubtless more familiar in England. 

Personally, I would be inclined to 
agree with him that any estimate 
placing Delius as not only the greatest 
British composer of any period, but as 
one of the five or six transcending crea- 
tive musical giants of all times, is a bit 
excessive. I cannot select five or six 
greatest composers without leaving out 
someone that seems to me a more re- 
markable figure than the gifted Delius. 
But if Percy Grainger adheres to his 
view as positively as has been indicated, 
I will wager he has some very interest- 
ing, and by no means “irresponsible,” 
reasons for taking this position. 

As for Rutland Boughton’s early 
laudation of Mr. Ashton—twenty years 
ago when the composer of “The Immor- 
tal Hour” was rather a young man, I 
am sure he meant no harm. Ashton, 
considerably his senior (he was born in 
1859 and ‘Boughton in 1878, if the data 
I have before me are correct) had then 
published a considerable quantity of 
music, something like a hundred and 
forty-five works, including three trios, 
two quartets and two quintets and ten 
sonatas for single instruments. No 
wonder the young man was impressed! 

In a biography of Ashton I find the 
following paragraph: 

“Ashton is rather unique in his rec- 
reations, which comprise, among other 
things, writing letters to the press, over 
five hundred of these having been printed 
(the volume is dated 1908, so the total 
probably is no longer accurate); “and 
restoring and repairing the graves of 
distinguished persons.” 

It is refreshing, moreover, to note that 
Mr. Ashton’s modesty is such that he 
permits Mr. Boughton’s “damaging” es- 
timate of him as the greatest living 
composer to go into record without de- 
nial or confirmation on his part. He 
merely sounds a warning which might 
be summarized to read, “Of all perils, 
save a composer from his admiring 
friends.” 

* * * 


EANWHILE, I suspect that Deems 
Taylor’s definition of a friend is a 
man who hasn’t a ghost of an idea for 
the subject of Taylor’s next opera—the 
more or less fabulous one man in a mil- 
lion. 
. @¢--¢ 


O doubt you have noted occasional 

advertisements of artists in which 
the name of the artist was omitted, on 
the assumption that the public would 
not need to be told who he or she was. 

Usually the celebrity’s photograph 
was sufficient identification. 

My attention was attracted to one in 
the New York Sun the other night, not 
so much because the name of John Mc- 
Cormack was omitted, but because the 
phrase “America’s favorite tenor” was 
used to fix the singer’s identity. The 
reason this interested me was that only 
a few weeks ago, as you will remember, 
there was an exchange of compliments 
between McCormack and Edward John- 
son, which was loosely treated in the 
dailies as a “greatest tenor” discussion. 
As I made plain at that time, what Mc- 
Cormack really said was that while he 
believed there was no “greatest tenor”’— 
Caruso having departed—he thought 
Edward Johnson was the greatest living 
operatic tenor. 

McCormack, I happen to know, has al- 
ways had an aversion to the use of the 
word “greatest” as applied to anything, 
art or business. He believes there is no 
such thing as the greatest of anything. 
In this, I venture to say, he finds prece- 
dent in the attitude of the church of 
which he is an esteemed member. In its 
tenets. there are no “greatest” saints. 
In the entire calendar, no one saint is 
selected for special adoration or dis- 
tinction. ; 

So, as one only casually interested in 
advertising devices, clever or otherwise, 
I found what apparently was a reflec- 
tion of McCormack’s personal feelings 
in this advertisement without his name, 
and with the word “favorite,” rather 
than the one he objects to, used to iden- 
tify him. 

Not that I have any personal objec- 
tion to there being a dozen “greatest” 
tenors, when it comes to each advertis- 
ing what he has to sell. The public long 
since lost its faith in such superlatives 


and I consider them altogether harmless. 
But to avoid using one because of an 
artist’s personal bias against it, is some- 
thing of a novelty, I think, and I am 
wondering what advertising will come 
to, if others of our celebrities prove 
equally choosey in what they permit 
their managers to claim for them. 

To help them out, I stand ready to 
supply descriptive adjectives in a limited 
number of instances warranted to make 
singers and instrumentalists famous for 
their candor, as well as for the exactness 
of their vocabularies. But this is not 
yet the millennium and I have no expec- 
tation of being deluged with requests. 


* * * 


HO says music is not an interna- 
tional issue like the League of Na- 
tions and the Chinese war? 

Mexico, which, among other things, 
has given us Julian Carrillo, with his 
quarter, eighth and sixteenth tones, may 
prohibit America’s jazz bands. 

Our own Department of Commerce 
has supplied the alarming intelligence 
that these bands, as such, are included 
among the “212 articles” listed in a boy- 
cott plea issued recently in Mexico, and 
=e by the distribution of circu- 
ars. 

What Paul Whiteman may think 
about having his virtuoso ensemble re- 
ferred to as an “article,” I shudder to 
think. Ernest Newman, in his most 
vituperative mood, never took any such 
demolishing slap at a jazz band as that. 

Perhaps these Mexican boycotters had 
just heard of the jazzing of Beethoven in 
the cabarets of Berlin, and this is their 
idea of retribution. 

At the same time that our Southern 
neighbor is raising the question of bar- 
ring the American jazz band, I learn 
from another government source that 
English music publishers now include 
dancing with radio as a factor in what 
they regard as the approaching “de- 
mise” of music. The British Music 
Publishers’ Association, an organization 
of publishers of “serious music,” took 
due note at its recent conference of the 
disappearance of some music publishing 
concerns and the amalgamation of 
others, and forthwith adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that the public be educated 
in the enjoyment of the music of the 
better grade. 

Broadcasting, it was agreed, had a 
great deal to do with the present crisis, 
for, as one of the speakers declared, 
“You cannot listen in and play the piano 
at the same time.” This being true, the 
universal answer seems to be, “Why 
bother to play the piano?” As for danc- 
ing, only a contortionist could combine 
the Charleston with the proper position 
at the keyboard. 

But I do not need to go to England to 
find broadcasting raising problems se- 
rious patrons of music will do well to 
ponder. I am advised that in San Fran- 
cisco the broadcasting of the Sunday 
afternoon symphony concerts has re- 
sulted in box-office loss greater than has 
been expected, and that if next season’s 
concerts are to be sent over the air the 
radio listeners, and their benefactor, the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
will have to pay $50,000 to the Sym- 
phony Association instead of the $25,000 
which was required for the present sea- 
son. 

Much has been said of radio creating 
new audiences, but in San Francisco, 
granting that broadcasting of sympno- 
nies has, indeed, reached many addi- 
tional persons, the problem of how to 
get the outside audience to help pay the 
bills and how to get more of them inside 
the concert hall is one still to be solved. 

As an experiment, cards of invitation 
were sent to contributors to the broad- 
casting fund asking them to be guests 
of the Symphony Association on speci- 
fied dates. In some instances the recipi- 
ent of a free ticket would buy another 
and take a friend. I am told that dur- 
ing the latter part of the season the 
slim audiences of the first half of the 
year were considerably augmented, but 
whether broadcasting hurts or hinders 
an orchestra bidding for financial sup- 
port is as much a question in San Fran- 
cisco, I think, as it was before it was 
tried. 

My own interest in radio has lagged, I 
must confess, since the capture of the 
burglar who made a practice of stealing 
sets indiscriminately in the environs of 
New York. And by-the-by, I have never 
heard of a radio concert, however fa- 
mous the stars engaged, accomplishing 
what was achieved in Manhattan the 
other day by a musical cash-register, the 
tinkle of which so fascinated a burglar 
in the act of looting it that a policeman 
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was able to climb through a window un- 
noticed and place him under arrest. 

When radio does something like that, 
I may take it more seriously as a musi- 
cal instrument. 

* * ~ 
YMPHONY orchestras would be ex- 
cepted from the Sunday blue laws 
under the provisions of a bill newly in- 
troduced in the Pennsylvania legislature. 

The measure amends these legislative 
antiquities by the addition of a clause 
reading: “And provided always that this 
act shall not apply to organizations con- 
ducted for profit, but for the sole pur- 
pose of maintaining symphony orches- 
tras and receiving substantial support 
from voluntary contributors or endow- 
ments.” 

What I cannot comprehend is why a 
presumably enlightened commonwealth 
like Pennsylvania should retain such 
laws on its books—laws going back to 
the year 1794. You will remember that 
these same laws forced, or threaten to 
force, the discontinuance of Pittsburgh’s 
Sunday Symphony concerts. 

I can only suggest that Pittsburghers 
do as Philadelphia does—form clubs, 
whose members are entitled to go to the 
club meetings on Sundays. Phillie has 
its Philharmonic Society, its Stanley 
Music Club, its Main Line Orchestra, its 
Chamber Music Association—nearly ten 
years old—its Chamber String Sinfoni- 
etta, its Penn Athletic Music Association 
and other organizations giving from five 
to twenty-five concerts a season, and the 
blue laws don’t seem to bother them at 


all! 
* * * 


HE recent production of “St. Paul” 

by the Friends of Music reminds me 
of the wise remark once made about 
Mendelssohn by one of his more thought- 
ful critics. “The one thing lacking in 
Mendelssohn’s music,” he said, “was 
that in all his life Mendelssohn never 
had anything to regret.” 

Applied to what is going on nowa- 
days among some of our younger com- 
posers, this sentence clears up mysteries. 
I can imagine, for instance, an am- 
bitious young writer finding his own 
best efforts lacking in profundity. 
Search his soul as he may, he cannot 
sound lower depths. What then, is to 
be done about it? Give up the business 
of becoming a great composer? Never. 
Taste fuller joys of living? He has al- 
ready done so. Murder his dearest 
friend? Too vulgar; besides, it might 
involve a boring affair with the friend’s 
widow. Rob a bank? It would bring on 
a charge of being mercenary, and never 
let it be said that he had the slightest 
interest in dollars. What remains to 
bring on the necessary remorse? A ray 
of light pierces the gloom! He will 
write and publish something so atrocious 
that he will be ashamed of it for ever- 
more, and then the trick will be turned. 

So he turns out a solo for six saxo- 
phones with accompaniment of an ash- 
sifter and an obbligato of doorknobs rat- 
tled by unseen hands. He produces a cho- 
rus without words for one hundred and 
one-half vacuum cleaners, fifty-five with 
all modern attachments and the remain- 
ing sixty-two second-hand; and he adds 
to this a symphony with four clefs in si- 
multaneous use for the tambourine, and 
no clef at all for the solo soprano. When 
he hears it played, he accumulates 
enough regret to serve as inspiration for 
a tragedy far more poignant than “Tris- 
tan” in its most moving moments. 

There are psychological tricks in 
every artistic trade. 

* * ~ 


ly considering the Metropolitan’s com- 
modious roster of singers, most of 
whom will return next year, I find my- 
self wondering again why, with all the 
singers in the world to choose from, 
there is not in Mr. Gatti’s company one 
soprano to whom the term “coloratura” 
can properly be applied. Miss Talley 
does her charming best in such réles as 
Lucia and Philine, but my own opinion 
is that her rightful sphere is in lyric 
music, not florid. True, Mme. Galli- 
Curci comes on for a few performances 
of the older Italian works, but she, too, 
is to be classed among the lyric so- 
pranos. In fact, Mme. Galli-Curci told 
me once that she much preferred Mimi 
to Lucia, and only sang the Mad Scene 
in concerts because her public expected 


it of her. “It is the lyric roles that I 
like,” she said. 

In my younger days there never was 
any lack of brilliant exponents of the 
florid school. Gerster and Ilma di Murska 
were sopranos whose vocal acrobatics 
generated as acute thrills as are experi- 
enced today in the movies when one sees 
a dancer gyrate on the wings of an air- 
plane in full flight. In those days, of 
course, the coloratura soprano was the 
rule. Today she is the exception. What’s 
to be done about it? None of my 
voice-teacher friends seem to know, and 
I am not sure they care, mourns your 
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WAGNER MANUSCRIPT 
TO GO AT AUCTION 


Original “Rheingold” Draft 
Announced For Sale by 
Collector 


The original manuscript of Richard 
Wagner’s “Rheingold,” its score and li- 
bretto written entirely in pencil by the 
composer in first orchestral draft, is to 
be sold at auction by the American Art 
Galleries, on the evening of April 26. 
The manuscript, believed by musicians 
to have been lost, was discovered in the 
collection of Kurt Lehman, of New 
York and Munich, and will be sold with 
a collection of twenty-nine autograph 
letters of Wagner, and a group of musi- 
cal manuscripts by Liszt, Gounod, Schu- 
bert and Beethoven. 

An official of the American Gal- 
leries announced that it would not be 
surprising if the manuscript found its 
way into the new Metropolitan Opera 
House, but an official of that company 
denied that any plans had been made 
for purchasing it. Mr. Lehman has ex- 
pressed the hope that the manuscript, 
the only Wagner opera manuscript in 
America, should become the property of 
an institution rather than of an indi- 
vidual. The other Wagner opera manu- 
scripts are in museums at Munich, 
Nuremburg and Wahnfried. 

A “clean” or recopied manuscript of 
“Rheingold” was given by Wagner him- 
self to King Ludwig II of Bavaria, his 
patron. After the death of King Otto, 
the “Mad” Ludwig’s successor, the 
“clean” copy was never found. The 
original, discovered in the Lehman col- 
lection, shows Wagner’s careless style, 
his eccentric way of numbering the 
pages. It begins with Alberich’s speech 
in the first scene and is signed and dated 
on the last page “R. W., 28 Mai 1854.” 
It has approximately 3000 measures and 
8000 words written in pencil on both 
sides of 186 leaves, fourteen of 
which are full folio sheets and 172 half- 
size sheets. Wagner gave it in the begin- 
ning to his friend Karl Klindworth, 
whose granddaughter married his son, 
Siegfried. Klindworth kept it for some 
fifty years but under the stress of finan- 
cial circumstances sold it in 1903. 


Many Musicians Sail for Europe 


Last week’s sailing lists featured the 
names of many prominent musicians. 
On the Olympic, leaving March 25, went 
Maria Jeritza, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, with her husband, Baron Leopold 
Popper; Mary Garden and Claudia 
Muzio, of the Chicago Opera: and Al- 
fred Blumen, pianist. Ernest T. Carter, 
composer, and Mrs. Carter sailed March 
21 on the Columbus. Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Damrosch left for Hayti, March 22, on 
the Ancon. Others departing for Europe 
recently were Yvonne d’Arle, soprano, 
and Gaetano Merola, director of the San 
Francisco Opera Association. John Mc- 
Cormack headed the list of musical ar- 
rivals, coming March 29 on the Majestic. 
Chicago Opera Sings “Resurrection” in 

St. Louis 


St. Louts, March 26.—Before an audi- 
ence of some 2500 persons assembled in 
the Coliseum, the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company presented Alfano’s “Resurrec- 
tion,” with Mary Garden in the stellar 
réle. Also in the cast were Lorna Loone 
Jackson, Cesare Formichi, Theodore 
Ritch, Désiré Defrére and Jos@ Mojica. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. S. L. C. 


A Minstrel Returns from Isles Afar 





John McCormack Celebrates 
Triumphant Home-coming 
After Tour of Britain— 
Stay in America Will Be 
Comparatively Brief—His- 
toric Irish Estate Obtained 
for Summer’s Sojourn 


OHN McCORMACK returned Tues- 

day on the Majestic for a compara- 
tively brief stay in this country, during 
which he will fulfill a number of im- 
portant concert dates. 

Mr. McCormack has had many home- 
comings, rejoining his family after 
journeys to practically all countries of 
the civilized globe, and these occasions 
have invariably been of the joyous char- 
acter which follows the triumphal com- 
pletion of important concert tours. It 
is undoubtedly safe to say that never 
in his long and distinguished career has 
Mr. McCormack returned from a trip 
which has given him more real joy and 
satisfaction than the one which ter- 
minated with his third concert in Albert 
Hall, London, on March 13, when the 
tenor was greeted by an overflowing 
audience. Veteran concert goers found 
it necessary to go back to the days of 
Patti or Sims Reeves to find a parallel 
for the scenes which took place at Mr. 
McCormack’s farewell concert of the 
series of three, the others being on Feb. 
6 and 27. 

In addition to the Albert Hall con- 
certs, Mr. McCormack appeared before 
overflowing audiences in more than ten 
of the leading cities in the British Isles, 
in the International Celebrities Series 
of Subscription Concerts. 

It is apparent that such places as New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
and even Dublin itself may now be liable 
to take second place to London as a 
McCormack stronghold. Mr. McCor- 
mack will give two more concerts in 
Albert Hall in the early fall. 

In the course of Mr. McCormack’s 
stay in the United States this spring, 
he will open his concert engagements 
with a recital in Carnegie Hall, Sunday 
evening, April 3. He will then appear 
in Philadelphia, April 8; Boston, April 
10; will return to New York for another 
concert at Carnegie, April 17, Easter 
Sunday, and will sing in Camden, N. J., 
April 19. Mr. McCormack will go West 
for three concerts in Elgin, Ill., April 
22; Chicago, April 24; Joliet, Ill., Aprii 
26. Returning to Boston, Mr. McCor- 
mack will give his services in a recital 
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in aid of the Pension Fund of the Boston 
Symphony, and plans to sail for Eng- 
land on the Olympic, May 7. 


A Summer in Ireland 


Mr. McCormack will spend the summer 
in Moore Abbey, one of the show-places 
in Ireland, the country seat of the Earl 
of Drogheda, which Mr. McCormack has 
leased for a period of years. The Abbey 
is located in the heart of Ireland, in a 
tract of land comprising 2000 acres. It 
belongs to one of Ireland’s oldest famil- 
ies and is one of the most beautiful 
estates in the old country. 

Before returning to the United States 
next fall, Mr. McCormack will give two 
concerts in Dublin and one in Belfast, 
prior to the two in Albert Hall. He 
will open his fall season in Boston, Oct. 
9, and will make an extensive tour, going 
South early in 1928 and proceeding to 
the Pacific Coast. He will probably con- 
clude his tour in April or early May in 
the Canadian Northwest. 

Mr. McCormack’s manager, D. F. 
McSweeney, states that although all of 
Mr. McCormack’s dates for the coming 
season have not been definitely arranged, 
he has received over 400 applications for 
the sixty concerts which Mr. McCormack 
will sing. Mr. McSweeney hopes to have 
the entire tour definitely mapped out 
before leaving for Europe with Mr. Mc- 
Cormack early in May. 





AWARDS ANNOUNCED IN ANTHEM CONTEST 


Dayton Competition Draws 
897 Entries—Programs 
Are Artistic 
By H. Eugene Hall 


DAYTON, March 26.—Announcement 
has been made of the winners in the 
sixth anthem contest conducted by 
Lorenz Publishing Company of this city. 
There were 897 compositions submitted, 
representative of all states, and all coun- 
tries but Asia. 

The first prize of $150 was won by 
W. R. Waghorne of Texas Technological 
Institute, Lubbock, Tex., for his anthem, 
“The Lord Shall Comfort Zion.” The 
two second prizes of $75 each go to R. 
M. Bowers, Albany, Cal., “Noel,” and 
Mary Rosa, Wellsville, N. Y., “The 
Shepherd’s Vision.” The three third 
prizes, $50 each, were won by Mrs. 
Allene K. Bixby, Binghamton, N. Y., 
“Ashamed of Jesus”; A. Monestal, 
Ridgewood, N. J., “Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah,” and Clarence S. Robin- 
son, director, School of Music, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, “I’ve Found a Friend.” 
The six fourth prizes of $35 each were 
awarded the following: E. K. Heyser, 
Uniontown, Pa., “Hear O Lord”; Archie 
A. Mumma, Dayton, “Hail, Great Crea- 
tor”; Roy E. Nolte, Louisville, Ky., “Lift 
Up Your Heads”; Sydney Thomson, 
Lamont, N. J., “Sing, O Heavens”; Dr. 
Alfred Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y., “I Will 
Love Thee, O Lord,” and Eugene W. 
Wyatt, Baltimore, Md., “Praise to the 
Holiest in the Height.” 


The Dayton Symphony Association 
presented the San Carlo Opera Com- 


pany as its fourth in a series of musi- 
cal events. A capacity house was 
provided for the performance of “Faust” 
at the Victory Theater on March 15. 
The cast included Bianca Saroya, Franco 
Tafuro, Andrea Mongelli, Gino Lulli, 
Bernice Schalker and others. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, was presented 
in the fifth concert of the Civic Music 
League in Memorial Hall on March 17. 
The “Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven 
was beautifully played, in a list which 
included works of Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, Ravel and other composers. 

The Dayton Woman’s Club gave a 
dinner and concert in honor of the 
Women’s Music Club of Middletown. 
Mrs. R. A. Herbruck, president of the 
local organization, and the Middletown 
Club’s chief executive, Mrs. Marjorie 
Brooks, spoke. Among those who made 
brief addresses of welcome on the part 
of the Dayton Club were John A. Mac- 
Millan, William G. Prizell, Patricia 
O’Brien, Ethel Martin-Funkhouser, Mrs. 
O. F. Davisson, Mrs. Charles J. McKee, 
Mrs. Walter C. Crebs, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Moore Randall. 


The music program was supplied by 
the guests. Taking part were Beatrice 
Moser, Gladys Moser-Knee, Isabel Jones 
Crawford, Marianna Crane, Mrs. Daniel 
Daly, Helen Dowling, Mrs. Gordon Bat- 
telle, Mrs. Charles A. Funkhouser. 

David Hugh Jones, organist of West- 
minster Choir and the local church, will 
spend four months this summer at Fon- 
tainebleau, studying under Widor and 
Dupré, taking special work in composi- 
tion. He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Jones. 
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In the role of King Eadgar Lawrence Tibbett gave evidence 
of his real stature as an artist ....... Last night 
he created a major role with real mastery. His voice, 
its emission, his diction and his acting were those of 
a first rank artist—his tonal and rhythmic sureness 
those of a forceful musician.—Evening Post, February 


18, 1927. 


Lawrence Tibbett as King Eadgar was the most distin- 
guished vocally and histrionically. His Eadgar was 
a noble figure, simulated with sincerity and dignity, 
ae ee his singing beautiful and unaffected. 
World, February 18, 1927. 
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PY 
Lawrence Tibbett covered himself with glory, singing and 
acting better than at any time heretofore—American, 
February 18, 1927. 


It was to Mr. Tibbett that the audience turned for his 
creation of the role of the King. His singing and 


enunciation were a high water mark.—Times, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1927. 


We heard and saw the noble grieving of the King, as Mr. 
Tibbett, in the finest impersonation that he has yet 
given us, uttered his sorrowful reproaches ....... 
the dominant figure, with his realizing and affecting 
Eadgar.—Herald Tribune, February 18, 1927. 


It was the King Eadgar of Lawrence Tibbett which 
emerged as the shining figure of the production.— 
Evening World, February 18, 1927. 


Mr. Tibbett’s manly and deeply felt impersonation of 
Eadgar will add to the repute he already has.—Sun, 
February 18, 1927. 


No one questioned but that the honors of the evening were 
attained by Mr. Tibbett, a commanding figure as 
“King Eadgar.”—Brooklyn Daily Times, February 
18, 1927. 


Best of all . . . . was Mr. Tibbett’s King Eadgar, a dig- 
nified and deeply considered’ characterization. — 
Brooklyn Eagle, February 18, 1927. 
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PROGRAM IS GIVEN BY GOLD MEDALISTS 





Winners in Music Week Con- 
tests Are Heard to 
Advantage 


Under the leadership of Henry Burck, 
Max Bendix, Ernest Hutcheson and Os- 
car Saenger, and with Walter Damrosch 
as guest conductor, a concert of ensemble 
music was given in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 24, by the Gold Medal 
Winners’ Club of the New York Music 
Week Association, and its associates. 
The Club is composed of those who have 
won gold medals in the city-wide con- 
tests held during the past three years by 


the New York Music Week Association. 
Walter Stoffregen, ’cellist, who took part 
in the string ensembles, is president of 
the Club. 

The concert began with Mozart’s 
“Kleine Nachtmusik” played by the 
Junior String Ensemble and conducted 
by Mr. Burck. Following this, the Jun- 
ior and Senior Piano Group, under the 
baton of Ernest Hutcheson, played 
Bach’s Triple Concerto in D Minor for 
piano and strings. Those taking part 
were Norman Plotkin, Samuel Seliko- 
vitz and Emil Koehler, Hannah Klein, 
Harriet Merber and Ruth Slevsky. Both 
the numbers were played with excellent 
taste and both reflected credit upon play- 
ers and conductors. 

Three Beethoven numbers, the “Hal- 
lelujah” from “Mount of Olives,” 
“Elegy” and “The Heavens Declare” 
were next heard, conducted by Oscar 
Saenger. The Gold Medal Winners were 
assisted in these by the members of the 
Women’s Choral Club of Flushing and 
the Metropolitan Male Chorus. Dr. T. 
Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ 
Church, was at the organ and John 
Daley at the piano. Next came the 
senior Piano Group, in Bach’s Concerto 
for Four Pianos in C Minor, conducted 
by Mr. Hutcheson and played by Blanche 
Salomon, Dora Miller, Dorothy Wagner 
and Victoria Danin. Mr. Bendix then 
led the Senior String Ensemble in a Con- 
certo Grosso of Bach. 

Next, the Junior and Senior Ensemble 
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Ernest Hutcheson with Samuel Selkovitz, 
Emil Koehler and Norman Plotkin 


Group played the Adagio and the Menuet 
from Haydn’s D Major Quartet, Op. 64, 
with Mr. Damrosch conducting, and the 
program ended with Saint-Saéns’ “Danse 
Macabre” arranged for seven pianos by 
Ernest Hutcheson and conducted by him. 
The players were Victoria Danin, Han- 
nah Klein, Harriet Merber, Dora Miller, 
Blanche Salomon, Ruth Slevsky and Dor- 
othy Wagner. 


Artists of New England Conservatory 
Appear for Scholarship Funds 


Boston, March 28.—A faculty concert 
under the auspices of Sigma Alpha Iota 
and Kappa Gamma Psi, of the New 
England Conservatory, was given in 
Jordan Hall on March 26. A program 
that included unusual works was per- 
formed by artists of the faculty for the 
benefit of the scholarship funds of these 
two societies. Albert W. Snow played 
Three Sketches for organ by Edward 
Shippen Barnes. The Nedhal Sonata in 
B Minor for violin and piano was given 
by Minot Beale and Stuart Mason. Four 
Chopin pieces were Frank Watson’s 
contribution, and Alice Huston Stevens 
sang soprano songs by Jon Cieres, 
Dalcroze, Cimarra and Soule. The per- 
formance ended with E. B. Hill’s “Jazz 
Study,” produced by Richard Stevens 
and Stuart Mason. W. J. P. 


_ Kansas City, Mo.; 


nonananennaaneas 





Texas College in “Jazzless” 
Week Campaign 


ORT WORTH, TEX., March 

26.—Honoring Beethoven’s cen- 
tenary, students of the Texas 
Women’s College here have 
pledged themselves to a “jazzless” 
week, beginning March 27. They 
have challenged al! Texas colleges 
to join them in the movement 
sponsored by the Carl Venth Music 
Club and the Senior Class. The 
latter has postponed its annual 
popular program. Beethoven pro- 
grams are to be a feature of the 
week. 





KANSAS CITY IS SCENE 
OF FEDERATED CONTESTS 


KANSAS CiITy, Mo., March 26.—Con- 
tests, sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, were held in the 
Baltimore Hotel, March 14 and 15. The 
first day, seventeen young students (en- 
tered as Missouri State contestants) and 
young artist musicians of piano, violin 
and voice, performed. The results fol- 
low: Harold Bernhardt, Kansas City; 
Margaret Royster, Independence; Mar- 
guerite Johnson, Kansas City; Harriette 
Clark, Kansas City; Emerson Brown, 
St. Louis; Mary Frances Ballard, Kan- 
sas City; Margaret Feld, Kansas City. 
Instructors responsible for the work of 
the winners are Forrest Schulz, Mar- 
garet Fowler Forbes, Marjorie Rose 
Ryan, Rosalie B. Smith, E. Sacerdote, 
Geneve Lichtenwalter and Effie Levering. 

The district contest, including stu- 
dents from Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas 
and Missouri, was held the following 
day, with the following results: Ella Lee, 
Oklahoma City; Margaret Johnson, 
Harold Barnhardt, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Allen Stewart, Par- 
sons, Kan.; Ray Lawrenson, Lawrence, 
Kan.; Daniel Doores, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Harriette Clark, Kansas City, Mo.; Mel- 
vin H. Geist, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mrs. Frederick Shaw of this city and 
Esther Shaw Gibson, of Kansas City, 
Kan., directed the contest. Guests of 
honor were Florence McN. Woodard, 
State president of Missouri; Mrs. Rich- 
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ard M. Gray, Federation president in 
Kansas; Della Tully Mathews, McAles- 
ter, Okla. Teachers of the young artist 
winners are: Carl Preyer and Eugene 
Christy, Lawrence; Forrest Schulz, Mar- 
jorie Rose Ryan, both of Kansas City, 
Mo., and E. Sacerdote, Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN, 


Contest Winners in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 26—The Indiana 
State Federation contest was held on 
March 18 and 19, and was open to young 
students and young artists in the depart- 
ments of piano, violin and voice. The win- 
ners among young artists were Mildred 
Johns, contralto, Indianapolis; Felix 
Foudray, tenor, Evansville; Edna Bur- 
roughs, violin, Walton, and Wilhelmene 
Bixler, piano, Owensville. The student 
winners were Ruth Rumrine, piano, Wa- 
bash; Charles Buckley, violin, Monrovia; 
Ocie Higgins, contralto, Lebanon, and 
James Hatton, tenor, Indianapolis. Mrs. 
Louis George was in charge. P. S. 


State Contest Held at Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., March 26. — Marian 
Fisher, soprano of Omaha, won first 
honors in the young artists’ class in the 
State music contest of the Nebraska 
Federation of Music Clubs, held on 
March 15. In the young artists’ class 
for male voices Paul Pence of Lincoln 
was placed first. Jean Borglum, of 
Omaha, came first in the piano division 
of the young students. In the students’ 
musician class, Dorothy Mansfield of 
Crete was accorded first place. Kather- 
ine Parker of Omaha was second. Rob- 
ert Johnson, of Omaha, won first place 
in the junior piano contest. Edith May 
Miller was in charge of the contest. 

M. G. 


Is Winner in Wisconsin Tests 


MILWAUKEE, March 26.—Milton Det- 
jen, young Manitowoc pianist, who is a 
pupil of Alexander MacFadyen of Mil- 
waukee, won the State contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. Mr. 
Detjen is also one of the youngest con- 
ductors in the State, leading a singing 
club of Manitowoc at the age of nine- 
teen. Mr. Detjen also won the district 


contest “of the Federation held at Chi- 
cago. 


Cc. D. S. 
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Concerts Are Plentiful Despite Season’s Impending Close 





Number of Events Again 
Rises Almost to Apex of 
Earlier Period — English 
Singers Appear in Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine 
in Program of Tudor Sacred 
Music—Recitals of Varied 
Interest Heard in Halls and 
‘Theaters 


=—S|LTHOUGH the number 
of concerts diminished 
slightly for a week or 
so, again it is on the up- 
grade, and the past week 
was fully occupied with 
events of all sorts. It is true that 
the usual number of spring débu- 
tants is with us again, but along with 
these some established favorites 
were heard in fine programs. The 
recital of Tudor church music by the 
English Singers in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine was a unique expe- 
rience and drew a large congregation. 
Beryl Rubinstein, Katherine’ Bacon, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, and Alexander 
Brailowsky were among the well-known 
pianists heard. Marie Montana, a Fon- 
tainebleau Scholarship winner, proved 
an interesting singer in début recital. 





Chamber Music Society 


Closing its second season of Sunday 
Salons in the Hotel Plaza, the New York 
Chamber Music Society gave on the eve- 
ning of March 20 the first performance 
from manuscript of Ernest Bloch’s 
“Four Episodes,’ the composition which 
won the prize of $1000 and publication 
offered by C. C. Birchard through the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
the name of Carolyn Beebe and her or- 
ganization. The award was made by 
Albert Stoessel, Carl Engel, Howard 
Hanson, Frederick Jacobi and Emerson 
Whithorne. 

The new work, which is scored for 
piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, 
bassoon, two violins, viola, violoncello 
and double bass, is in a vein distinctly 
different from anything Mr. Bloch has 
written. His characteristic idiom is 
missing, and the music, save for some 
passages in the third movement, is ob- 
jective. The instrumentation shows his 
accustomed skill, but it is employed on 
material more entertaining than signifi- 
cant. The harmonic color throughout 
is modern, with a conservative use of 
piquant dissonance. 

Each of the “Four Episodes” is self- 
contained, and apparently unrelated to 
the others. There is a play of ironical 
amusement in the “Humoresque Maca- 
bre,” which sparkles wittily in a spirit 
of pure comedy. In “Obsession,” one 
theme is persistently reiterated in clever 
contrapuntal guises, suggesting that 
state of mind in which one is haunted by 
a rhythmic phrase. “Calm” is a medi- 


tative little poem in a quasi-nocturne 
form. In the angular animation of 
“Chinese,” the composer has evidently 
embodied impressions of the music he 
has heard in the Chinatown of San 
Francisco. One feels that the suite was 
written by Mr. Bloch as a diversion from 
some more onerous opus, for it con- 
tains much of his vivacity and but little 
of his essential philosophy. 

The program was opened with four 
movements of Beethoven’s Septet in E 
Flat, played “in commemoration.” The 
other works on the evening’s list were 
Saint-Saéns’ Caprice in B Flat for 
piano, flute, oboe and clarinet, and the 
Schumann Piano Quintet. 

Miss Beebe, founder of the Society, 
carried through capably the pianist’s 
share of the program. Her collabora- 
tors were the New York String Quartet 
(Ottakar Cadek, Jaroslav Siskovsky, 
Ludvik Schwab and Bedrich Vaska), 
Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Lamar 
Stringfield, flute; Bruno Labate, oboe; 
Bamjamib Kohon, bassoon; Bruno Jae- 
nicke, French horn, and Anselm Fortier, 
double bass. . B. SB. 


Robert Goldsand’s Début 


Recovered from an illness that has 
postponed his recital for three weeks, 
Robert Goldsand, a Viennese pianist still 
in his ’teens, made his American début 
on the afternoon of March 21, in the 
Town Hall. He was accorded an en- 
couraging reception by an audience more 
inclined to cordiality than to critical cau- 
tion, won over at the outset by the 
youth’s engaging combination of tem- 
peramental naiveté and technical sophis- 
tication. 


He began his program with a Byronic 
reading of Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
Sonata, exaggerating every shade of 
feeling. The slow tempi were retarded 
unconscionably, the rapid tempi were 
taken with a hurtling rush, and the for- 
tissimi were wildly spasmodic. The per- 
formance was immature and flawed with 
excesses, but it served to show at once 
that the young man possessed a poetic 
nature and vivid imagination. 

In the twenty-four Brahms-Paganini 
variations, Mr. Goldsand displayed a re- 
markable fleetness of fingers with a pia- 
nissimo touch, and a general technical 
equipment prodigious for one of his 
years. While there was too much un- 
tempered zeal, his virtuosity was estab- 
lished beyond question. 

When he essayed Chopin—the F Ma- 
jor Ballade, the “Minute” Waltz, the G 
Major Nocturne and the A Minor and 
G Flat Etudes—the youth curbed his 
tumultuousness and played with a sensi- 
tive care for tonal nuance. For his clos- 
ing group he turned to Liszt: the “Ec- 
logue,” the “Valse Oubliée” and the 
“Tarantella di Bravura” on themes from 
“Die Stumme von Portici.”- 

Mr. Goldsand has an undisciplined tal- 
ent of great potentiality. His technic is 
extraordinary, and, for all his romantic 
rhapsodizing. his playing is musicianly. 
His artistic instincts are sound, and he 
has a fine flair for poetic phrasing. With 
the schooling of experience, he should 
rank with the important pianists of his 
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English Singers in Cathedral 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
provided an appropriate setting for the 
English Singers Monday afternoon, 
March 21, when the now famous group 
of six from London closed their five- 
months’ tour of this country in a pro- 
gram of Tudor music. Ensconced in the 
right side of the organ loft, they filled 
the vaulted spaces of the Cathedral 
with the sonorities of their perfect vocal 
ensemble. Their program was made up 
of sacred music, all of which has been 
heard in the series of concerts given in 
New York, but on this occasion enhanced 
with an other-age mystery of pious de- 
votion by the Cathedral environment. 

The program began with “Prevent us, 
O Lord, in all our doings,” by William 
Byrd, and included motets and anthems 
by Tomas Luiz de Vittoria, Johan Piet- 
erzoon Sweelinck, Thomas Morley, 
Thomas Tomkins, Richard Farrant, and 
Thomas Weelkes. All this music the 
English Singers again made memorable 
by their perfect sense of phrasing and 
feeling for the expressiveness of the 
text. The homogeneity of their voices 
lent an especial poignancy to their inter- 
pretations under these particular cir- 
cumstances. Among the things that were 
outstandingly impressive were the mo- 


tets, “Exsurge, Domine,” by William 
Byrd; “O magnum wmysterium” and 
“Nigra sum sed formosa,” by Tomas 


Luiz de Vittoria; “Hodie Christus natus 
est,” by Johann Pieterzoon Sweelinck, 
and “When David Heard that Absolom 
was Slain,” by Tomas Tomkins. 

Cuthbert Kelly, spokesman; of the En- 
glish Singers, made a short talk on “The 
Singing of Tudor Music” at the end of 
the program. This was addressed pri- 
marily to organists and choirmasters, 
who were present in large numbers. The 
gist of Mr. Kelly’s remarks was that 
Tudor music should be approached “in- 
wardly,” the interpreter asking himself, 
“What does it express?” not “What ef- 
fects. are possible?” The approach of 
the Tudor composers to their music, said 
Mr. Kelly, was through the text, and the 
genius of their music was its perfect 
union with the expressiveness of the 
words. 

Mr. Kelly’s talk was followed by 
Byrd’s Magnificat of the short service 
and the compline hymn, “Christe qui 
lux,” as final evidence of how the En- 
glish Singers put their theories into 
practice. A. S. M. 


Beryl Rubinstein’s Recital 


A visitor from Cleveland, familiar 
from previous appearances in New York, 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of March 
21. The program was one of substan- 
tial build, save for a group of shorter 
pieces at the end. 

Mr. Rubinstein began with the Twelve 
Variations on a Russian Dance-tune 
from the Ballet, “Das Waldmiadchen” by 
Beethoven. This relatively unfamiliar 
music was given a tonal sheen and sen- 
suousness of effect remarkable in so 
eminently classic a form. The pianist 


gave a very capable and graceful read- 
ing of its technically exacting pages. 

The second number, the familiar 
Bach-Busoni Organ Prelude and Fugue 
in E Flat, was one of the best achieve- 
ments of the evening, reproducing re- 
markably the idiom of the organ. The 
plangent sonorities were given a quality 
almost thrilling in Mr. Rubinstein’s ver- 
sion, which was very dynamic and yet 
of sufficient restraint. 

The least effective number on the list 
was probably Schumann’s Fantasie in 
C. It seemed that the player approached 
this introspective music from the point 
of view of pianistic brilliance, so that 
there was an artificial, Chopinesque 
quality in the more lyric pages. The 
second and the third movements gained 
in interest, but the final pages lacked 
the very moving and poignant quality 
which has been noted in other perform- 
ances. Herein seemed to lie one of the 
flaws in Mr. Rubinstein’s performance as 
a whole: it was technically often of a 
calibre to vie with the best, and it was 
throughout intelligently and even in- 
stinctively musical and brilliant, but as 
an exhibition of emotion it lacked the 
surge and spontaneity and passion. 

In the final group he played delight- 
fully Albefiz’ “Jerez,” giving it a lan- 
guid, golden sensuousness that would 
have been difficult to excel. Stravinsky’s 
brittle Etude in F Sharp was so popular 
with the audience that it was repeated. 
Two Debussy numbers also had effect, 
and the final “show piece,” Liszt’s 
“Etude Transcendante” in F Minor, had 
a whirlwind performance. There were 
demands for several encores and a move- 
ment toward the platform, to testify to 
the impression which the pianist made 
on his listeners. R. M. K. 


Lyda Neebson’s Début 


Lyda Neebson, soprano, made a recital 
début in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of March 22, with Earl Mitchell at the 
piano. Miss Neebson began with an 
aria from Mozart’s “La Clemenza di 
Tito” which she followed with a group 
by Cicogna and Liuzzi and this, in turn 
by Carpenter’s “Water Colors.” The 
third group was by Brahms and the 
fourth and final one, by Hugo Wolff. 

Superficially, one might say that Miss 
Neebson’s voice was a very small one, 
but she. occasionally emitted a tone that 
led one to suppose that there was more 
voice there if she chose to use it. She 
is obviously immature as regards style 
and voice technic or else quite on the 
wrong road in the latter respect, as her 
scale was uneven and her shading mo- 
notonous, What further study and 
broader experience will do for Miss 
Neebson, remains to be seen. At pres- 
ent she scarcely seems ready for the 
severe test'of a formal New —o 


Rosa Cerussi Sings 


Rosa Cerussi, a soprano, gave a recital 
Tuesday evening, March 22, in Town 
Hall. Miss Cerussi sang arias from Bel- 
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Rethberg 


Enchants 


IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


One of the few opera singers whose 
performances stand the rigid 
tests of the concert stage.— 
Times, March 16, 1927. 


Elisabeth Rethberg regaled an au- 
dience that filled Carnegie Hall 
to overflowing last night. Hers 
is a voice of happiness and jo- 
viality. . . . The © singer’s 
enunciation of songs in English 
was so surprisingly excellent 
that grateful mention ought to 
be made of it. . . . Long 
after the concert’s normal time 
had expired the audience held 
their seats and applauded. 
Telegram, March 16, 1927. 


lisabeth Rethberg has a host of 
followers who acclaim her with 
enthusiasm whenever they speak 
of the pure perfections of sing- 
ing. . . . Her gracious 
charm, her archness, vivacity 
and dramatic fervor made a 
quick contact with het audience. 
She was in lovely voice, 
with every perfection of phras- 
ing and nuance easily at her 
command. — Herald Tribune. 
March 16, 1927. 


(Sire) 


There was a “double bill” at Carnegie Hall last night, something unusual for the staid 


The season's most rewarding re- 
cital—Brooklyn Eagle, March 
16, 1927. 


Her admirers are legion, for they 
filled the hall completely. Many 
were content to stand and were 
well repaid for the effort. For 
to listen to a programme such 
as she offered, sung with the 
typical Rethberg art that is su- 
perlative, is indeed a_ rare 
privilege.—A merican, March 16, 
1927. 


me of the brightest stars of the 
Metropolitan Opera House 
(and) by all signs, a classicist. 


World, March 16, 1927. 


Her tones rang out last night clear 
and true in their beautiful lyric 
quality and sustained well her 
various fine examples given of 
the artistic delivery of song.— 
Sun, March 16, 1927. 


Last night she was in excellent 
vocal condition, singing with a 
fine sense of phrasing and with 
her voice always under control. 
—Brooklyn Times, March 16, 


1927. 


precincts of Seventh Avenue and 57th Street. Half the bill was the concert advertised 
to be given and which was sung by Elisabeth Rethberg, one of the most charming and 
accomplished songbirds of the soprano forces at the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
other half of the entertainment consisted of the eleven encores the good-natured artist 


treated her hearers to. The finished art of Mme. Rethberg in her singing has been rec- 


ognized and applauded in the public prints many times, but it seemed last night as 
though the talented lady was determined to outdo herself. 
crowd and the reluctance with which it dispersed there is good reason to believe she 
; succeeded.—Evening Post, March 16, 1927. 
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Orchestra and Civic Opera Company 
Are Established as Assets in Seattle 
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organization, remaining obdurate, with 
hearts hardened against a symphony 
over a period of years. 

All desire might have died out at this 
juncture had it not been for a devoted 
woman, who was teaching ensemble 
playing to classes of her own at the time 
the Spargur organization went to pieces. 
This was Mme. Davenport Engberg. Her 
classes attracted a few professional and 
a large number of amateur players. Her 
rehearsals were free and were open to 
all who could and who wanted to play. 
Mme. Engberg gave her time, energy, 
talent and money—a great deal of 
money, her resources considered—to 
this sort of work. And out of it, a year 
or two after the dissolution of the former 
symphony society, the Seattle Civic 
Symphony came into existence. It was 
carried on by Mme. Engberg’s own ener- 
gies and resources, in the face of entirely 
inadequate patronage, through three 
seasons, the last as a professional paid 
orchestra, the Musicians’ Association 
co-operating with her in the hope that 
a permanent symphony might again be 
established. 

But the members of symphony socie- 
ties of preceding years held aloof. They 
would neither encourage nor openly dis- 
courage, except by refusal of counte- 
nance and patronage. They held aloof 
to watch, calmly and coldly, too, if the 
truth be told. Once more a devoted 
worker in the vineyard of symphony was 
treated shabbily. 

Finally the musicians saw the diffi- 
culty. No one among the former citizen 
guarantors was willing to trust anyone 
else so far as a symphony was con- 
cerned. There was no man or woman 
of means or influence who could have 
been bell-wether successfully under the 
circumstances. Not one of the old or- 
ganization was willing to follow any 
ee nor was there one who wanted to 
ead. 


Musicians Aroused 


_ Mme. Engberg’s efforts aroused the 
interest of the musicians, and they in 
turn learned that they must lead if the 
movement succeeded. 

Many aspiring musicians visited Seat- 

tle during the interim to see what might 
be done, some of them internationally 
known. All declared the situation hope- 
less. Then Mme. Engberg’s organization 
lapsed, missed a season, and strange to 
say the circumstances spurred the Musi- 
cians’ Association. It seemed to chal- 
lenge them, and they accepted the chal- 
lenge. 
_Just as this situation developed, Karl 
Krueger visited Seattle. Local musi- 
clans waited upon him and talked mat- 
ters over with him; but he, unlike some 
who had been here before him, did not 
regard the re-establishment of a sym- 
phony in Seattle as hopeless. The musi- 
clans wanted it. Very well, it was, after 
all, a matter for the musicians to decide 
for themselves. If they wanted a sym- 
phony and were willing to take the 
chances, no one could prevent them from 
having it. 

There were a few men and women in 
Seattle who were willing to co-operate. 
The musicians said to these: 

“Guarantee the conductor and we will 
furnish the musicians and take our 
chances.” 

The offer was accepted, and on this 
basis the present Seattle Symphony was 
organized. The new conductor took 
charge and went to work, quietly and 
unobtrusively. Almost before it was 
realized that a new symphonic organ- 
ization had come into existence, a series 
of concerts was announced. 


First House Sold Out 


When the season opened the result 
was surprising. The first house was 
sold out, and then standing room was 
taken. Other attendants were turned 
away. But the truth is that many came 
to see a failure, as they supposed. The 
scoffers were out in force. They be- 
lieved a symphony orchestra was im- 
possible under the conditions, had said 
so and were anxious to see their predic- 
tions verified. 

The very first number showed that a 
symphony was possible, more, that it 
had arrived. The material at hand was 
good, after all; and hard conscientious 
work had welded that material into an 
excellent and pliant organization. The 





symphony was launched as a co-opera- 
tive civic institution. It was demon- 
strated that leadership does not have to 
come from socially and financially im- 
portant personages; that a symphony is 
a musical and not a social function. 
Finances may be left to the financiers 
and politics to the politicians; but music 
is a matter for musicians to make and 
mold and give to the cultural life of the 
community. 

Standing room is sold at every sub- 
scription and popular concert and for 
every children’s program. Not one con- 
cert but has turned people away. The 
patronage is far more than was ex- 
pected, and is all that could be desired. 
The Musicians’ Association furnishes the 
musicians and pays them from the re- 
ceipts of the concerts, devoting whatever 
is left to other expenses of the organ- 
ization. A small group of guarantors 
do the rest, but their burden is com- 
paratively light. Patronage is going 
far to make the symphony pay under 
this plan. 


Civic Grand Opera 


The story of the Civic Grand Opera 
can be told more briefly. The opera does 
not go back so far, nor has it had so 
troubled an existence as the orchestra, 
despite traditional jealousies of singers 
and actors. 

The first attempt to produce opera 
locally, with local talent and guest art- 
ists and a professional director, was in 
1913, when the Standard Grand Opera 
Company was organized. It lived two 
seasons, was organized by Montgomery 
Lynch, directed by Hesse Sprotte, with 
John Spargur, then conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, as musical di- 
rector. This company _ successfully 
financed itself, and might have gone on 
to something definite and permanent; 
but—the war! Like so many move- 
ments of that kind, cultural things were 
forced into the background by war in- 
terest. Our own participation, finally, 
left little opportunity to reorganize a 
civic opera activity. 

So the opera remained dormant until 
last year, and again it was Montgomery 
Lynch who gave it life. In the re- 
organization of the civic opera were a 
few of the principals and leading spirits 
of the old Standard Grand Opera Com- 
pany. The new organization was named 
the Seattle Civic Grand Opera Company. 
No guest singers were brought here 
for that first season. Some financial 
difficulty in which the effort ended caused 
last year’s company to disincorporate 
and begin again as a purely civic enter- 
prise. 

Guest singers engaged during the 
week of opera of 1927 included such 
artists as Riccardo Martin, Ernest 
Davis, Lucy Gates, Cleora Wood, Myrtle 
Claire Donnelley and Herbert Gould. 
“Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen” and 
“Martha” were the operas produced. The 
patronage was excellent. Seattle has 
given the civic opera idea hearty encour- 
agement and there are hopeful signs as 
to what may be expected of the future. 
Two weeks of opera are planned for next 
season, one for November, the other late 
in the spring. 


“Messiah” Sung at Findlay College 


FINDLAY, OHIO, March 26.—The Find- 
lay College Oratorio Society, under C. O. 
Ulrich, sang “Messiah” in the college 


chapel recently with much success. The 
audience was so large that a repetition 
was to be given at the Liberty High 
School to accommodate those who were 
not able to hear the first performance. 
The soloists included Martha Stearns, 
Martha Haley, Hollace Arment, and 
Roscoe C. Mulholland. Mrs. C. O. 
Ulrich played the accompaniments. The 
work of the chorus showed excellent 
training under Prof. Ulrich’s leadership. 


Witherspoon Lectures at Marywood 
College 
SCRANTON, Pa., March 29. — Herbert 


Witherspoon, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, addressed the students 
and faculty of Marywood College re- 
cently on “Music as a Vital Factor in 
Education.” He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Witherspoon, by the manager of 
the Chicago Musical College, Carl Kin- 
sey, and Mrs. Kinsey. 








Che English Singers 


OF LONDON 





How the English Singers appear, seated at a table. 


The Season’s Outstanding 
Musical Success 


90 Concerts in 22 Weeks 


6 Sold Out Recitals 
in New York City 
have con- 


Che English Sitigers cluded their 


first extensive American tour with remarkable success 
everywhere. Over half the cities have reengaged them 
for next season. 

return to 


The English Singers weer i 


October, 1927, for another long tour, which includes 
twenty concerts on the Pacific coast, and their first ap- 
pearances in the south and the southwest. 


The English Singers eres 


the concert hall. They have rediscovered the wonders 
of Elizabethan music, and their concerts of madrigals, 
folk songs, ballets and canzonets are revelations of beauty. 

sing their en- 


The English Singers tire program 


in English. Theirs is the perfect diction of British born, 
and the words of their songs are poems of exquisite grace 
and loveliness. Their work brings pride to every English 
speaking person. They reveal the glories of our tongue. 
They have proven English singable. 


Che English Sitigers the last word 


in part singing. Practically all of their program is ren- 
dered a capella, and the combination of these three male 
and three female voices produces an ensemble of unbeliev- 
able beauty. AT LAST a program for both discriminat- 
ing musician and the lay listener. A program every word 
of which is understood, full of humor, grace, charm and 
other indescribable qualities which bring pleasure to all. 
They always hold audiences spellbound during the entire 
concert. 


Now Booking Season 1927-1928 


bring a new 


demonstrate 
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Alfredo Mak Malo, 
Violinist, Plays as | 
Though Two Artists 


BY EDWARD MOORE. 
Alfrede San Malo, violinist,” who 
gave his first Chicago recital at Or- 

chestra hall last night, has been 
ing around the east, gaining; opinions 
of many kinds, and amusing himself 
by reprinting the diversities. Thus, 
one learns that he is Cuban, Span- 
ish, South American,.French, Dutch, 
and a few others; that he never loses 
his rhythm and has capricious and 









unmeaning variations of rhythm; that 
he has unreliable technique and per- 
forms prodigies of technical akill; that | 
he has foggy style, stylistfe refirrement, 
and direct and honest style. 

And so on. Wherefore another 
opinion may be added to the collection. 
ae 

Hearing him in the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in B minor, he produced an un- 
commonly lovely tone, not in the slash- 
ing manner of the Auerites, but a bit 
restrained, a bit cool, sometimes as 
though he was disinclined to add out 
of, himself anything to the directions 
set down 6n paper by the composer. 
Everything was there except personal 
warmth. sg 

Then he played an encore, a Spanish ! 
dance unknewn to me by name, and j 
it was as though he was a different 
person. All the personality, the ex- 
ultant dash that had been missing in 
the concerto came out here, and the 
fine tone remained. Throughout the 
two there were accompaniments al- 
most as good as those of an orchestra 
by Isaac Van Grove at the piano. 
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ALFREDO SAN MALO 
MAKES DEBUTRERE 


Violinist Wins Praise. in 
Initial Appearance in 
Chicago. 








BY MAURICE ROSENFELD. 

Alfredo San Malo, a: newcomer to 
this country by the devious ways of 
Europe and South America, made his 
Chicago debut last evening at Orches- 
tra. hall in a violin recital, assisted by. 
Isaac Van Grove, accompanist. 
Here we have a violinist who has a 
virile style, a straightforward, con- 
vincing manner, a technic which 
reaches far above any of the demands 
made upon him by the works he per- 
formed and a musical and artistic 
style which will surely’ place him, 
when he is better known, among the 
big artists in his line. 
He was heard in the concerto in B 
minor, for violin and orchestra, by 
Saint-Saens, and in this—one of the 
finest pieces written for the violir 
in modern days—he displayed all the 
above-mentioned accomplishments 
and natural gifts. He has a tone 
which is both refined and big in 
power, and his steadfast rhythms and 
the glow with which he colors his 
tones is warm and scintillating. 
There were some harmonics in the 
ancante of the concerto which came 
forth purely and clearly, and it was 
altogether fine violin playing. 
Mr. Van Grove gave him a'real or- 
chestral accompaniment to the con- 
certo on the piano. 
Other compositions on the program 
included the “Devil’s Trill” sonata, by 
Tartini, with a cadenza by Kreisler, 
pieces by De Falla, Eccles, Faure and 
Moszkowski. 
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ALFREDO SAN MALO SUPERB) * Smss!ass\gees dy «| 
IN HI | VIOLIN RECITAL 


‘BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 
BELIEVE that no one‘ in Chicago—no one of the dilettante class | yalo will return, of course. 
that prides itself of being au courant of all the notables of the . 2 9 
day—had ever heard of Alfredo San Malo. I also believe that no 
one will forget him in a hurry after hearing him play the violin at Or- 


sonata, replete with temperament 
and beauty. 

The audience quickly realized that 
here was an unusual art-personality, 
and responded accordingly. San 











chestra Hall last night. @ 





about his nativity afd ancestry. But 
we did not need explaining. His play- 
ing is elucidation of everything. San 
Malo is a born violinist, a trained 
virtuoso, an aristocrat of the plat- 
form. 

He interested me so genuinely that 
I remained not only for the ‘Devil's 
Thrill,” G minor sonata by Tartini, 
but also for two pieces by De Falla 
ahd the B minor concerto by Saint- 
Saens, when he paired in a match- 
‘Jess performance with Isaac Van 
Grove. If enumeration of quali- 
ties can* give any idea of his tal- 
ents, here they are: .A tone of sunny 
color, honey-sweet, yet virile withal, 
a tone that mingles sy anes 
charm, authority With a: 
ing but not cloying; tec <y veer 
ably fine, with high lights in his 
extraordinary prowess with harmon- 
jes—these latter like fairy shafts 
of light, but of telling quality, and 
in .absolute pitch: technic that is 
merely an instrument not an end; 
sensibility, dignity, simplicity, emo- 














Alfred San Malo | 
Shows Restraint 
in Violin Recital 


By Karleton Hackett. 


ALFRED SAN MALO, who gaye a} 

violin recital at Orchestra hall last.' 
night. is an excellent violinist: one 
wit understanding of the. music, 
warm tone and clean technique. The 
Tartini sonata, ‘‘the Devil's trill,” he 
played with appreciation for the clas- 
sic form. There was breadth in the 
slow movements, vigor and accent in} 
the fast movements and the cadenza 
was given. with technical brilliance. 
Mr. Isaac Van Grove gave him firm 
and sympathetic support at the piano. 

The two de Falla numbers were 
well played, the second in particular! 
had some neat bravura touches, but! 
there was not the imaginative warmth ! 
which his Spanish blood had led us to! 
expect. It was a bit formal -and; 
lacked fire. | 

Mr. San Malo has the technical com- } 
| mand of the violin, but last evening’ 
| he did not seem quite to dare to let 
; himself go. So the interpretative side 
was a ibt restrained He will feel 
next time. 
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He had only the average heralding | tion, rhythm, flawless musicianship, 
of an unknown concert artist, with al! utter absence of pose or exaggera- 
few advance words of explanation] tion, 


_ And y all this does not reflect 
News of Music and Its Makers| 


CHICAGO 





By EUGENE STINSON 


It is a rare pleasure to hear a] who diyined beneath the quietness of! 
genuine. artist in-his age’ of inno-| his bearing the spirited temper of an: 
cence, and it is also'a rather melan- [ope soul furious to confirm 
choly one, for with a genuine artist | %S own aspiring appreciation of what 

op ° jis beautiful and high. 
that age’ can not endure. | For the Saint-Saens concerto is one: 
, That pjeasure was given last night.|/of the most intangible of master- 
attd if all who were present at Or- | pieces; yet so justly did he clarify its 
chestra- hall did not accept it as such.! sensuous elegance, ona could doubt 
at least’ they found something in-| neither the cynical genifis of the man 
cessantly stimulating, from whatever | who wrote it nor the full-bodied andy 
ungle théy .were adle to appreciate it.) surely abiding talent of the stout 
in the playing of the-young patrician jittle giant who so unaffectedly 
of.the viofin,.Alfredo San Malo. | poured out its pattern in a stream of 

he two transcriptions from Man-| melted gold. 

url de. Falla’s arrangements -of seven = 
Spanish songs, hy which he separated Fortunate in having the reliable as. ; 
his performance of Tartini’s “Devil's | sistance of Isaac Van Grove at the} 
Trill” sonata and the Saint-Saens con-' Plano, San Malo made the most suc- 
certo in B minor, were supplemented | cessful sort of debut posstble to one 
by a third selection from the same {in @ most exacting and most eloquent 
Iberian get, the berceuse, added as an/ Prefession, for he roused everybody 
encore. In this music, eas well as in| to enthusiasm and he presented no 
his cotcluding. group, containing a/ Obstacles to the enjoyment of -the 
cradle ‘sqng of Faure’s which San/|most discriminating musician. Through 
Malo, repeated, there was evident the ‘t 8ll he was conscious of only two 
unquestionable authority of a polished | things, it seemed, and of these he was 
violinist and a delightful musician, |.¢@ually at home with his violin and 

anuien With the most delicate qualities of 

Being a great violirist, ‘the young | ™¥Sic to which, none the less, he gave 

South American is different from his} | bold and commanding performance. ~ 
few comrades, for it is only the poor} He has yet to learn only that an 
enes who are indistinguishable from | audience exists; when he has dis- 
one another. But certainly he belongs | C°¥ered that, his age of innocence will 
near the other jthree wholly interest.) @ve passed, and so wil the time | 
ing ones who have been heard here/ When Jt is possible to get a free 
thie season. ‘ticket to one of his recitals . 


He is strikihely at ease with his) HERALD AND EXAMINER 


——— —_ Baan apy secréts = 
\ prodigious & eeps his erform- j 
#00 ar, but the sim-| San Malo Proves | 

Master of Violin’ 

















ance soothing to the ear, but the -" 
plicity with which _he employs 
might easily leave one baffled to rec 
ognize his genius. For though he aud-| | 
ordinates his dexterity to an immacu- 





late style; afd though that style is ALFREDO SAN MALO, South | 
nnimated with the most various quali- Ameriean violinist, made his 
ties, San Malo is still a young man, first Chicago appearance in Orches 
and he keeps his ideas uncompromis- [tra Hall last night where he con- | 
intly upon that high level where a vinced a large gathering that he is | 
singularly pure musical spirit has master of his Instrument and that 
ound them. i he has an important message to de- | 
liver. His playing of the Saint- | 

The naturalness of his performance ery concerto had all of the-tech- 
of the sonata aimost submerged the cal and musical virtue The tone 
choaiceness of taste and the compre- was invariably beautiful, though oc- 
hensiveness, of means with which he usionally of widely c ntrasted qual- 
broveht it to a noble yet vigorous ty. The style was poised, finished, a 
hearing. And thé Obrilliance with pe rfect example of Gallic restraint 
vhich he flung up the concerte must /! With an occasional flash of Spanish 


have geemed impetuous only to those te -mperament. Despite his youth, his 
jart is mature, endowed with splen- | 
| did authority, yet most attractively | 
ardent. Isaac Van Grove played ac- | 
j}companiments that matched the | 
| soloist’s virtuosity. G. D. G. 
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PHILADELPHIA HOLDS 
WEEK OF BEETHOVEN 


Women’s Committees Aid in 
Wide-Spread Ob- 
servances 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, March 27.—The mem- 
ory of Beethoven was notably celebrated 
throughout the week, the celebration be- 
ing so organized that special functions 
were supplemented by Beethoven offer- 
ings in routine concerts. 

Both last Sunday and today Beethoven 





music was given in many churches, but ° 


the formal inaugural of the week came 
with a tea on Monday at the Art Alli- 
ance, in connection with a private view 
of an interesting collection of Beetho- 
veniana. The exhibit was a tribute to 
the resourcefulness of Mrs. Joseph Leidy, 
chairman of the committee in charge. 
Among those who received at the tea, 
which was given by the West Philadel- 
phia Committee of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Women’s Committee, of which 
Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly is chairman, 
were Col. and Mrs. Samuel Price 
Wetherill, the former president of the 
Art Alliance; William Jay Turner, vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association; Mrs. William Baker 
Whelen, general chairman of the Bee- 
thoven Centenary Committee, and Grace 
H. Spofford, dean of the Curtis Institute 
of Music. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. 
Edwin Watrous, president, gave a com- 
memorative program on Tuesday after- 
noon, in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford. As arranged by Frances 
McCollin, composer and lecturer, this 
presented unfamiliar facets of Bee- 
thoven’s genius. Of unique interest was 
the series of settings he made for Irish 
and Scotch songs, in Op. 108, including 
such melodies as “The Pulse of an 
Irishman,” “Sally in Our Alley,” 
“Charlie Is My Darling” and “Bonnie 
Laddie, Highland Laddie.” These were 
sung by Logan Fitts, Minerva Chadwin, 
Ruth Montague, and Theodore Bayer. 
Other participants were Alfred Seyden, 
Arthur Hice and Dorothy Neebe Lanve. 
Mrs. Watrous read a paper by Miss 
McCollin. 


The Central Event 


The central feature of the week was 
“An Evening with Beethoven,” on 
Thursday night, in the Bellevue ball- 
room. The program was arranged by 
the joint women’s committees of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, four in number, 
covering the city and the suburbs. Tak- 
ing part in the program were the Curtis 
Quartet—Carl Flesch, Samuel Zetlin, 
Louis Bailly and Felix Salmond—and 
Moriz Rosenthal, pianist. “Scenes from 
the Life of Beethoven,” given by the 
Dramatic Club of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was written by Frances 
A. Wister, the original organizer and for 
nearly a quarter of a century the gen- 
eral chairman of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s Women’s Committees. 

The women’s committee concluded its 
work with a luncheon at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, attended by many notable mu- 
sicians both from here and out of town. 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, of Cornell, was the 
principal speaker. Among the guests 
were Harold Bauer and Oscar Sonneck, 
president and secretary of the Bee- 
thoven Association; Carl Engel, chief of 
the music bureau of the Library of Con- 
gress; Harold Randolph, of the Peabody 
Institute; Dr. J. Frederick Wolle, con- 
ductor of the Bach Choir; Ernest 
Hutcheson, Efrem Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, 
Marcella Sembrich, Mme. Charles 
Cahier, and Howard Hanson. 

The Wanamaker Store gave a private 
showing on Friday night of the film 
based on the life of Beethoven, and taken 
at Bonn, Vienna, and other places 
abroad. This will be shown all next 
week. Participants in the program 
are Henrietta Conrad, Charles Linton, 
Harold Micklin, Rollo Maitland. and Rob- 
ert E. Golden and George Vail, the last 
two conducting. The program has a dis- 
cussion of Beethoven by Samuel L. 
Laciar, music critic of the Public Ledger 
and the Evening Ledger. 

The regular week-end concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra were devoted to 
the “Eroica” and Eighth symphonies and 
the “Egmont” Overture by Leopold 
Stokowski. who will play the same pro- 
gram at the Monday evening subscrip- 
tion concert. It is of interest to recall 





that the first stroke of his baton, inaugu- 
rating fifteen years ago his notable 
Philadelphia career, was for the Leonore 
Overture No. 3, and that the first sym- 
phony played by the orchestra, under 
Fritz Scheel, twenty-six years ago, was 
Beethoven’s Fifth. 

The Beethoven Centenary Committee 
included Mrs. William B. Whelen, chair- 
man, Mrs. Alfred Reginald Allen, Mrs. 
William W. Arnett, Mrs. Edward W. 
Bok, Mrs. John F. Braun, Countess of 
Santa Eulalia, Mrs. Matthew H. Cryer, 
Mrs. Lewis R. Dick, Mrs. Charles W. 
Henry, Mrs. Joseph Leidy, Mrs. William 
Price Newhall, Mrs. Boyd Nixon, Edith 
Peters, Mrs. Richard Peters, Jr., Mrs. 
Thomas Robins, Mrs. Frederic Rosen- 
garten, Mrs. Sydney Thayer, Mrs. John 
B. Townsend, Mrs. William Jay Turner, 
Mrs. L. Howard Weatherly, Mrs. Charles 
R. Wood, Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall, and 
Miss Frances A. Wister, ex-officio. 


St. Louis Guild Holds Beethoven Meeting 


St. Louis, March 26.—The Musicians’ 
Guild commemorated the death of Bee- 
thoven at a meeting held on Sunday 
afternoon. Dr. Otto Heller, dean of the 
graduate school of Washington Univer- 
sity, spoke. Taking part in the musical 
program were Ethel Knobloch, Louise 
Evers, Deborah Carnovsky, Edna Ober- 
kircher, Tressie Krieger, Lina Anton 
and Agnes Gray. S. L. C. 


STOKOWSKI PLAYERS SHINE IN BEETHOVEN 


Harp Music Is Effectively 
Given By Salzedo and 
Associates 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Magftth 27.—The Bee- 
thoven centenary was duly signalized by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, in identical con- 
certs given in the Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon, March 25 and Satur- 
day evening, March 26. The program 
was as follows: 

Overture to Goethe's 
“Eroica” Symphony 
Symphony No. 8 

The stately propriety of the “Eroica” 
obtained inevitable recognition. The 
“great man” honored by the composer 
turns out to have been Beethoven him- 
self. No composer has builded, how- 
ever unconsciously, a more superb 
memorial. Mr. Stokowski played the 
Funeral March with somewhat eccentric 
disregard of classic tempi. Yet the read- 
ing was finely impressive, while the 
tone quality of the orchestra was of a 
noble beauty. The Symphony as a whole 


“Egmont” 


was magnificently presented. The 
lighter side of the master was delight- 
fully expressed in the ever charming 
Eighth Symphony, read with a full ap- 
preciation of its grace and melodic love- 
liness. The “Egmont” Overture re- 
ceived an eloquent performance. 

Large audiences at both concerts were 
rapt in their interest and there were 
repeated rounds of applause after each 
of the three numbers. 

The capacity of the harp as a recital 
instrument was effectively demonstrated 
by Carlos Salzedo and his associates in 
a concert in the ballroom of the Penn 
Athletic Club on March 20. The well 
known ensemble, of which the gifted Mr. 
Salzedo is the central figure, was heard 
in attractive numbers that _ included 
works by Bach, Rameau, Martini, Han- 
del and Debussy. Mr. Salzedo appeared 
as soloist in characteristic offerings of 
his own. Marie Miller, one of the en- 
semble took part with Mr. Salzedo in 
Widor’s Chorale and Variations, Mr. 
Salzedo this time playing the piano part. 


In a recent mention in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of a recital at the Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson School of Singing, Miss 
Gwyneth Hughes was inadvertently re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Hughes.” 
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Della Baker Press Comments of New 
Recital, March 17th, 1927 


NEW YORK SUN—*“A sound sense of style, good musicianship and a 
sure grasp of the contents of her offerings were the outstanding char- 
Her high notes were admirably 
Her program was rendered with considerable charm. 
There was individuality in all of her offerings, and that is something 


NEW YORK TIMES—“‘A_ soprano of comprehensive range and 


HERALD TRIBUNE—“Della Baker, whose work in Oratorio is not 
She offers a skillful and coloerfal pre- 
gramme. She interprets with skill and poetry of imagination. There 
is an ease, a friendliness and eagerness in her performance which 
Throughout all four groups her diction was 


EVENING POST—*“Della Baker, known as an oratorio artist, gave a 
recital to the evident satisfaction of her audience. She <ings well, 


interprets with skill and her diction is excellent. 


EVENING WORLD—*“A balanced and well rendered program was given 
Her voice, clear and sweet, afforded evidence of 


MANAGEMENT RICHARD COPLEY, 
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Soprano 


York 


ef a rich coloratura 


singing. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—“Her vocal gifts are many and she disclosed THE EVENING SUN, 
them delightfully. She possesses a lyric soprano voice of broad range, 
and artistically controlled. 
She caught the spirit of her songs and had the ability to communicate 


EVENING JOURNAL—“A well schooled voice.” 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM—“There was substantial pleasure to be had of 
Her work bears the unmistakable stamp of 
experience. Her programme offered matter to tax the maturest powers. 
The writer (Herbert Peyser) heard from her a really dashing and 
voluble performance of Mozart's “Allelujah,” 
a modicum of style and captured something of the bright, spontaneous 
The singer proved able moreover to pene- 
trate the poetic spirit of the Franz Songs, to whose interpretation che 
brought an element of really sympathetic understanding and lyric 


THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN—*“In the Rienzi numbers Miss Della 


Baker, soprane, sang with rare sympathy and charm.” 


which had more than 


qualified singers.” 


She was thoroughly 


NEW YORK TIMES—“Welcomed as a newcomer was Della Baker, 


the comely soprane.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN—*‘“Sange with bell-like purity.” 


Victor Records 


New York Symphony Orchestra Tour 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, New York City—*“Miss Baker scored a triumph, 
although appearing before such a vast throng, her voice carrying 
te the furthest fringe of the crowd in the florid runs.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY TIMES, Brooklyn, N. Y.——‘“Miss Baker is possessed 
voice. Fortunately her voice, though gentle, 
earried, and the entire auditory heard her rendition, which was most 
enjoyable and fully worthy of the acclamation that greeted her 


BALTIMORE, MD.—*“‘Miss Della Baker, the 
Seprane, acquitted herself with much credit, she has an agreeable 
voice and uses it intelligently. 
diction so that every word can be understood and she put a measure 
ef feeling into her work that gave it pronounced character.” 


THE WASHINCTON HERALD 


Baker displayed fine cultivation of voice.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—*“Della Baker, 
is a seprane of admirable equipment and artistic intelligence, estab- 
lished herself ax a singer of assured reputation. 
voice is, its appeal is enhanced by her skill in using it.” 


. . . ’ . . . ’”” 
New York Oratorio Society in the “Messiah 
NEW YORK EVENING POST—*“Miss Baker displayed a voice of charm 


and beauty and was fully equal to the dramatic requirements. 
likely to be heard often in this field, in which there are too few 


VEW YORK TELECRAM—“Miss Baker acquitted herself to the evident 
satisfaction of her hearers.” 


10 EAST 43rd ST., 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—*“Miss Della 
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lO4. YEARS OF NEVER RELINQUISHED 


Leadership 


—. HEN Jonas Chickering built his first piano, 


AQ he created the finest instrument the world 
SES had yet known. Today, 104 years later, the 


Chickering’ pays the penalty for that never relin- 

quished leadership - - - the prideful penalty of 
taking infinite pains. - - For Jonas Chickering created more 
than the piano from which all others since have been copied. 


He established the royal lineage of piano makers - - - who, 
from grandsire to sire - - - and sire to son - - - have with 


their own hands perpetuated and protected the fine art 
of piano making. The Chickering of today is made 
by master artists who have stood at historic 


benches for 20 - - 30 -- 40-- almost So years. 
---That is what makes the Chickering 


truly great---rich in pride for 
those who “dpipice2 it. 
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DETROIT HAILS BACH CANTATA’S PREMIERE 





Pianists Are Soloists with 
Orchestra in Fine 
Concerts 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, March 26.— The Tuesday 
Musicale presented Bach’s “Coffee” 
Cantata for the first time in Detroit 
on the morning of March 15. It at- 
tracted a very large audience and 
aroused so much enthusiasm that there 


has been a universal demand for its 
repetition next season. The solo parts 
were admirably sung by Fredericka S. 
Hull, Federal Whittlesey and W. Carle- 
ton Scott, who made the most of the 
humorous music and lines. The sup- 
porting chamber orchestra was composed 
of Detroit instrumentalists. It included 
Thelma Newell and William Grafing 
King, violinists; Camilla Hubel, flutist; 
Hermann Kolodkin, viola player; and 
Jascha Schwarzmann, ’cellist. Preced- 
ing the cantata, Gizi Szanto gave an ex- 
cellent presentation of a Bach “English” 
Suite and Mr. Kolodkin played an Arioso 
by the same composer. 

A large throng occupied both audi- 
torium and stage on Wednesday evening, 
March 9, when Fritz Kreisler made his 
annual appearance in Orchestra Hall. 
He played superbly a list ranging from 
the Mozart Sonata in B Flat to the tune- 
ful little encores so voraciously demand- 
ed by his admirers. Only lowered lights 
enabled him finally to make his escape 
from a multitude that became more 
gman with each succeeding num- 

er. 

Giovanni Martinelli, Metropolitan 
tenor, on March 5, drew a crowd to 
Orchestra Hall that overflowed the audi- 
torium and completely filled the stage. 
He was in fine voice and jovial mood, 
and dispensed his gifts lavishly. Five 
operatic excerpts proved extremely popu- 
lar. Elvira Cavalieri assisted, giving 
several groups of solos and singing in 
the final number, a duet from “Madama 


Butterfly.” Salvatore Fucito provided 
fine accompaniments. This concert 
closes the Civic Music Association 


Course, directed by Isobel J. Hurst. 
Singers Are Welcomed 


Luella Melius, soprano, gave a recital 
in Masonic Auditorium before a large 
audience on March 14. Her program 
was a comprehensive one. A large per- 
centage of her numbers were florid, much 
to the satisfaction of her listeners. Mme. 
Melius’ fine musicianship aroused tre- 
mendous admiration. It was worthy of 
note that she never deviated from pitch. 
Herbert Johnson, as accompanist, and A. 
Mason, who provided flute obbligati and 
an interlude, proved worthy of the 
talents of the soloist. 

On Monday morning, March 14, Wey- 
land Echols, tenor, was presented by 
Charles Frederic Morse in the last of 
his series of Book-Cadillac Musicales. 
Mr. Echols was suffering from a cold, 
but graciously gave his entire program 
and even added several encores. He was 
most successful in a group of songs by 
Franz and Strauss, which lay in the 
better part of his voice, the lower range. 
Margaret Mannebach provided the ac- 
companiments and, as usual, they were 
of a high calibre. 

William Heughan, Scottish bass, sang 
in Orchestra Hall on March 15. He was 
loudly acclaimed for his fine voice and 
his unusual histrionic talents. 

The Detroit Symphony led by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, with Walter Gieseking as 
soloist, gave the following program in 
Orchestra Hall on March 10 and 11: 

Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis”...Gluck 

Piano Concerto in C Major...... Mozart 

(First performance at these concerts) 

Fourth Symphony, in E Fiat, Op. 43 

Glazounoff 

“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” for 


piano and orchestra.......... DeFalla 
(First performance in Detroit) 


Mr. Gieseking will go down in De- 
troit’s musical history as a pianistic 
sensation. Both audiences not only 
applauded but cheered. He was com- 
pelled to add two encores on Thursday 
and three on Friday. It seemed as 
though the orchestra was spurred on to 
attain unusual heights, for the players 


gave a performance that ranks as one 
of their best. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s read- 
ing of the Symphony was nicely bal- 
anced, very dramatic and richly colored. 
The responded with an alacrity 
that was remarkable when one considers 
that it is the end of a long, strenuous 


season. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, assisted Vic- 
tor Kolar and the Detroit Symphony in 
the following program on March 13: 


Overture to “The Bat”. ......... Strauss 

Ballet Suite from “Henry VIII" 
Saint-Saéns 

Hungarian” Fantasy ...........-. Liszt 


“La Valse,” Poem 
Selections from the Opera, “Eileen” 
Herbert 

Mr. Reuter made an excellent impres- 
sion. He displayed a brilliant, dashing 
style, a remarkable technical facility, 
and he built his climaxes in a forceful, 
effective manner. He was _ recalled 
eight times but declined to give an en- 
core. Mr. Kolar’s program was thor- 
oughly enjoyable, being short, tuneful 
and varied. The Ravel work was the 
outstanding feature and won tremendous 
applause, the orchestra rising in ac- 
knowledgment. The Detroit Symphony 
gave the last concert in the young 
people’s series on Saturday morning, 
March 5. The concerts have been par- 
ticularly successful this year, due to the 
varied subjects of the music and dis- 
courses. Edith Rhetts has styled her 
talks “Musical Travelogues,” and Mr. 
Kolar has arranged programs to illus- 
trate the high points. 





Concerts in Baltimore Are 


of Marked Artistic Caliber 
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choral work of Franz C. Bornschein, 
Baltimore composer. The concert closed 
with Samuel Richard Gaines’ cantata, 
“The Village Blacksmith.” in which 
Hilda Burke and Harry Gerhold, bari- 
tone, were the soloists. Donald Coch- 
rane, Donald Mc. Dorman, Charles 
Stokes, Douglas McComas, and Ruth 
Spicer contributed to the program. 

The London String Quartet appeared 
at the Peabody Conservatory on March 
18, presenting the program of the nine- 
teenth recital of the series. Beethoven 
and Schumann quartets were the chief 
items of interest. Novelties were a 
“Scottish Lament” by J. B. McEwen, and 
H. Waldo Warner's fascinating Scherzo. 
Both pieces were played with tasteful 
expression and gained much applause. 
The quartet members are James Levy, 
Thomas Petre, H. Waldo Warner and C. 
Warwick Evans. 

Hilda Hopkins Burke, soprano, and 
Robert Wiedefeld, baritone, winners in 
the recent contest of the Maryland Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and also award- 
ed honors in the Capital District Con- 
test, have coached with George Castelle, 
of the Peabody Conservatory. Under 
his supervision these singers have ap- 
peared with the Deo Feo Opera Com- 
pany, the Play Arts Guild and other 
organizations. Hilda Hopkins Burke 
was selected last season in the Municipal 
Vocal Competition, and appeared as 
soloist with the Baltimore Symphony. 


VERBRUGGHEN IN ST. PAUL 


Bauer Shares in Beethoven Observance 
by Minneapolis Men 

St. Paut, March 26.—The St. Paul 
Institute presented the Minneapolis 
Symphony in a Beethoven centenary 
program in the Municipal Auditorium. 
It was an impressive occasion, with 
added distinction given by the presence 
of Harold Bauer, who played the Piano 
Concerto No. 4. The Fifth Symphony 
was the principal number by the or- 
chestra. A novelty was the Trio for two 
oboes and English horn, in C, never 
before played in St. Paul. The players 
were Alexandre Duvoir, Joseph Chabr 
and Roger Gauthier, who read the music 
with precision and great charm. The 
Overture to “Fidelio” was the one other 
number. Fiorence L. C. Briccs. 
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MARCIAN THALBERG 


the celebrated Pianist and Pedagogue will teach a 


Summer Master Class 


at the 


Gunn School of Music 


and Dramatic Art 
June 27th to July 30th, 1927 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Mr. Thalberg uses the Baldwin Piano exclusively. 


The lasting purity and resonance of tone, the per- 
fection of the mechanism which enables me to express 
even the most subtle nuance of emotion, the colorful, 
perfect proportions of the pedals, in short the superior 
finish in all its details, make me love the Baldwin Piano 
with the same tenderness and passion which I experi- 
enced at the first acquaintance fourteen years ago. 
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The Great 
Oratorio Singer 


FREDERICA 
GERHARDT 


OWNIN 


Contralto 


os 


“An ideal oratorio con- 
tralto.”.—Eugene Stin- 
son, Chicago Journal. 


“Rich color and sym- 
pathetic quality . .. par- 
ticularly well done.”— 
Chicago Eve. Post. 

“A rich quality of tone 
... especially effective.” 
—Chicago Herald & 
Examiner. 


“Glorious richness of 
full toned voice. Grace 
and dignity of stage 
presence. The beauti- 
ful contralto aria never 
more beautifully sung.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


Displaved lovely voice 
in her role in “Messiah.” 
Sang entirely from 
memory. Tones warm 
and full. High notes 
easily taken . . . an espe- 
cially fine rendition.— 
Times-Journal, Dubu- 
que, Iowa. 


Frederica Gerhardt 
Downing, contralto, 
was given hearty ap- 
plause. Smooth, rich, 
sustained voice.—Des 
Moines Register 


Leader,' Des Moines. 
Iowa. 
ow 
Address 


839 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 














New York's Week of Concerts and Recitals 
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lini’s “I Capuleti e I Montecchi” and 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” the “Vissi d’arte” 
from “Tosca” and the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust.” Her list of songs in- 
cluded Caldara’s “Sebben crudele,” Ces- 
ti’s “Intorno all ‘idol mio,” Delibes’ “O 
mer, ouvre toi,” Chausson’s “Le temps 
des lilas,” Gumbert’s “O bitt’ euch liebe 
Végelin,” Mendelssohn’s “Das_ erste 
Veilchen,” Kramer’s arrangement of 
“When I Was Seventeen” and Frank La 
Forge’s “Hills.” V. Vedetta played the 
accompaniments. M. F. 


Malkin Trio Scores 


Manfred Malkin, pianist; Jacques 
Malkin, violinist, and Joseph Malkin, 
‘cellist, who appear together under the 
not altogether inappropriate title of the 
Malkin Trio gave an enjoyable evening 
to a cordial audience in Aeolian Hall on 
March 22. The program, beginning 
somewhat earlier than usual for con- 
certs, was made up of but two trios— 
that in B Major, Op. 8, of Brahms and 
the lone Piano Trio of Tchaikovsky, in 
A Minor, in the variations of which he 
reminisced pleasantly “in memory of a 
great artist.” 

The interest of the Brahms lay only 
in the inmfrequency with which it is 
heard, and in the performance of it 
which the Malkins gave, for Brahms’ 
Op. 8 is by no means replete with the 
inspiration that characterizes the Piano 
Sonata, Op. 5, though for such an early 
output, it is written for the instruments 
with astonishing effectiveness. The 
performance given by the Malkin Trio 
was one which was distinguished by due 
regard for nice ensemble, emphasizing 
the music’s ruggedness and to more than 
a degree revivifying its fussy moments. 
The players found a more grateful 
medium in the Tchaikovsky work, which 
they treated with a generally lyric idea. 
Manfred Malkin was especially admi- 
rable in his handling of the difficult 
piano part, and his colleagues were fully 
up to the standard which he set them. 
Those who heard the organization 
evinced every sign of pleasure and ap- 
proval. 

Marie Montana Sings 


Marie Montana, soprano, gave a re- 
freshing recital in the Town Hall on 
Wednesday night, March 23, with Kurt 
Schindler accompanying. Miss Mon- 
tana is said to have been a scholarship 
winner at the Fontainebleau School and 
if so, she has taken good advantage of 
her opportunity, for she sings with 
grace and charm and a very decided flair 
for interpretation. There were some 
tones, here and there, that one might 
have wished placed otherwise, but in 
general, her voice and the production of 
it were good. 

Miss Montana began her program with 
Susanna’s aria from “Marriage of Fi- 
garo,” her first group containing also, 
Campra’s “Charmant Papillon,” an Old 
English song and one by Cesti. In the 
second group, Dupare’s “L’Invitation au 
Voyage” was especially well sung, also 
Cimara’s “Stornellata Marinara.” Bial- 
kiewicz’ Berceuse had to be repeated. 
The composer was somewhere in the au- 
dience but declined to stand forth. An 
aria of Léila from “Pearl Fishers” sung, 
for some reason, in Italian, closed the 
second group. The third group was of 
lieder by Franz, Schubert, Wolf and 
Strauss, and the fourth of songs in En- 
glish. 

Miss Montana is an interesting singer 


and will doubtless become a _ regular 
member of the recital-giving confra- 
ternity. J. A. H. 


Doris Emerson, Soprano 


Doris Emerson, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
March 23, with Walter Golde at the 
piano. Miss Emerson selected her pro- 
gram well, from the works of Bononcini, 
Haydn and Bach, to begin with. Then 
came a group by Strauss, Wolf and 
Korngold—Marietta’s air with the lute 
from “The Dead City”—following which 
she gave the “Ave Maria” from Bruch’s 
“Cross of Fire,” a group by Liszt, 
Pierné, Staub and Martini, and finally, 
a group by Griffes, Beach, Reger and 
Bassett. ' 

Miss Emerson’s intentions were ap- 
parently artistic and she displayed pdise 
in her work. An unfortunate method of 
production, however, too far “forward,” 
robbed her voice of color. She was ac- 
ceptable in placid songs but Bach’s “See 
What His Love” proved beyond her 


abilities. The Korngold aria was good 
and Padre Martini’s Menuet was well 
done. J. 


Louis Caton, Tenor 


Louis Caton, tenor of steel mill fame, 
gave his first New York recital since his 
début here a year ago, Thursday eve- 
ning, March 24, in the Town Hall. As 
on the début appearance, Hon. Clyde 
Kelly, president of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Washington, D. C., was guest 
of honor and a flag-bedecked box denoted 
the presence therein of that august per- 
sonage. Aiding also in the evening’s de- 
lights were Mary Schultz, violinist, and 
Charles Albert Baker, accompanist. Miss 
Schulz’ contribution consisted of a 
Fugue by Tartini-Kreisler, Franko’s 
transcription of the Scarlatti Pastorale, 
the Wagner-Wilhelmj Romanze and 
d’Ambrosio’s “Serenade.” Her equip- 
ment, technical and musical, met with 
evident approval. 

Mr. Caton sang two groups in lan- 
guages foreign to him and two in En- 
glish. His singing on this occasion sug- 
gested that he had spent the interval 
since his first appearance here in bene- 
ficial study. The vocal faults which be- 
fore had interfered with the free utter- 
ance of a naturally attractive voice have 
been to some degree removed. His vo- 
calism, however, is still notable more for 
what it promises than for what is al- 
ready fulfilled. In manner of delivery 
and in the matter of interpretation he 
has made marked progress and there 
was much in his performance that was 
commendable. An audience, in which 
there were representatives from the New 
York City postmen, the Young People’s 
Political League of Philadelphia and 
from the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, rewarded his efforts with generous 
applause. E. A. 


David Sterkin’s Recital 


David Sterkin gave a violin recital 
Thursday evening, March 24, in Aeolian 
Hall. First on his program was the 
César Franck Sonata. Then came the 
Vieuxtemps’ D Minor Concerto and 
shorter numbers by Gluck-Kreisler, Go- 
dowsky-Press, Gdal Saleski, Gershwin- 
Dushkin and Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Sterkin’s performance was at all 
times effective. He is a player who has 
undeniable interpretative ability and his 
feeling for the coloring .capacities of his 





instrument is unusual. In numbers 
whose interest lay chiefly in their exhi- 
bitional opportunities, Mr. Sterkin was 
less impressive than he was in more 
straightforward music. For this reason, 
perhaps, the Franck Sonata was his 
best medium of expression though parts 
of the Concerto benefitted by his dis- 
criminating approach. The pleasant 
brevities which comprised his third 
group proved him able to capture suc- 
cessfully the most varied moods. Saint- 
Saéns’ vapid but showy “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” was a brilliant finale. Harry 
Anik was an excellent pianistic col- 
league. M. F. 


Eleanor Whittley Heard 


A song recital by Eleanor Whittley, a 
young soprano of ingratiating manner, 
was given on Friday evening, March 25, 
in Aeolian Hall. Richard Hageman was 
at the piano. His discerning hand was 
evident in the selection of a program in- 
cluding some unusual and many very 
effective numbers. Miss Whittley’s 
voice is a light and silvery soprano, par- 
ticularly pleasing in its upper range. 
There were evidences of careful train- 
ing and good taste, but a lack of rich- 
ness and dramatic effect in her singing. 
Seemingly, despite a good method, she 
must still learn how tones are projected 
to fill and thrill an auditorium. There 
is, of course, excellent possibility of 
future artistic growth. 

The program began with an Old Ital- 
ian group by Rosa, Cavalli, Caccini and 
Falconieri, of which the last but one was 
represented by a particularly beautiful 
apostrophe to Love. Then came German 
lieder, which seemed lacking in emo- 
tional portrayal, the pretty, young voice 
tripping through their sentiments with 
something of unconcern. Exception may 
be made of the very popular Mahler 
song, “Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht?” 
which attracts by the pretty artificiality 
of its melody and its naive text. 

One of the most interesting groups 
was of Scandinavian songs by Grieg, 
Rangstrém, Ekenberg and Grondahl in 
which the singer used the original texts 
with considerable success. The lyric pas- 
sages of these atmospheric Northern 
works often showed Miss Whittley’s 
upper voice to good effect. Last came a 
group of English and American num- 
bers, in which Mr. Hageman’s “Christ 





[Continued on page 25] 
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Eliminating the Personal Element in Opera ° 





Best Impersonations 
Achieved Through Perfect- 
ing Technical Simplicity, 
According to Acting Creed 
of Georges Baklanoff—Im- 
personal View Involves 
Process of Co-ordinating 
Sympathy, Imagination and 
Nervous Force—Individual 
Thoughts Immersed in Mood 
ot Role with Forgetfulness 
of Self 
HICAGO, March 26.—That it is nec- 
essary for an operatic artist to reduce 

his technic to its absolute simplicity, is 

the opinion of Georges Bakianoff, who 
is to make his first concert tour of Amer- 
ica next season. 

Mr. Baklanoff first came to this coun- 
try as leading baritone of the Boston 
Opera, and later established himself as 
one of the most individual members of 
the Chicago operatic organization, otf 
which he was a member for ten years. 

Mr. Baklanoff’s explanation of his 
method of working suggests how he has 
contrived to produce ettects of a highly 
characteristic sort. To gain that per- 
fection of simplicity of technic he holds 
that it is necessary to eliminate from the 
performance the personal element of the 
artist involved; to get rid of the private 
individual’s peculiar views of life, and 
to deal directly with the materials pre- 
sented in the text and music of the par- 
ticular réle he sings; to deal with them 
as they are presented to his imagina- 
tion after the personal element has been 
eliminated. 

The advantages of this method of pro- 
cedure are unlimited, according to Mr. 
Baklanoff. Altthough he states he is 
comparatively awkward in private life, 
he is known on the stage to possess an 
almost cat-like agility which has a per- 
fect rhythm of its own, and which per- 
mits him to accomplish in “The Love of 
the Three Kings,” for instance, a leap 
down a flight of steps, which, he says, 
would invariably land him on his nose 
if he were to attempt it in private life. 

The intangible way through which Mr. 
Baklanoff discovers the gist of a techni- 
cal problem is impossible for him to com- 
pletely define. He disclaims actual un- 
derstanding of the process, and says that 
while he admires the system of Dalcroze 
eurythmics, and would certainly have 
any children-of his trained in it, he has 
never studied the method himself, and 
does not depend upon it for synchroniza- 
tion of movement with music upon the 
stage. Similarly, while Mr. Baklanoff 
is not a product of the Moscow Art 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Georges Baklanoff as “Antoine” in Massenet’s “Cleopatre” 


Theater, his method of approaching a 
dramatic work has much in common 
with the methods of that organization. 
What the Moscow players speak of as 
“the red line of feeling” in a character 
gives a clue to Mr. Baklanoff’s own point 
of view on a roéle. For, just as each 
player strives to embody the actual feel- 
ing dominant in the character he plays, 
and to relate it to that in each of the 
other characters involved in the plot, 
he himself, in constructing an imperso 
nation, works to get, not an imitation of 
the character, nor yet to attain personal 
realism, but to produce an illusion of 








Petits Canards.” 


folk-song group to her recitals. 


N. Y. Sun 


the songs, and use of gesture, 


DISEUSE. 


common interest. 


She was particularly suc- 
cessful in a Ravel group, where her TRUE 
NESS OF INTONATION found its reward. with Poldowski, Ravel, Carpenter, Mous- 

A “Mai Night,” written by Mr. Hageman, 
was much applauded, and Moussorgsky’s 


numbers were full of quaint, native humor, 
and not without a spice of malice. 
WAS THE REAL THING, and Mile 
would be well advised to add a contrasting 


CIVES INTERESTING RECITAL 

. . . Mme. Arnoux was fair to see and in by Saint-Saens. She prefaced her songs 
her singing, her interpretative remarks on 
displayed 
MARKED TALENT IN THE ART OF A 
Her program was of un- 


reality as it pertains to the given char- 
acter under given conditions. 

In other words, Mr. Baklanoff’s own 
presumable emotions and reactions, were 
he faced with the situations in which 
his characters are found, do not enter 
into his impersonations. Taking that 
impersonal view of a character, in which 
his own personality is nullified, he for- 
mulates its identity in a kind of acting 
which is not so much a mental activity 
as a process of the entire sympathetic 
system of mind, imagination and nerv- 
ous force. 

The “red line of feeling,” if one wished 


LOUISE AR 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


GREETED BY CRITICS AS 


to borrow the Moscow players’ term, 
thus leads him to define roughly such a 
character as Guido Colonna in “Monna 
Vanna” as a Florentine husband of the 
Renaissance, who is above all jealous of 
his property. Golaud, in “Pelléas,” he 
seems to view as a personification of the 
male sex, a man with complete emotional 
life, yet one who divines in his married 
life something amiss. Golaud is, in Mr. 
Baklanoff’s words, “the most deceived 
man in grand opera.” Escamillo is a 
man-about-town with the lust for power, 
Scarpia is an example of technical effi- 
ciency caught off its guard by the per- 
sonal element of self-gratification. The 
Father in “Louise,” wistful and baffled, 
does not even begin to understand the 
daughter he loves, except through his 
affection for her. Mare Antoine’s “red 
line of feeling” is to live up to his glo- 
rious Cleopdtre. ' 

Vocally, Mr. Baklanoff was a zealous 
student, and perfected his technic until 
he had it developed to a point where he 
could forget it. A similar care leads him 
to choose his costumes, and to complete 
his make-up, literally to the finger-tips, 
with the most scrupulous concern. 

But, above all, Mr. Baklanoff remains 
immersed in the mood of a rdéle, forget- 
ful of self. Only once did he actually 
observe his performance, as it were 
from an outsider’s perspective. Last 
summer, when he was abroad, physi- 
cians gave him only a few months to 
live. He spent his time feverishly mo- 
toring through Europe, where, as he 
explains, one is comforted by the ab- 
sence of speed regulations. As Mr. 
Baklanoff was not confined to bed, he 
consented to fulfill some operatic en- 
gagements he had undertaken before 
his illness grew crucial, and one night 
he undertook a performance as Rigoletto 
which he looked upon then as the final 
one in his career. 


Looking at Himself 


Throughout the evening, he observed 
himself as a spectator might have seen 
and heard him. He found himself using 
new shades of expression, and employ- 
ing a restraint which seemed quite novel 
to him. There was nothing to be afraid 
of, or to cause him nervousness, as sing- 
ing in “Rigoletto” seemed, after all, a 
rather unpretentious prelude to eternity. 
Things were “very queer,” and when Mr. 
Baklanoff ended his performance and 
closed the theater door behind him, he 
said to himself, “Well, that’s over.” 

It was not over, as it turned out, but 
it was the first and last time Mr. Bak- 
lanoff ever stepped outside that position 
he always seeks for a performance, that 
natural place where he permits himself 
to be aware only of the actual materials 
of a réle, and which suggests the method 
of the Russian school, by which is at- 
tained the suggestion of a reserve power 
always ready to burst forth, which burns 
steadily throughout a performance and 
upon which an actor seems able to lay 
his hand to make a part significant in 
its slightest movement or its most tenu- 
ous mood. EUGENE STINSON. 


OUX 


Singer of Individuality 


IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


N. Y. Times N. Y. American 
MLLE. ARNOUX’S CLEAR-CUT STYLE For once omitting the customary opening 
was exactly suited to Pierné’s “Petit ancient compositions, a song recital at Town 
Rentier,”” or Chabrier’s ‘‘Villanelle des Hall began yesterday afternoon with a 


modern group by Duparc, Pierne, Franck, 
Saint-Saens and Chabrier; and continued 


sorgsky, Hageman and a _ closing batch of 
French folk-songs. It will be noticed that 


““Hopak,” with descriptive action, won an the German classics also were absent for 
encore a change. 

It was the final group of “Chansons THE DARING’ RECITAL-GIVER’ was 
Bressanes,” in costume, and in dialect. Louise Arnoux, a French mezzo-soprano, 
with flute obligato by Mr. Willson, that WHOSE PERFORMANCES WERE AS UN- 
REVEALED MLLE. ARNOUX IN HER TRUE USUAL AS HER PROGRAMME. 

FORM as a singing comedienne. The four 


THIS HAS GREAT CHARM 


Arnoux ... The crinolined, dainty little lady 


proved to be AN INTERPRETER OF UN- 
COMMON CHARM, and revealed RIPE AND 
INTELLIGENT ART in depicting moods 
poetical, tender, comic, whimsical, arch and 
even sardonic, as in “The Dance of Death,” 


with BRIEF AND PIQUANT EXPLANA- 
TIONS of their nature, and intensified her 
performance with ELOQUENT TOUCHES 
OF HISTRIONISM. The audience showed 
keen appreciation and delight. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


RECITAL OF INDIVIDUALITY PLEASES 
AUDIENCE AT TOWN HALL 


Miss Arnoux, who prefaced her numbers 
with interpretative remarks, gave a per- 
formance of considerable effectiveness with 
INTERPRETATIVE SKILL as its chief char- 
acteristic. 


N. Y. Courier des Etats-Unis 


Mme. Louise Arnoux posséde UNE AD- 
MIRABLE VOIX de mezzo-soprano dont la 
pureté s’allie a la belle méthode et au 
GRAND CHARME PERSONNEL DE 
L’ ARTISTE. 

LES REMARQUABLES QUALITES DE 
MODULATION, DE DICTION ET D'EX- 
PRESSION de Mme. Arnoux, son sentiment 
dramatique et so finesse d’interprétation 
justifient bien tous les éloges que de public 
connaisseur ne manque pas de lui prodiguer. 


Management 
BOGUE-LABERGE, Inc., 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Miss Talley as Philine in “Mignon” 
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ONE YEASR’S “RECORD 
eACHIEVEMENT 


<< ae Oger February 17, 1926, Miss Talley made her 





debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City. 


On February 17, 1927, Miss Talley had sung for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company thirty-four 
(34) performances in the following operas: 


“Rigoletto”, “Lucia di Lammermoor”, “Rossignol”, > ne 
“Tales of Hoffmann”, “Magic Flute”. 





During the same period she had also sung sixty 
(60) concerts throughout the United States. 


Season 1927-1928 i ap | 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC 


NCREASING cost of orchestral maintenance is 
a factor which affects the future of symphonic 

music. No large orchestra today can meet its 
expenses through the revenue from concerts, and 
all of them are subsidized from individual or 
civic sources. Some pessimists declare that the 
symphony orchestra is doomed to extinction, and 
that its place will be taken by the chamber or- 
chestra. Others foresee its replacement by me- 
chanical devices. H. H. Stuckenschmidt, a young 
critic and composer of Berlin, advocates the ma- 
chine as solution of the problem. In the current 
number of Modern Music, he writes: 

“The situation is so acute that it leads one to 
speculate whether in fifty years there will be 
permanent orchestras. My conclusion is that in 
fifty years we shall make music mechanically. 
The mechanical orchestra, whatever form it may 
take, will be inexpensive. The initial outlay 
might at the most be equivalent to the cost of 
maintaining one of our present-day orchestras for 
five years. One man at a switchboard should be 
able to operate the entire apparatus. There will 
still be famous soloists who will bring their ac- 
companists with them—a phonograph record or 
a pianola roll. The cost of buying musical ma- 
terial will be no greater than it is today. There 
might be a supplementary charge on the records, 
of several hundred per cent, which should go di- 
rectly.to the composer and would, of course, bring 
him royalties considerably higher than those he 
now enjoys.” 


Herr Stuckenschmidt bases his prophecy of 
mechanical music on other grounds as well. “Dur- 
ing the last hundred years,” he says, “orchestral 
and chamber music heve become increasingly dif- 
ficult to perform. The difficulties are not merely 
relative; styles and forms have actually become 
increasingly complicated. The logical outcome 
can be foreseen: in a few years we shall have 
music which only a few virtuosi will be able to 
play. 

“The creative mind, long confined by the neces- 
sity of thinking instrumentally through fear of 
producing what is unplayable, has begun to break 
through these limits. The artist is no longer con- 
tent merely to express what is instrumentally 
feasible. Discarding the thought of the inter- 
preter, he has begun to write, timidly and halt- 
ingly, music of a super-instrumental conception. 

“Speed and force, hitherto hampered by the 
comparative inflexibility and the limited strength 
of the human hand, will be augmented consider- 
ably. For such music there are no players—only 
mechanical instruments. The machine has no 
limitations. Its strength and speed are prac- 
tically limitless, its performances of unfailing 
precision and uniform objectivity. Not only can 
it replace the human being, but it outdoes him, 
for it does not mutilate; it is impersonal. 

“The most honest player, whose intention is to 
remain objective and true to the text, cannot 
avoid certain deviations in tempi and dynamics. 
Our system of notation is childishly inadequate. 
Nor can any of us estimate a sonority exactly or 
maintain it with any degree of precision. Con- 
sequently most performances are bad—that is, 
false. But the public, accustomed to this state of 
affairs, applauds a performer who is subjective 
and ‘original’ and speaks of a good interpretation 
when there is, in reality, a performance full of 
pseudo-original exaggerations.” 





MUSIC AND THE CHILD 


NIVERSAL agreement as to the value of mu- 

sic in the general education of the child is 
to be expected only with the arrival of the mille- 
nium. There are still many educators who hon- 
estly believe that the public school is not the 
place for teaching a subject which, they maintain, 
has no practical bearing upon the preparation of 
the child for the struggles of adult life. It is a 
question of the meaning of “practical” when ap- 
plied to any study in the curriculum. To Karl 
W. Kehrkens, music is as practical a study as 
any other. Writing in the current issue of School 
Music, he says: 

“Modern educational theory is based on the 
thought that perhaps the most important service 
that the school can perform for the individual 
is to teach him to do better the things that he 
will do anyway. Education of the future is to be 
based largely on instincts and other inherited 
traits. 

“In the case of music, practically every child 
has both interest and a certain degree of native 
capacity. The amount of talent naturally varies 
greatly, and there are only a few who have the 
inborn ability to become great musical geniuses. 
But practically everyone has sufficient native 
talent to make it possible for him to enjoy and 
participate in it to such an extent that good music 
may come to have considerable significance in his 
life. And in childhood practically everyone has 
a lively interest in music as well as some capacity 
for it. 

“The task of the music educator becomes plain. 
His business is to begin with the crude interest 
and the undeveloped capacity possessed by all 
children and, through supplying suitable environ- 
ment and appropriate musical training, to cause 
these to become refined to the point where each 
individual child has developed his musical powers 
in such a way that participation in and enjoyment 
of good music becomes as much a part of his life 
as tastefully selected clothing and well-served 
food.” 

Exception may be taken to Mr. Gehrkens’ com- 
parison of music to bodily comforts, without 
lessening the force of his argument. Music may 
not be as essential to the individual as food and 
raiment, but it is as important to his cultural life 
as good literature. To miss knowing the music 
of Johannes Brahms, for example, is like being 
unaware of the poetry of Robert Browning; ignor- 
ance of either implies a gap in one’s knowledge 
of human achievement. 
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When String Players Vocalize 


Members of the Persinger String Quartet of Cali- 
fornia are apparently having ensemble difficulties in a 
novel vocal employment, while searching out the hid- 
den beauties of the composer’s manuscript. They are 
engaged in what they call a “reading” rehearsal. Left 
to right, they are: Nathan Firestone, viola; Walter 
Ferner, ’cello, and Louis Ford, violin. The picture was 
taken by Louis Persinger, leader of the quartet, at 
their hotel in San Francisco. 


Mack—tThe arts of elocution lie not so far removed 
from the related field of diction in song. This subject 
has been extensively studied by many authorities. A 
recruit to the field has recently been reported in Ann 
Mack, soprano, who with her teacher, Estelle Liebling, 
is collaborating on a series of articles for publication 
on the subject of the speaking voice. 


Chemet—Renée Chemet asserts that her violin is a 
weather prophet. She proved it several months ago 
at a party where she was a guest and played for the 
company. When she had finished, she plucked the E 
string. It vibrated to a pianissimo. “You hear that?” 
she questioned. “You hear how the tone does not stop? 
That means cold and rain.” Sure enough, next morn- 
ing the weather was most inclement! 


Homer—Louise Homer, with her composer-husband, 
Sidney Homer, has been spending the winter in Flor- 
ida. Mme. Homer was chosen to open the million dollar 
Biscayne Fronton (the Madison Square Garden of the 
Florida city) at Miami recently. She was also engaged 
to give a recital in Deland. Mme. Homer’s return to 
the Metropolitan next season will, it is reported, be 
marked by the resumption of several of her most pop- 
ular réles. 


Newman—Ernest Newman, music critic of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, arrived in Boston on March 21, 
accompanied by Mrs. Newman. He was announced to 
deliver the principal address at the Beethoven cente- 
nary memorial meeting in Symphony Hall on March 
28. Mr. and Mrs. Newman will be in this country 
twelve days, spending nine of them in Boston. The 
remaining time is given to New York, from which har- 
bor they sail on the Laconia on April 2. 


Taylor—Although librettos for his forthcoming 
opera have deluged Deems Taylor, the composer has 
planned to defer making his choice until after a visit 
to Europe “for rest” within a few weeks. Mr. Taylor 
reports that the books submitted have proved unsuit- 
able because they provide too rapid action and not 
enough opportunity for lyric expression. He suggests 
that, if the American type of “go-getter” is to be used 
as the central figure, he should prefer some famous 
hero “like a Captain Kidd.” 


Johnson—Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, recently broke his record of five appearances in 
eleven days by singing four times in a week, and ap- 
pearing twice in less than two days. On Saturday, 
March 5, he sang Faust. He appeared as Radames in 
the next Tuesday’s special “Aida” performance for the 
benefit of the Masonic Charities. It was the first time 
he had ever sung the latter réle anywhere, though he 
has about twenty-nine parts to his credit. Then Mr. 
Johnson sang twice in less than two days—on Friday 
night in the leading tenor réle of “The King’s Hench- 
— and at Saturday’s matinée in “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande.” 
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Music History to Order 
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in some cases Simply Appalling! 

How some college students absorb 
Facts about Music History is shown by 
a piquant list submitted to us by T. G. 
In a recent examination in music his- 
tory the following answers were ob- 
tained: 

“Bach wrote feuds and passions.” 

“Dunstable was the first English 
country pointer.” 

“Bach wrote fudges.” 

“A fugue is very flighty and full of 
runs.” 

The story of “Siegfried”: “Siegfried’s 
mother left him a sword, and one day he 
killed a worm and tasted the blood of it.” 

The story of “Parsifal”: “There is a 
girl and two servants staying with the 
king, and suddenly there appears a boy 
who has shot a swan. The girl recog- 
nizes the boy and tells him about his 
father, who is dead, and how he was 
brought up in the wildness by his 
mother. This makes the boy seem very 
sad and he acts silly, until she kisses 
him and turns him into a real hero!” 

* * * 


Could Do Without 


ECONTE be LISLE, the poet, is re- 
ported to have bitterly resented the 

fact that Massenet was commissioned to 
share his glory in writing the incidental 
music for his drama, “Les Erinnyes.” 

One day at the rehearsal he listened 
coldly to the performance of the score. 
An enthusiast rushed up to him and 
cried: 

“Heavens, but it is beautiful!” 

“Yes,” he snapped, “but wholly un- 


19? 


necessary! 
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The Early Bird 


ERDI, when a poor and struggling 
composer, is said to have returned to 
his modest lodging after the successful 
premiere of “Nabucco,” only to be 


E toiling Cosmos must haye.many a discouraged moment. 
After straining for hundreds of years’ to produce. Bachs, 
Beethovens and Brahmses, théreport falls so lightly on the 
youthful intelligence of the Normal Young American that it 
may be set down as an unrelieved fizzle. 
struggles of the musical appreciation mentors, the results are 


Despite the gigantic 





wakened by a rapping at five in the 
morning. The visitor turned out to be 
a noted publisher, who thought to steal 
a march on his competitors and secure 
the rights to the score cheap. 

“How much do you want for your 
opera, Signor Verdi?” he asked. 

“Thirty thousand francs.” 

The publisher thought he had not 
heard aright and repeated his question. 

“T said thirty thousand; because you 
got up so early to come here. Tonight 
it would be fifty thousand.” 

In the end the publisher paid, but the 
chagrin is said to have laid him up for 
several days! 


x * * 
A Hypercritical Hymn 
ip ee 
So snatchy! 


Eurydice ?— 
Most too nice! 
Don José 
Proved too nosey. 
Violetta 
Scarce got better. 
There was Carmen, 
Fond of barmen; 
Lucrezia Borgia 
Loved to gorge yuh! 
Louise was free 
And loved Paree! 
Underground, Aidy 
Rapidly grew seedy. 
Nearly every story 
Of the opera’s gory. 
Why not go, in its place, 
To a bicycle race? 
a» & -& 
Efficacious 


AUGHTER (before her recital): 
“Father, I’m afraid my voice won’t 
fill this large hall!” 
Paterfamilias: ‘““My dear, to be candid, 
I’m afraid it will empty it.” 
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musicians, cannot be considered 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


. ,Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





Africa or U. S.? 
Question Box Editor: 


Are the Negro spirituals really a 

relic of African music or not? 
AGNES C., 

Harrisburg, Pa., March 25, 1927. 

Undoubtedly the Negro sense of 
rhythm has something of his primitive 
and barbaric forefathers, but the music 
itself has been more influenced by camp- 
meeting music than by the African 
jungle. Please understand this is en- 
tirely a personal opinion of the Question 
Box Editor, and is not to be considered 
an authoritative statement. 

7 9 9 


About Joseph Jongen 
Question Box Editor: 


What is the nationality of the com- 
poser Jongen? Can you give a few facts 
regarding his career? 

JEWEL GOMBERG. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 27, 1927. 

Joseph Jongen is a Belgian, having 
been born in Liége in 1873. He is a 
graduate of the Liége Conservatory, 
where he served, when eighteen, as as- 
sistant professor of counterpoint. He 
was awarded a prize by the Royal 
Academy of Belgium for a string quar- 
tet, and has won both first and second 
honors for the Prix de Rome. He is 
now professor of counterpoint in the 


WEAVER PIANOS 


Brussels Conservatory, an appointment 
he received in 1920. 
7 9 9 


The Capotasto 


Question Box Editor: 

What is a capo d’astro? 

GEORGE WHITCOMB. 

Baltimore, March 24, 1927. 

The word is properly “capotasto” and 
it is the ridge or “nut” at the end of 
the fingerboard of stringed instruments 
having fingerboards, over which the 
strings pass. There is also a device 
which can be fixed across the finger- 
board of a guitar to raise the pitch at 
will, 

 . £ 


The “Triangle Concerto” 


Question Box Editor: 

Which concerto by Liszt is referred to 
occasionally as the “Triangle Concerto,” 
and for what solo instrument is it writ- 
ten? Davip P. Morris. 

Detroit, March 24, 1927. 

Liszt’s E Flat Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra has been called the “Triangle 
Concerto” because of the prominent part 
which the triangle plays in a particular 
part of the score, At the time of this 
work’s composition the triangle was in 
bad odor with the recognized composers 
and the title was derisively bestowed 
upon it. 


Fabini, Uruguayan Composer, Believes 
Americans Will Produce Great Music 
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Eduardo Fabini, in “Gaucho” Costume, About te Start on a Long Ride. 








Inset Shows 


Mr. Fabini as a Citizen 


E can never see ourselves as others 
us. Consequently, the point of view 
of a musician from another country and 
another race, on the subject of what 
the United States has done and is doing 
in music, is doubly valuable. 

Eduardo Fabini, who 
Uruguay and who was sent up here 
by his government, is the most im- 
portant composer of that nation. He 
believes that the United States has a 
very distinct future and that it will in 
turn influence other nations. 

“You cannot always tell, when you are 
near a thing,” said Mr. Fabini, “how it 
looks, or, in this case, how it sounds. I, 
personally, hearing your music from 
another hemisphere, am of the firm con- 
viction that something new and inter- 
esting is now in the process of evolving 
In spite of the fact that most of your 
music is light and gay, there is a dis- 
tinct lyrical beauty and sadness under- 
neath. 

“IT do not mean that everything one 
hears here is of startling originality. 
That wouldn’t be true anywhere. But 
there is often highly individual meiody 
as well as characteristics that belong to 
the United States and to no other nation. 
It is the product, I believe, of the un- 
usual intelligence and energy of the 
people of North America. The mere 
possession of a definite style of music 
does not by any means pre-suppose an 
extensive musical literature either in 
quality or in quantity. Take Spain as 
an example. The Spanish style in music 
is as definite as in painting or archi- 
tecture, and yet, until recently, there 
has been for a long time nothing musi- 
cal of any consequence there.” 

Mr. Fabini was born at Solis near 
Montevideo. After some years of study 
there, went to the Brussels Conservatory 
here he continued work for six or seven 
years, specializing in violin under César 
Thomson. During his years there, he 
gave much of his spare time to compos- 
ing without letting anyone know about 
it, but his most important works have 
been written in his native country. 


hails from 


“T am a great lover of outdoor life,” ‘ 


went on Mr. Fabini, “and it is in what 
you call ‘the great open spaces’ that I 
have found my chief inspiration. The 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Campo’ which is to be 


played by the Pan-American Orchestra ¥ 


in Washington on April 5, was suggested 
to my mind by just what the title im- 


x Bush & Lane Piano Company 


plies, ‘the open country.’ It is built upon 
the ‘tristes’ which are the native tunes 
sung by the gauchos, and played on the 
accordeon, which you might almost call 
their national instrument. The poem is 
difficult to play on account of the native 
rhythms which change at almost every 
measure. It was played at the Teatro 
Colon by the Vienna Philharmonic with 
Richard Strauss conducting, several 
years ago and was very well received. 
Strauss commented at the time upon its 
difficulty. 

““Campo’ is not program music. It 
is simply a symphonic impression in one 
movement suggested by the fields and 
the folk-lore of my native country. An- 
other work for which I went to the fields, 
is my ‘Isla de los Cecibos’ which is not 
really an island at all, but a grove of 
trees in an arid plain where all the 
birds go to nest and their songs are 
almost like a musie box. 

“Naturally I hope that my music may 
become well-known here and that is one 
reason why I have come so far, for I 
should like to have it enjoyed in a coun- 
try which I so much admire.” 

a. As Bi 


Carleton College Men Will Tour 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., March 26.—The 
Carleton College Men’s Club will go on 
its thirtieth annual tour in April, with 
an itinerary including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and other points in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. The tour will start on 
April 9. Theodore M. Finney of the 
College Conservatory directs the club, 
while Allan Clow of Ogilvie is manager 
of the tour. Lee Finney of Minneapolis 


is accompanist and ’cello soloist. G. S. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
fimest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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San Francisco Symphony 
President Resigns 


AN FRANCISCO, March 26.— 
John D. McKee has resigned 
from the presidency of the Sym- 
peony Association, an office he has 
eld for eight years. This an- 
nouncement was made at the con- 
cluding subscription concert of the 
San Francisco Roseshany on March 
20, when Mr. McKee was called tc 
the stage and made a brief speech 
of appreciation of the orchestra 
and of its conductor. The players 
honored him with a tusch. Mr. 
McKee voiced the opinion that an 
endowment was the only satisfac- 
tory way to finance a symphonic 
organization. As evidence of his 
continued interest, he announced 
that he would give $50,000 toward 
an endowment fund of $1,000,000. 
MarJory M. FISHER. 











SAN FRANCISCO LIST 
COVERS WIDE FIELD 


Clavilux and Rosa Ponselle 
Attract—Quartet Makes 
Début 


By Marjory M. Fisher 
SAN FRANcIsco, March 26.—Thomas 
Wilfred, in a recital of the Clavilux, and 


Rosa Ponselle in song recitals were com- 
peting attractions on the evening of 
March 16. Both drew capacity audi- 
ences and were acclaimed with enthusi- 
asm, 

Mr. Wilfred’s presentation of light as 
an art complete in itself was given un- 
der the sponsorship of the Women’s City 
Club, and was repeated on the following 
night. Both recitals were given in the 
Club’s attractive auditorium. The pos- 
sibilities of the Clavilux were shown in 
such “compositions” as “Chicago” and 
“A Fairy Tale of the Orient.” Mr. Wil- 
fred’s explanatory comments added 
great interest to the effective program. 

Miss Ponselle, appearing on Selby 
Oppenheimer’s Concert Series, gave 
arias and songs by Boito, Rosa, Decreus, 
Verdi, Watts, Kursteiner, Hué and Ce- 
dano, and an astonishing number of en- 
cores. Miss Ponselle did fine work in 
the “Swiss Echo Song.” Veracini’s “Pas- 
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“She was born to be a 
violinist.” 
London Morning Post. 
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Acolian Hall, 689 Fifth Ave. New York 








toral” and Wagner’s “Traiume” were 
also favorites. Stuart Ross was both ac- 
companist and soloist. 

The California String Quartet of the 
San Francisco Conservatory made its 
début in Sorosis Club Hall on March 15 
before an expectant and appreciative 
audience. Members of the organization, 
who are at the head of string depart- 
ments at the Conservatory are Robert 
Pollak, William Wolski, Romain Verney 
and Michel Penha. The program was 
devoted to Beethoven. Ernest Bloch paid 
a verbal tribute to the composer. 

The California Quartet played in a 
manner that augured well for its artis- 
tic future. The concert was under the 
management of Alice Seckels. 

Subscribers to the Alice Seckels Mati- 
née Musicales were complimented with 
an extra piano recital given by Maurice 
Dumesnil in the ballroom of the Fair- 
mont Hotel on March 14. Mr. Dumes- 
nil also gave a Chopin-Debussy program 
in the Scottish Rite Hall under the man- 
agement of the Elwyn Bureau, his third 
appearance here. 


KANSAS CITY GIVES 
BEETHOVEN CONCERT 


Other Events Include Fine 
Recitals by Lewis and 
English Singers 
By Blanche Lederman 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 26.—An 
impressive event was the Beethoven 
memorial concert heard in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium. This concert was sponsored by 
the German-American Societies, of which 
Otto Schmid is president. Participants 
were the Little Symphony, augmented, 
and led by N. DeRubertis; Carl Flesch, 
violin soloist, and the Rev. Dr. Andreas 
Bard, speaker. 

Mr. Flesch, playing the Beethoven 
Concerto, matched the great music with 
stirring artistry. Welcome -was the or- 
chestra’s main contribution, Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, too seldom heard in 
this community. In this, and in the 
“Egmont” Overture, Mr. DeRubertis 
and his forces gave an uncommonly good 
account of their resources. 

Artistry of the highest degree was 
noted in the performance, in the Shubert 
Theater on March 8, of the English 
Singers; and interesting was the early 
century music so charmingly presented. 
This Fritschy afternoon attraction fol- 
lowed the appearance of Mary Lewis, 
soprano, at the same management’s 
night series in Convention Hall. Miss 
Lewis completely won her audience of 
4000. John Corigliano, violinist, as- 
sisted; and Lester Hodges accompanied 
both artists. 

The high schools and college student 
body recently attended, in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium, a concert given by the Little 
Symphony. Soloists were Helen Tingely, 
soprano, and Irwin Hurwitt, pianist, 
who won their appearances through a 
contest held last fall. Mr. Hurwitt, 
playing Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capric- 
cioso,” proved conclusively his right to 
high ambition. Miss Tingely’s voice, of 
pleasing quality, was heard in songs by 
Hahn and Thayer. Mr. DeRubertis and 
the Little Symphony used music by 
Brahms, Pierné, Chabrier, Schubert and 
Bizet. 

The Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority re- 
cently presented Evelyn Sonne Finlay, 
Thelma Steele, Gladys Besack, Miriam 
Chafee Sight, Carolina Schmidt Randell 
and Gladys Schnorf in a costume pro- 
gram at the Athenaeum. 
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ANSAS CITY, MO., March 26. 
—Carl Busch, of this city, has 
| been appointed head of the theory 
| department of the Horner Insti- 
| tute-Kansas City Conservatory. 
Mr. Busch will assume his duties 
in the fall. B. L. 


Syracuse Concludes Beethoven Series 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 27 (By Tele- 
graph to MUSICAL AMERICA).—An audi- 
ence of over 3000 crowded the Archi- 
bald Gymnasium of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity to hear rhe final concert by the 
Syracuse Symphony in the Beethoven 
Festival. Vladimir Shavitch conducted 
the Eighth and Ninth Symphonies, 
which brought this series to a triumph- 
ant close. In the choral symphony the 
soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, Neva- 
da Van Der Veer, Judson House and 
Fred Patton. 


All the material in Musical America is 
copyrighted and may be : l 
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LOS ANGELES GIVES 
EAR TO ORCHESTRAS 


Oberhoffer Arrives— Y oung 
Men and Women Give 
Concerts 


By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, March 26.—Emil Ober- 
hoffer arrived last week to take up the 
baton of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Mr. Oberhoffer received th« 
invitation to come to Los Angeles just 
as he and Mrs. Oberhoffer were starting 


for New York en route to Europe. Im- 
mediately upon arrival, the conductor 
held a conference with Caroline E. Smith 
manager of the orchestra, after which it 
was announced that Mr. Oberhoffer 
would complete the season according to 
plans that had been outlined by the lat« 
Walter Henry Rothwell. 

Ilya Bronson, solo ’cellist and con- 
ductor of the Young Men’s Symphony, 
stepped from his place in the orchestra 
to lead the popular concert on March 
20, when an all-Tchaikovsky program 
was given. It was a day for ’cellists, as 
Hans Kindler was the soloist, playing 
the Rococo Variations. The program 
included the Andante Cantabile, played 
in memory of Mr. Rothwell, and the 
“Pathétique” Symphony. It was an im 
pressive concert, with the orchestra play- 
ing uncommonly well. Mr. Kindler 
played with artistry. 

The Women’s Symphony, under Henry 
Schoenefeld, gave another demonstration 
of its ability before members of the Fri- 
day Morning Club on March 18. The 
program included Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Arabesque,” No. 
1, in A, numbers by Mozart and Dvorak 
and a Sarabande for oboe and strings 
by Mr. Schoenefeld, in which Ethel 
Averhill scored through her playing of 
the oboe. 





Cuicaco.—Advanced pupils of Heniot 
Lévy were heard in recital at Kimball 
Hall on March 19, making a creditable 
showing. 


HUTUDE OES NE PRRINONDRNANN 19 


“An 
Incomparably 
Great 
Achievement” 


MARGERY 
MAXWELL 


Soprano 
Chicago Opera 
Association 


Margery Maxwell! 
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New York's Concerts and Recitals 





[Continued from page 18] 


Went Up Into the Hills” was included. 
The composer shared applause with the 
singer. Ty: ae 


Miss Bacon’s Eighth 


The success of her recent seven re- 
citals covering the entire thirty-two pi- 
ano sonatas of Beethoven was such that 
Katherine Bacon gave an eighth recital, 
devoted to five of the most popular ones, 
on March 26, the actual centennial an- 
niversary of the composer’s death, in the 
Town Hall. All five sonatas performed 
on this occasion bore identifying titles, 
including the A Flat work, Op. 26, which 
emerged on Miss Bacon’s program as the 
‘‘Funeral March” Sonata, being dubbed 
for one of its movements after the fash- 
ion of Chopin’s Op. 35. The other num- 
bers, all of which had been included by 
Miss Bacon in her previous comprehen- 
sive survey were the “Moonlight,” the 
“Waldstein,” the “Appassionata,” and 
that of Op. 81, usually called “Les 
Adieux” though it is properly “L’ Adieu.” 

As in her preceding recitals this sea- 
son, Miss Bacon’s Beethoven playing 
was altogether admirable, being serious 
yet not arid, joyful but not boisterous, 
and dignified without being pompous. 
Her technical proficiency goes without 
saying. Miss Bacon gave especially de- 
lightful flavors to the rondo of the 
“Waldstein,” the Allegretto of the 
“Moonlight,” and the varied first move- 
ment of the A Flat Sonata. Her “Ap- 
passionata” was tense and pulsating. 
One regretted that Miss Bacon had not 
elected to repeat the A Major Sonata, 
Op. 101, which had been an outstanding 
event of her series. a Bs 





Moiseiwitsch Reappears 


An excellent recital, the finest, pos- 
sibly, that he has ever given in New 
York, pleased admirers of Benno Moisei- 
witsch mightily on Saturday afternoon, 
March 26, in Aeolian Hall. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch has always ‘been admired for his 
artistic, imaginative and_ colorfully 
poetic treatment of music on the piano; 
these qualities, however, had hitherto 
been combined by the player into what 
was more or less a miniature. On Sat- 
urday Mr. Moiseiwitsch seemed inspired 
with a broader urge, and his perform- 
ance reached truly thrilling heights very 
often. Not before has he played the B 
Minor Sonata of Chopin with such un- 
trammeled sweep, nor has he given 
Liszt’s lone Sonata in the same key the 
heroic proportions which characterized 
his reading on this occasion. Some in- 
herent technical faults remain in Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch’s pianism. His fortissimo 
chords, for instance, still savor more of 
emphasis than they do of power. This 
shortcoming was apparent in the Fan- 
tasy preceding the G Minor Fugue of 
Bach-Liszt, and in the opening of the 
Liszt Sonata. 

A group of short pieces including 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” Debussy’s “Min- 
strels,” a Study by Stravinsky, Ibert’s 
“Little White Donkey” and two Rach- 
maninoff Preludes were altogether aris- 
tocratic and delightful in performance. 
The Stravinsky was an unusual bit of 
virtuosity which earned itself a repeti- 
tion. Much enthusiasm entered into the 
proceedings and several encores were re- 
quired to satisfy Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s ap- 
proving hearers. ie? 


Blind Men’s Benefit 


The annual concert for the benefit of 
the Blind Men’s Improvement Club of 
New York was given Saturday evening, 
March 26, in Aeolian Hall. A gener- 
ous program, carefully arranged and 
abounding in variety, was given by Gitla 
Erstinn, soprano; Henry Clancy, tenor; 
Irene Peckham, pianist, and Edwin 
Grasse, violinist and organist. Mr. 
Grasse opened the program with his own 
arrangement of Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 
Then Mr. Clancy sang songs by Don- 
audy, Rachmaninoff, Manney and 
Schneider and an aria from “Roméo et 


Juliette.” Miss Erstinn sang a group 
devoted to Fourdrain,  Pieraccini, 
Brahms, Manna-Zucca and the waltz 


song from the Gounod opera. Miss 
Peckham, a Gold Medal winner of the 
Music Week contests, presented a group 
made up of works by Chopin, Moszkow- 
ski and Liszt and Mr. Grasse as violin- 
ist played numbers by Wieniawski, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms-Joachim and a group 
of his own compositions. The program 
ended with duets by Miss Erstinn and 
Mr. Clancy—Thomas’ “Night Hymn at 
Sea” and Walther’s “It was a Lover and 
His Lass.” Gladys Brady and Blanche 
Barbot furnished the accompaniments. 
The audience was enthusiastic. M. F. 


Mt. St. Vincent Clubs 


The young ladies of the glee club and 
orchestra of the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent of the City of New York gave 
a public demonstration of their accom- 
plishments Saturday evening, March 26, 
in the Town Hall. Their program was 
one of interest and variety and both or- 
ganizations acquitted themselves in a 
manner that was wholly commendable. 
The orchestra had the first word and 
opened the program with Gluck’s “Rev- 
erie” and Matthewson’s “Intermezzo.” 
The Glee Club, under Nicola Montani, 
sang numbers by Palestrina, Gevaert, 
Chaminade, Rubinstein, Schubert, Bee- 
thoven, Densmore and Franck. Constan- 
tino Yon, professor of organ, played 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence” and “Whith- 
er” and Franck’s “Psalm 150.” There 
were divertissements by Mary Leddy 
and Natalie Hassett, who played a two- 
piano number by Arensky; the Misses 
Fillion who, accompanied by Mary Chin- 
nery, played Stoessel’s “Cantilene” for 
clarinet and violin; and Dorothy David- 
son, soprano, who sang Scott’s “Arioso 
del Sud.” The program ended with the 
orchestra playing Grétry’s “Chant du 
Soir.” E. A. 


Inga Wank in Recital 


Steinway Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 27, housed an audience which 
heard with much deserved appreciation 
a recital by Inga Wank, contralto, 
whose style and dignity on the platform 


suggested previous experience with a 
concert audience. Mme. Wank was 
hampered somewhat by the limited 


acoustics of the auditorium for her voice 
is one of power and vibrational force 
more fitting larger spaces. She proved 
herself, almost immediately after be- 
ginning her recital, to be an artistically 
minded singer with an unusual command 
of her equipment. A slight hardness in 
those of her numbers which dealt more 
often with the mezzo-soprano range did 
not detract materially from the gener- 
ally pleasing and satisfying aspects of 
the event. Mme. Wank’s program, in 
Italian, English and German, included 
arias from ‘“Mitrane,” and “Le Pro- 
phéte,” an excellent group of lieder, and 
songs of Burleigh, Mana-Zucca and La 
Forge. Josephine Hartmann Vollmer 
was her accompanist. C. 8. 


Matinée Musicale 


A concert far above the average both 
in choice of numbers and presentation 
was given by the New York Matinée 
Musicale in the Hotel Ambassador, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 27. A Beethoven 
Memorial program served also to cele- 
brate the third anniversary of this or- 
ganization whose members were the par- 
ticipants. Earl R. Hunt gave a sketch 
of Beethoven which was followed by a 
splendid performance of Beethoven’s 
Septet. Op. 20. Mary Merker, displaying 
a flexible soprano voice sang a group of 
songs by Mozart, Grieg, Massenet and 
Fourdrain and another group, slightly 
changed from the program, was sung 
by Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone. 
Most pleasing of his songs was one 
called “I Am Fate,” an excellent vehicle 
for exploitating the considerable power 
and range of his voice. The Bach Con- 
certo No. 2 in C for three pianos was 
the concluding number, the pianists be- 
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ing Clarence Adler, Edwin Hughes, and 
Harold Morris. Accompanying them 
was a string orchestra under the leader- 
ship of Alfred Troemel. The cordial 
audience got only smiles and bows for 
its generous applause. As a whole the 
concert was a thoroughly efficient and 
enjoyable one. H. H 
Mr. Brailowsky Again 

Alexander Brailowsky gave a piano 
recital, his second of the current term, 
which presented varied delights to a 
slightly snow laden audience in Carnegie 
Hall last Sunday afternoon, March 27. 
Mr. Brailowsky played a group of his 
favorite Chopin and two transcriptions 
of the not (by him) altogether despised 
Liszt. Otherwise his list departed some- 
what from those he has given before, in- 
cluding as it did the Thirty-two Varia- 
tions of Beethoven, which this year are 
achieving uncommendable popularity, 
and the Debussy Suite entitled simply 
“Pour le Piano,” consisting of a Prelude, 
Sarabande and Toccata. 

Mr. Brailowsky was in unusually im- 
pressive form. His playing seemed to 
have taken on more dimensions than had 
always been noted before. There was 
solidity in the more massive Beethoven 
variations and a contrasting delicacy 
and vagueness in the Debussy. There 
was romance and imagination in the 
Chopin, and orchestral color and sonor- 
ity in the Liszt arrangement of the 
Overture to “Tannhiuser.” His dis- 
crimination, attention to detail, general- 
ly pleasant tone and fluent technic roused 
the auditors to deserved appreciation 
and to requests for extras. A. B. H. 


Mr. Chigrinsky’s Debut 


A pianist with an agreeable tone, a 
fresh outlook and a wholesome style was 
heard in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of March 27. He was Alexander Chi- 
grinsky. He did not attempt to startle 
his audience, being apparently more 
wishful to interest the attentive persons 
who composed it; and in this he was un 
deniably successful. Sincerity is his 
in large measure, and with more expe- 
rience in public performance Mr. Chig- 
rinsky will doubtless achieve greater cer- 
tainty in projecting his ideas. Just at 


present, he seems inclined to lose sight 
of the larger structural lines of a com- 
position in an endeavor to bring out 
details; but this is a defect that will 
probably be remedied with further 
study. Mr. Chigrinsky’s restraint is 
commendable; his taste is admirable; he 
understands the value of variety in 
shading, and he plays with expression. 
Listed on his program were the Andante 
and Variations in F Minor of Haydn; 
the Bach-Busoni Chaconne; Grieg’s Son- 
ata, Op. 7; the Sonatine by Ravel; two 
Chopin numbers; Borodin’s “At the Con- 
vent,” and the Glinka-Balakireff wy ial 


The “Friends” in “St. Paul” 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is one 
of those inconvenient composers who 
calmly refuse to stay in the shelfy 
place to which a number of their critics 
have assigned them. Recurrently he ap- 
pears, unperturbed and successful. He 
reappeared in New York, in one of his 
most imposing guises, on Sunday after- 
noon, March 27, when the Society of the 
Friends of Music sang “St. Paul” in the 
Town Hall before an audience which 
filled the house to capacity. And, al- 
though a few persons left at the end of 
the first part, the greater number who 
remained till the close of the oratorio 
were visibly impressed. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted. The cho- 
rus had been trained by Stephen Towns- 
end, whose assistant is William Red- 
dick, and the orchestra was made up of 
musicians from the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The German text was used, and 
the soloists were Ethyl Hayden, Marion 
Telva, George Meader and Lawrence 
Tibbett. Wilfrid Pelletier played the 
organ. With such a company, a good 
performance was assured. Looking at 
the program before the concert began, 
one almost felt that responsibility for 
thrills lay with the composer. Would 
he make good? He did. And so did the 
artists who, individually and collectively, 
were assembled to do him honor. 

It was not surprising that Mr. Bo- 
danzky, whose mind is so constantly oc- 
cupied with orchestral questions, should 
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Luella Melius Speaks from 
Experience — Commends 
Native Talent and Appre- 
ciation— Warns Students 
Against Hasty Preparation 
—How Audiences Teach 


HICAGO, March 26.—Luella Melius 
has had time to attend to her pet 


hobby, the encouragement of American 
singers, while on a concert tour this 
season, though statistics show her to 
have been one of the busiest concert 
artists heard in the United States this 
year. 

A happy incident in the course of the 
tour occurred in Washington, where 
Mme. Melius experienced the “biggest 
thrill” of all. At the concluding session 
of Congress, Mme. Melius, the first 
prima donna ever heard by that 
august body, was led to the rostrum by 
Speaker Longworth, who introduced her 
to the House, to sing “The Last Rose 
of Summer” for the 435 members and 
to the crowded galleries. Being asked 
for more, the coloratura added “Annie 
Laurie,” to an accompaniment by the 
United States Service Orchestra, and 
was escorted from the session by Con- 
gressman Connery of Massachusetts 
and Congressman Woodrum of Virginia. 

Having covered 11,000 miles in eigh- 
teen months, and given sixty-three con- 
certs, Mme. Melius has visited many 
cities of America, and has been extreme- 
ly gratified to discover the excellent 
quality of native American voices. 

Herself an American, Mme. Melius is 
deeply interested in the American stu- 
dent, and in many places where time 
permitted, granted auditions to young 
singers of promise. When in San Fran- 
cisco, as a member of the local opera 
organization, she made a campaign, 
aided by the Press, in her search for 
material of the first order; and from 
the hundred best voices selected for her 
to hear, chose a young soprano whom 
she has adopted as a protégée, and whose 
musical education she will further. Mme. 
Melius also heard voices in other parts 
of the country, and found the quality 
of them excellent, especially in Cali- 
fornia, where she attributes beneficial 
effects to “what is virtually an Italian 
climate.” 


How Schools Help 


“The time has come,” she says, in 
summing up her discoveries, “when we, 
as a musical nation, have every right 
to be ourselves, without apology. So 
far as the public is concerned, musical! 
appreciation has increased 100 per cent 
in a few years. Audiences are enjoying 
classics where they were not even ac- 
quainted with them before, and at al- 
most every concert I give, people come 
back stage to express their preference 
for Schubert or some other standard 
composer whose music has been included 
on my program. 


“A vital factor in this remarkable 
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MINGLING ART AND STATECRAFT 


Luella Melius, Being Escorted by Congressmen Connery and Woodrum from the House, 
Where She Sang Two Songs in the Course of the Concluding Session 


development has been the high school. 
When I recently sang in Detroit, my 
program had been studied beforehand 
in the music appreciation courses of the 
city schools. When such pains are taken 
in schools to understand the substance 
of an art, you may be sure that our 
country has an unlimited opportunity 
for appreciation and accomplishment in 
the very near future.” 

Not all of Mme. Melius’ observations 
tended to give a rosy light to the situ- 
ation, for the Wisconsin soprano has dis- 
covered that young aspirants to a career 
have only a meager idea of what suc- 
cess entails. 

“American students 
morale,” she has found. 


have a spoiled 
“They expect 
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to have an opera début after a year of 
study. They do not know what labor 
and self-denial are required for genuine 
success, and do not suspect that five 
years are absolutely necessary in estab- 
lishing a real vocal foundation which 
will endure and preserve the voice in 
its greatest musical health and efficiency. 
American girls are unusually capable. 
They are quick and intelligent. I am 
glad to see they have begun to study 
languages, and that they realize a lan- 
guage teacher is just as important as a 
vocal instructor. 

“But if I could talk with young stu- 
dents, I should tell them what a stern 
discipline they must impose upon them- 
selves if they wish to stand for some- 
thing actually distinguished in the music 
profession. I should warn them that 
their intelligence must be eternally on 
the guard, so that they can distinguish 
between what is actually beneficial to 
their careers, and what, more than being 
merely pleasant or enjoyable for the 
moment, is really dangerous to the com- 
pletion of their ambitions. 

“I should confess to them that never 
for one day have I permitted myself to 
ose the perspective on my goal, since 
the day when I took my first voice lesson 
as a girl of sixteen, and that I have 
never allowed side issues to play the 
fatal part they are bound to play when 
an ambitious young person takes up one 





Marine Band Library Contains 
300,000 Works 


ASHINGTON, March 26.— 

The library of the United 
States Marine Band, at the Marine 
Barracks here, contains more than 
300,000 band and orchestra compo- 
sitions, valued at considerably over 
$1,000,000. In this library there 
are some 300 rare editions, in addi- 
tion to copies of scores which are 
no longer in print. 

A. T. MARKS. 
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of the most exacting training which any 
career in the world demands. Jean de 
Reszké, great singer that he was, under- 
stood that he did not have time for 
‘Society,’ and he had the courage to say 
so. Fashionable people knew him only 
through his art, and he was absolutely 
right in keeping matters that way. 

“And, finally, I should like to explain 
to young girls who think they want to 
learn to sing, that there will always be 
something for them to learn, if they 
are serious. They may find themselves 
doing what I have done. After pains- 
taking study, they may find, when they 
are before the public, that they have 
stored up so many details of technic, 
style and interpretative idea, that an- 
other education must now be gained, 
and that they will have to master the 
problem of knowing how to give out 
what they have learned. I, for my part, 
am immeasurably indebted to my Amer- 
ican public, and I am glad to say that 
I have learned a great deal this season, 
and that my audiences have been my 
teachers.” 


The Bell in Bel Canto 


Mme. Melius has two ambitions. One, 
as she says, is “to put the bell in bel 
canto”; the other is to help the Ameri- 
can student. She even looks forward 
to a time when it will be convenient for 
her to accept five or six pupils and to 
train them intensively. She is already 
at work on a book, which she will call 
“The De Reszké Method as Taught to 
Me.” It will be drawn from her ex- 
haustive record of daily lessons taken 
with the great singer and teacher, dur- 
ing the six years in which she studied 
under him. After each lesson she would 
write down what the lesson had con- 
tained, and has a complete record of all 
vocalises and technical discussions she 
obtained during her schooling. She 
naturally is faithful to the De Reszké 
principles, but she is also devoted to her 
first teacher, Herman Devries of Chi- 
cago, to whose “marvelous musical 
knowledge I owe a great deal, and from 
whom I got all my knowledge of the 
opera stage, and all my stimulus and 
inspiration.” 

And Mme. Melius is not afraid to add 
five or six “finished products” to the 
host of aspirants who are already over- 
crowding the singing field. 

“Overproduction?” she says. “Of 
course there is overproduction; but in 
view of a pupil’s hurry, it is an over- 
production of mediocrity. There can 
never be an overproduction of genuine 
art.” EUGENE STINSON. 
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types. Adamo Didur, Giuseppe de Luca 
and Léon Rothier apportioned between 
them the réles which de Luca sang as 
a three-in-one feat at the revival of this 
work two seasons ago. Kathleen Howard 
as Niklausse shared with Miss Lewis the 
applause which greeted the still popular 
Barcarolle. In the lesser parts were 
Paolo Ananian, Louis D’Angelo, Wil- 
liam Gustafson, James Wolfe, Angelo 
Bada, Millo Pico, George Cehanovsky 
and Max Altglass. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. B. B. 


A Benefit “Faust” 


A special performance of “Faust” was 
given Tuesday evening for the benefit 
of the American-Jewish Physicians’ 
Committee. It was the occasion of Mary 
Lewis’ first local appearance as Mar- 
guerite. Feodor Chaliapin was Mephis- 
topheles. Armand Tokatyan, Faust; Giu- 
seppe De Luca, Valentin; Ellen Dalossy, 
Siébel; Kathleen Howard, Marthe. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. M. F. 


The “Henchman” for Charity 


For the benefit of the Knickerbocker 
Hospital, “The King’s Henchman” was 
sung at a special matinée on the after- 
noon of March 23, the cast being the 
same as that of the original production. 
Mr. Johnson assumed the name-part, 
Mr. Tibbett, that of the King, Miss 
Easton was Aelfrida, and Mr. Gustaf- 
son, Maccus. The secondary roles were 
sung by Mmes. Alcock, Anthony, Lerch, 
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VIRGINIA 


MORENO 


SOPRANO 


“Miss Moreno possesses a beautiful 
lyric soprano voice with great dramatic 
possibilities. The richness of tone, ex- 
tent of range, flexibility and the re- 
sponse of her voice to the changing 
moods of the singer are its remarkable 
qualities. The feeling expressed in the 
aria is one of the rare things among 
concert singers, but very necessary for 
the success of the art of the singer 
Her youth and flawless technique leave 
anything open for Miss Moreno to do 
in her singing.”—Rome News-Tribune, 
Georgia. 

“Miss Moreno has a fresh vibrant 
voice, and her upper tones are ex- 
ceptionally lovely. . . Miss Moreno 
combines with her lovely voice a very 
charming personality which attracts 
her audience immediately upon her ap- 





pearance.”—The Savannah Press. | 
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Flexer, Egener and Bometti, amd Messrs. 
D’Angelo, Meader, Bloch, Alitgiass, 
Cehanovsky, Macpherson, Picco, Wolfe, 
Gabor, Ananian and Vajda. Mr. Sera- 
fin conducted. W. PF. A. 


The Sixth “Boheme” 


_Puccini’s “Bohéme” was sung for the 
sixth time on the evening of Mareh 23, 
with Maria Miller assuming the role of 


Mimi for the first time this season. 
Other members of the cast imcluded 
Beniamino Gigli as Redolfe, Antoxio 


Scotti as Marcelle, and Nanette Guilford 
as Musetta. Other roles were sung by 
Messrs. Didur, Rothier, Malatesta, Alt- 


glass and Reschigliam. Mr. Bellezza 
conducted. J. M. 
Second ~“Rosenkavelier™ 


The season’s secomd performance of 
“Der Rosenkavalier™ om the evening of 
March 24, benefited by the presence of 
Queena Mario im the role of Sephie, re- 
placing Editha Fleischer. Miss Mario’s 
voice hes naturally im the tessitura of 
the music, and the lovely lyricism of her 
upper tomes was particularly effective in 
the last act. Furthermore, her imperso- 
nation of the wooed maidem had just 
the right touch of ingemwous charm; she 
keyed her interpretation of bourgeois 
gentility to the proper pitch of contrast 
with the patrician poise of Florence 
Easton’s Princess. 

Miss Easton and Miss Mario were the 
only principals whose actimg gave the 
illusion of verisimilitude, whose artistry 
avoided farcical exaggeration and whose 
vocalism coped easily with the exigencies 
of the score. Neither the Octavian of 
Maria Miller mor the Baron Ochs of 
Michael Bohmen showed any modifica- 
tions for the better; both were over- 
acted, and more im the vein of buffoonery 
than of high comedy. 

Kathleen Howard replaced Henriette 
Wakefield as Ammima, Alfio Tedesco was 
the Simger im lieu of George Meader, 
and Dorothea Fiexer substituted for 
Grace Anthony as ome of the Three Or- 
phans. Otherwise the cast was the same 
as in the first performance: Gustav 
Schiitzendorf as Vou Femimnal, Marcella 
Réseler as Moariamme, amd Angelo Bada 
as Valzacchi, with the subsidiary rdles 
filled by James Wolfe, Max Altgliass, 
Raimondo Ditello, William Gustafson, 
George Meader, Louise Lerch, Mary 
Bonetti, Charlotte Ryan, Armando 
Agnini, Leadwig Burgstaller, Raffaele 
Lipparini and Madeleime Leweck. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. R. C. B. B. 


The Final “Treviata™ 


A brilliant performance of Verdi’s 
“Traviata” was given at the Saturday 
Matinée on March 26, with Lucrezia 
Bori in the name-part, and Messrs. Gigli 
and DeLuca im the leading male roles. 
Miss Bori sang her best amd acted with 
emotional appeal that gave vividness to 
the score and credibility to the book. Her 
“Dite alla Giovine” was a beautiful 
piece of singing, also “Addio del Pas- 
sato.” Mr. Gigh redeemed the weakness 
of “Dei miei Bollenti Spiriti” by his fine 
singing of it, amd was also very effective 
in the fimal sceme. Mr. De Luca’s “Di 
Provenza” was ome of the high spots of 
the performance and, as usual, an im- 
peccable piece of wocalism. The lesser 
roles were well taken by Mmes. Egener 
and Anthony and Messrs. Bada, Resch- 
iglian, Picco and Ananian. Miss De Le- 
porte led the ballet. Mr. Serafin con 
ducted. J. A. Hi. 


The Last “Tosca™ 


Florence Easton 
pearance this seasom 
the opera’s last 
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giving a finely conceived reading of the 
part and singing it well. The excellent 
dramatic sense that distinguishes all 
Miss Easton operatic work placed her 
impersonation among her very best— 
and these are many. Mr. Tokatyan sang 
a fime Mario and both his “Recondit 
Armonia” in the first act, and “E Luce- 
van le Stelle” in the final one, were 
tumultuously applauded. Mr. Scotti was, 
of course, the flawless Scarpia, and the 
remaining roles were well done by 
Messrs. Malatesta, D’Angelo, Paltrini- 
eri, Reschiglian and Cehanovsky, and 
Miss Wakefield. Mr. Serafin, unfatigued 
by his afternoon’s “Traviata,” conducted 
admirably. J. A. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The twenty-first Sunday Night Con- 
eert on March 27 was for the benefit of 
the West End Hadassah on behalf of the 
Women’s Division of the United Pales- 
tine Appeal. The orchestra was heard 
under Giuseppe Bamboschek in the “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” Overture of Berlioz, 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches” 
and Johann Strauss’ “Thousand and 
One Nights” Waltz. The singers taking 
part included Louise Lerch, Charlotte 
Ryan and Marion Talley, sopranos; 
Vittorio Fullin, tenor; Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone, and William Gustafson 
and Ezio Pinza, basses. Mr. Gustafson 
sang “Non piu Andrai” from “Figaro,” 
and Miss Ryan, the Ballatella from 
“Pagliacci.” Mr. Pinza’s solo was an 
aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
that of Miss Lerch, “Care Selva” from 
Handel’s “Atalanta.” Mr. Fullin sang 
“Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda.” Miss 
Talley closed the first half of the pro- 
gram with the “Titania” aria from 
“Mignon” and later sang “Una Voce 
Poco Fa.” Mr. Tibbett contributed the 
air of Dappertutto from the second act 
of “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


Gunster Sings at Elon College 


Eton CoLuece, N. C., March 26.—The 
recent appearance of Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, was an outstanding event. Ap- 
pearing on the College Artist Series, Mr. 
Gunster sang with beauty of tone and 
evinced unusual powers of interpreta- 





REINER INTRODUCES 
MODERN NOVELTIES 


Bliss and Honegger Works 
T NS a . ; 
Played by Cincinnati 
‘ TT Ty 
Symphony 
By Philip Werthner 
CINCINNATI, March 26.—Two “First 
times in America” gave special interest 
to the sixteenth pair of Cincinnati Sym- 
phony concerts, given on March 18 and 
19. Fritz Reiner conducted, and the 
soloist was Walter Gieseking. The pro- 
gram follows: 
Barber of Bagdad,” 
Cornelius-Mottt 
Piano Concerto in C....... . Mozart 
“Hymn to Apollo” recess een Bae 
(First time in America) 
Concertino for piano and orchestra, 
Honegger 
(First time in America) 


“Rondes de Printemps” (‘“Images” 
No, 3). ; ... Debussy 


Overture, “The 


Bliss’ “Hymn” is dedicated to Mr. 
Reiner and the orchestra and was played 
con amore. In fact, the entire program 
was given with the musicianship which 
characterizes the work of Mr. Reiner 
and his forces. Mr. Gieseking, too, was 
deservedly applauded for his fine work. 

The Cincinnati Symphony’s popular 
program, conducted by Ralph Lyford, 
contained the Overture to “Zampa,” two 
excerpts from Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sions of Italy,” the “Foreign Lands” 
Suite of Moskowski, three movements 
from Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian” 
Sketches and excerpts from Berlioz’ 
“Symphonie Fantastique.” Their cus- 
tomary success was registered by Mr. 
Lyford and the players. 

Dr. Karl Liszniewski, of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, accompanied Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist, at a concert the latter 
gave in Springfield on March 10. 

Norma Richter and Franz Prefzger 
have been engaged to sing with the Arm- 
co Band in Middletown. 
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P| —acclaim the Weaver Grand Piano as one of 
the really artistic instruments of America. 
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Kin of Beethoven Still Living 
in Belgium 


RUSSELS, March 15. — 

Belgian press recalls, in 
nection with the Beethoven cen- 
tenary, that the composer was 
originally of Flemish stock. Blood 
relations are living today, in sev- 
eral instances. These, however, 
belong to widely distant branches 
of the family and bear other 
names. They are descendants of 
the composer’s great-grandfather, 
Lodewijk van Beethoven. In Ant- 
werp there are living Jan and 
Maria Jacobs, and in Louvain, 
their uncle Lodewijk and his four 
children, Leo, Norbert, Marie- Lou- 
ise and Steven Jacobs. 


The 
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Concerts in Paris 
Bring First Times 
of Modern Score 





mM 

Paris, March 10.—The first hearing 
in France of Respighi’s “Ballade des 
Gnomides” was a feature of a recent 


Colonne Concert under Pierné. The list 
had — the title of “The Fantastic in 
Music,” and included, among other 


items, Schubert’s “Roi de Aulnes,” after 
a ballad by Goethe. Respighi’s work 
did not make a deep impression, though 
it proved programmatic and _ slightly 
modern. 

Several concerts of the Orchestra 
Philharmonique have been conducted by 
foreign guests. Paul Scheinpflug, who 
is known in Germany as a composer. 
gave a rather formal list with the aid 
of soloists. Later Wilhelm Sieben of 
Dortmund appeared at its head, reveal- 
ing himself a musician of the first order, 
and playing a splendid accompaniment 
for Carl Friedberg in Brahms’ Piano 
Concerto in B Flat Major. 

Albert Spalding, the American artist, 
who gave a recital here with great suc- 
cess, was the soloist with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra recently in the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto. His fine technical 
merits triumphed again visibly. At this 
concert was given the first hearing of a 
“Poéme symphonique” after “Con- 
science” of Victor Hugo, composed by 
H. Servoz. This rather dramatic work 
sought to depict Cain’s remorse, but it 
did not escape the conventional. 

At the Pasdeloup Concert of the same 
day another Biblical subject was re- 
vealed in a symphonic piece, “The Sacri- 
fice of Abraham” by Lucien Haudebert. 
This is the first of a series of works 
taken from Scriptural accounts. It was 
written in 1920 and it has some moving 
passages, but no great originality. 

The International Musical Society 
gave another list exclusively of first 
hearings lately. The works given were 
of much variety, outstanding perhaps 
being a series of three pieces for various 
combinations of flute, clarinet and harp 
by Georges Migot, a work written in 
honor of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge. Other works were by Berthet, 


Bennet, Rivier. Lazar, Delaney, Ver- 
meulen and Beck. 
At the Concerts Colonne the first 


hearing was given of “Adieu” by Louis 
Beydts, on a poem by de Régnier. Roger 
Bourdin sang this work, which is brief 
but possessed of distinction. 

The first hearing of Three Songs after 
poems of Tristan Deréme, composed by 
Georges Migot, were given at the Con- 
certs Lamoureux. These are somewhat 
unmelodic, with an orchestration of 
curious quality. 

New Pieces by d’'indy 


The Société Nationale gave first hear- 
ings to Ropartz’ two melodies, “Vierge 
Sainte” and “La Mer”’—both successful 
in the interpretation of Charles Panzera. 
At this concert perhaps the most im- 
portant item was a new Suite for piano, 
“Fairy Tales,” by Vincent d’Indy—five 
short pieces which are melodic and ap- 
propriate. for use as classroom material. 
At this concert were given also first 
hearings of vocal melodies by de Bréville 
and Lowther. 





Hauptmann Drama 
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RESDEN, March 15. — The recent 

premiére of Paul Graener’s opera 
based on Hauptmann’s drama, “Hanne- 
les Himmelfahrt,” given at the Dresden 
State Opera, added a touching and pic- 
turesque work to the operatic roster. It 
can hardly be said that the composer has 
realized the full possibilities of this 
poignant drama, as a Humperdinck 
might have done. His style is rather 
that of the musical “illustrator,” who 
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Drama Given Tonal Setting 





Dresden 


Photo by Ureula Richter, 


accompanies the drama with a web of 
musical sound, often tender and genuine- 
ly beautiful. The music is far removed 
from the experimental style of certain 
other works heard on the same stage re- 
cently. The cast was headed by Erne 
Berger as the heroine. She gave an ap- 
pealing and at moments really wistful 
interpretation of the part. The other 
singers shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture are Helene Jung as the Deaconess 
and Neppach as the Angel of Death. 





Gnecchi'’s ‘‘Rositera’’ * 
Has Premiere in Gera 


CCC CCC 
GERA, GERMANY, March 5.—The Reuss 


Theater here recently sponsored an 
event of considerable interest in the 
world-premiére of the opera “La 


Rosiera” by Vittorio Gnecchi, an Italian 


composer of the modern school. He is 
best known for his previous opera, 
“Cassandra,” which had its premiére 


under Toscanini’s baton in 1905, and 
which was later heard in Vienna and 
elsewhere. 

“The Queen of Roses” is a tragic idyl 
in three acts, after a poem by Carlo 
Zangarini, who took his theme from 
Alfred De Musset’s story, “One Cannot 
Jest with Love.” The story in its new 
version is as follows: The Count von 
Salency, young, carefree, and his own 
master, hesitates between the love of 
two innocent girls. Both are deeply 
enamored of him, and in the end he 
deceives both. Rosetta, the heroine, dies 
of a broken heart, and the other seeks 
forgetfulness by entering a convent. 
The plot turns on the consequent regen- 
eration of the man, who for the first time 
realizes a true emotion. 

The poet has produced a moving text, 
though it is at moments too “literary” 
for the theater. It has fantastic ele- 
ments that lend themselves well to stage 
ingenuity, and these were taken ad- 
vantage of by the régisseur, Schulz- 
Dornburg. There is a slight humorous 
relief in two buffo characters, a Gover- 
ness and a Master of Ceremonies. 

The music of Gnecchi holds a high 
degree of lyric warmth. It has a happy 
compromise between craftsmanship and 
naiveté. The management of the voices 
in effective declamation, and the some- 
times polyphonic writing for the orches- 
tra, have an artistry too often lacking 
in modern novelties. 

Ralph Meyer conducted, and the lead- 
ing roles were sung by Friedel Algers 
and Alfons Eccarius. 


Bruno Walter ic), 
‘Falstaff’ in Berlin 
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BERLIN, March 10.—Bruno Walter re- 
cently revived Verdi’s “Falstaff” in de- 
lightful style at the Municipal Opera. 
The delicate musical art of this conduc- 
tor makes these restorations of master- 
pieces events to look forward to. The 
latest was no exception. The great com- 
edy of the eighty-year-old Verdi bears 
a similarity in material to the popular 
“Merry Wives” of Nicolai, but there the 
resemblance ceases. 

Though the huge theater was a draw- 
back in the proper appreciation of the 
work, the virtuoso performance by the 
orchestra, under Walter, was duly ap- 


preciated. The singers were not of the 
first rank, but they were well drilled in 
ensemble. Anton Baumann was the 
Falstaff. There were many recalls for 
the singers. The stage settings were 
designed by Pasetti of Munich. 

The recent revival of “The Barber of 
Seville” by the State Opera, previously 
commented upon, was not nearly so feli- 
citous, musically. But there was interest 
in the production because of some novei 
modernistic scenery by Emil Pirchan, in 
which perspectives were drolly distorted. 

The Fourth Symphony of Mahler was 
conducted by Heinz Unger with the Phil- 
harmonic, in the fifth of the spring se- 
ries. Lotte Schéne sang the solo in the 
Symphony. Adili Fachiri, a _ violinis! 
from England, played Mozart’s Concerto 
in A with excellent technic. 

Max Schillings returned to lead a 
charity concert with the Berlin Sym- 
phony for the benefit of the National 
Society for German culture. Barbara 
Kemp was the soloist. The novelty was 
a symphonic poem, “The Seasons” by 
Hermann Unger, four “pictures” of 
rather unoriginal quality. 
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von Biilow Celebrates 
Seventieth Birthday 


ERLIN, March 12.—Marie von — 

Bilow, widow of Hans von ; 
Biilow, recently marked her seven- ; 
tieth birthday. She was the — 
recipient of numerous congratula- 
tions from her wide circle of 
friends. In her youth Mme. von 
Biilow was known on the stage as 
Marie Schanzer. She is said to 
have met her future husband on 
a guest tour to Meiningen, where 
he was conductor. After his death 
she edited his letters and other 
memorabilia. She for years held 
a series of afternoon concerts in | 
her home here, where struggling = 
artists in many cases had their 
first public hearings. 
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Janacek Utilizes L 
Allegorical Story 
in “Animal Opera’ 


MAINZ, GERMANY, March 12.—The 
first performance in this country of 
Leos Janacek’s “animal opera,” “The 
Sly Little Fox,’ was given recently at 
the Municipal Theater here. This work 
roused considerable interest when it was 
given in concert form at the Prague 
Festival several years ago. In a stage 
version it proved a little puzzling, owing 
to its allegorical text, which the com- 
poser himself wrote, basing it on a story 
of his countryman, Tesnohlidek. 

The work has a parallel story of peo- 
ple and animals. The first is repre- 
sented by the caprices of a flirtatious 
Gypsy girl, Terynka, who turns the 
heads of all the village youths. She is 
beloved by a forester, but she will not 
consent to marry him. 

He happens to catch a little fox in 
the woods, which he brings home and 
ties in his garden. The animal (im- 
personated by a singer) represents in 
the forest world just such a capricious 
being as the Gypsy. 

The little fox gnaws her tether and 
escapes again into the forest, where she 
carries on a gay series of flirtations with 
the beaux of the animal world. On the 
day when she has finally consented to be 
the mate of a handsome young Renard, 
she is brought down by a shot of the 
wild poacher, Haraschta. On the same 
day he carries away Terynka. Thus the 
parallel is complete. 

This curious work has a folk-quality. 
The score contains some of the most 
original and individual music of the 
composer. The music exploits a_ sort 
of “speech-melody.” For that reason, 
and because of the nebulous character of 
the book, which is more interesting when 
read than when sung, the opera is likely 
to take its place as a folk-production of 
limited appeal. 





“Nikodemus,” New Opera, Heard in 
Madgeburg 


MAGDEBURG, March 5.—A new opera, 
“Nikodemus” by Hans Grimm, recently 
had a world-premiére at the Magdeburg 
City Theater. The composer is a young 
musician of Munich. The work lacks 
markedly in dramatic qualities. The 
book, by Georg Schaumberg, tells the 
story of a sixteenth century physician 
who rescues his foster-daughter from 
an accusation of witchcraft. The com- 
poser shows the influence of Richard 
Strauss in his elaborate orchestration, 
which holds promise of better achieve- 
ment if his talent is allied in the future 
to a better opera-book. 


Folk-Opera Premiére Given in 
Carlsruhe 


CARLSRUHE, March 10.—The first per- 
formance of a new folk-opera, “Little 
Klaus” by Arthur Kusterer, was given 
recently at the Landestheater here. The 
work is based on a familiar tale by 
Andersen. The composer succeeds best 
in the lighter pages of his score, which 
has a parody quality. As‘a whole, it is 
too complicated and lacking in lyric 


appeal to achieve popular success. 
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New Opera by Pick-Mangiagalli Delights Rome; ” 


“Rosenkavalier” Has Mild Reception at Scala 





“Basi e Bote” heii Attempt 
to Revive Venetian Musical 
Comedy of Harlequinade— 
Toscanini Will Conduct for 
Short Period in Milan Next 
Season, Presenting New 
Pizzetti Oper 


|. agp March 15.—The premiére of 
a new opera by Riccardo Pick- 
Mangiagalli—“Basi e bote” on a libretto 
by Arrigo Boito—was given on the 
boards of the Teatro Argentina here on 
the evening of March 3. Popular suc- 
cess rewarded the effort, and there were 
twenty-three curtain calls. The critics, 
however, were more reserved in their 
verdicts. 

In “Basi e bote” there was noted an 
evident disproportion between the text 
and the music. Pick-Mangiagalli has 
always been addicted to symphonic com- 
plexity and has derived from Strauss 
some of his more noteworthy character- 
istics. Now, a musical comedy—espe- 
cially when it has a Venetian story and 
is written in that dialect—ought to be 
given a style light and sparkling, rather 
than a dress too rich and laden with 
heavy instrumentation. This is not the 
case in a large part of the opera. 

But in the second act the melody re- 
solves itself into fluent cantabdile and is 
not dominated by the orchestra. A 
parody of Donizettian rondos in this act 
is quite happy; the most brilliant num- 
bers here being, however, a song of 
Colombina and a duet between Colombina 
and Arlecchino. The third act is based 
on imitations of sounds in Nature and 
has a grotesque quality, though it is 
slightly prolix. 

However, the success of the opera is 
undeniable, and arrangements have been 
made to repeat it in the larger Italian 
theaters. 

The orchestra was 
Benvenuti, who obtained noteworthy re- 
sults. The baritone, Mariano Stabile, 
in the part of Arlecchino, scored a warm 
personal success. Good also were Sas- 
sone Soster as Colombina, the tenor 
Alessio De Paolis as Flerinde, the bass 
Autori as Pantalone. 

There was present at the premiére the 
fashionable public of the capital, headed 
by the Queen of Italy and the Princesses 
Mafalda and Giovanna. 

The season at the Teatro Argentina 
will close in a few days. At the present 
time the deficit has mounted to a million 
and a half lire. 


directed by Ugo 


“Rosenkavalier™ in Milan 


MILAN, March 12.—The “Cavaliere 
della Rosa” of Richard Strauss, which 
has just been revived at the Scala after 
an absence of sixteen years, is not an 
opera which, in my opinion, merits a 
revision of judgment, a new verdict. 
It has nothing in common with “Salome,” 
perhaps the most vital opera of Strauss, 
or with “Elektra,” another respectable 
attempt toward a complete and trans- 
cendental vocal drama. 

This work seeks to 
sphere of Mozart, inasmuch as it has 
the eighteenth century lightness, with- 
it repudiating in the baroque style the 
cisively personal impress. The de- 
‘iencies in inspiration are compensated 
r sometimes with a too adroit manip- 
lation of quite banal themes and mo- 
ves. The insistence on the element of 
altzes, notwithstanding the fact that it 
done to create a Viennese background 
for the action, ends by increasing the 
ymplex banality of the score. This only 
rves to attenuate the lyric passages 
nd those pages in which the fire and 
the technical ability of the composer 
esult in noteworthy elegance and effect. 

I remember well that the work, in 
911, failed at the Scala precisely te- 
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eause of the defects I have indicated— 
namely, the inferior quality of the musi- 
eal substance and the excessive use of 
that type of slow and gentle waltzes 
known as Léndler. 


Revival Mildly 


These defects did not escape the pub- 
lic of today, but the evening of March 3, 
the first presentation of the opera, did 
not constitute a second failure. All 
seemed willing to listen to the work 
with a mind serene and tranquil, and 
there prevailed a current of real optim- 
ism, with, however, occasional dissents 
and manifestations of slight hostility. 
We must therefore record an evening 
gray, neutral, mild and without show of 
emotions, but at the same time with a 
confirmation of the original judgment 
of 1911. Without the intemperate ex- 
pressions of the other time, the impres- 
sion, for the majority, was the same. 

Italians do not succeed in understand- 
ing any other type of musical comedy 
except their own, that of Cimarosa and 
Verdi. If we depart from our national 
productions, we are accustomed to make 
a bound toward Mozart or a flight to- 
ward “I Maestri Cantori.” In Strauss 
we appreciate the most balanced of the 
German theatrical symphonists who has 
come after Wagner. We honor, as we 
ought, the composer of strong dramatic 
eonceptions, of “Salome” and various 
symphonic poems. But his comic powers 
do not convince us. He has too heavy a 
hand to succeed in being sparkling, 
frothy and humorous, to our minds. 

It is difficult, therefore, to find the 
motive which induced the direction of 
the Scala to welcome into its répertoire 
this faulty attempt at musical comedy. 
It was not a case of again attempting 
an experiment, for “Cavaliere della 
Rosa” is neither an opera over which 
battles are fought nor a form of art 


Received 
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which promises to be followed or cul- 
tivated. 

The difficult score put to the test all 
the qualities of the conductor, Panizza. 
The capricious rhythmic procedures and 
the very strange and accentuated vocal 
effects found under his baton a plasticity 
of the first order. The parodistic and 
caricatural sense of the comedy had 
from him a continual vigilance. But 
certainly different satisfactions, for a 
man of taste like Panizza, must have 
been those with which he conducted the 
entire “Ring of the Nibelungs” a few 
weeks ago, and in which he strongly 
affirmed himself an analyst and re- 
creator. 


Praiseworthy Production 


The performance of “Cavaliere della 
Rosa” had valorous collaborators also 
on the stage. The part of Ottavio was 
sustained, with appropriate vocal means 
and with a lively, humorous stage-sense, 
by Conchita Supervia. (This réle was 
sung by Bori in the production of 1911.) 
Mercedes Llopart, as the Marescialla, 
sang with sentiment and good emission 
of tone. The Baron Ochs was imper- 
sonated by the bass Di Lelio, who suc- 
ceeded in being justly comic, without 
causing one to forget the interpretation 
of Ludikar, the inimitable interpreter in 
the first production here. The tenor 
Menescaldi sang with discreet phrasing 
the little madrigal of the Singer in the 
boudoir scene. Ines Maria Ferraris ex- 
pressed gracefully the ingenuousness of 
Sofia and modulated her song very well, 
being always secure in intonation. The 
baritone Gino Vanelli merits praise for 
the way in which he upheld the réle of 
Faninal. 

The stage director, Ernesto Lert, 
made the stage movement lively, natural 
and theatrically effective. 


The audience was a brilliant one. 





Composer of 


Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, 
“Basi e Bote” 


There was present a smart and cosmo- 
politan public, among which Americans 
predominated. 

The condition of Toscanini’s health is 
excellent. He recently visited Rome, but 
soon returned to the Scala to conduct 
“Lucia” and later will give “Rigoletto” 
and “Fidelio” of Beethoven. Toward the 
end of the season, in May, he is to con- 
duct “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” by Dukas, 
an opera which we remember under the 
direction of Tullio Serafin. 

Next year Toscanini will make brief 
appearances at the Scala, as he is to 
tour in America and does not wish to 
fatigue himself more than is necessary. 
Among the operas which he will conduct 
at the Scala next year is “Lo Straniero” 
(“The Stranger’) by Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti. The latter composer has com- 
pleted another opera, “Il Re Pastore.” 

FEDERICO CANDIDA. 





London Plans New $2,000,000 Hall; 


Bantock “Song of Songs” 





Beethoven Ballet Presented 
by Karsavina — Recitalists 
Headed by McCormack— 


Mass by Vaughan Williams, 
and Music of Parry and 
Holst Performed by Phil- 
harmonic Choir 


} Pega March 20.—A plan to build 
a new $2,000,000 hall for concert 
and opera in the West End of London 
is announced by Lionel Powell, of the 
well-known firm of concert managers. 
He will be assisted in the project by a 
private company of backers. The funds 
necessary for the building have been 
raised or are promised, he states. Sev- 
eral sites are now under consideration, 
and plans for the hall have already been 
drawn up. It is expected that it will be 
built in time to open next season. 

The plan is to give concerts by famous 
artists at admission prices ranging from 
the equivalent of about fifty cents to 
$1.25. This is to be made possible by 
the large number of seats—more than 
4000, with 2000 on the first floor, 1100 
in the first circle, 1000 in the second 
circle and 300 in the gallery. The build- 
ing could be used also for opera and 
various gatherings. The building will 
have an egg-shaped roof for the sake 
of good acoustics. 

Meanwhile, the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra is nearing the end of its last guar- 
anteed season. Whether sufficient public 
support will be secured for this famous 
orchestra to continue still remains prob- 
lematic. The amount of support which 
the Covent Garden Opera season has 
brought forth among the “fashionables” 
is said to be larger than last season, 
and the popular sale is the largest since 
the war. The season opens on May 2, 
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Granville Bantock, Whose Choral Work, 
“Song of .Songs.” Had a Manchester 
Premiére 


and promises to be quite brilliant, with 
box-holders headed by the King and a 
large representation of titled folk and 
foreign ambassadors. 


Bantock Premiére 


In London the concerts of the last 
week have been rather uneventful. But 
in Manchester the Hallé Orchestra and 
Choir, under Sir Hamilton Harty, have 
just given a first hearing to Granville 
Bantock’s new setting of the “Song of 
Songs.” 

The composer has shown a liking for 
Oriental subjects in the past. The text 


is Biblical. The scene is Solomon’s 
harem. Here the captive Shulamite 
wearies of the amorous King and sighs 
for the shepherd lad, her true love. 
Three times Solomon comes to press his 
suit and then at last concedes her free- 
dom. Extracts from the Psalms are in- 
terpolated to express her simple devo- 
tions and homesick longing. The work 
lasted more than two hours and a half. 
The music had beauty, but became some- 
what cloying. It is written in an idiom 
derived from Wagner and Strauss. On 
the Shulamite’s songs Dorothy Silk lav- 
ished her art. Frank Mullings, the 
Shepherd, and Norman Allin, the King, 
gave dramatic weight to their parts. The 
composer was present and was cordially 
applauded by a very large audience. 

The British National Opera Company 
is back again at the Golders Green Hip- 
podrome. It sang Rossini’s “The Barber 
of Seville” here for the first time—a very 
pretty performance. John Barbirolli 
conducted. 

Thamar Karsavina, the noted Russian 
dancer, is appearing in a four-weeks’ en- 





gagement at the Coliseum. The first 
week’s bill includes a suite from Bee- 
thoven’s “Prometheus” ballet. 


John McCormack made his second ap- 
pearance since his recent return to Lon- 
don in a recital at the Albert Hall. Mr. 
McCormack showed himself again a su- 
perb technical master of singing. He 
began with Bach and Handel, went on 
to Schubert and Wolf, and then to Irish 
folk-songs. In the last works he proved 
himself again without a peer. 

Another recent recitalist of interest 
was Solomon, the pianist, who played at 
the Wigmore Hall. He showed remark- 
able technic and some structural ability 
in Brahms’ “Handel” Variations 

British choral music was presented in 
the program performed at Queen’s Hal! 
by the Philharmonic Choir under Charles 
Kennedy Scott. 

Sir Hubert Parry’s “Songs of Fare- 
well” opened the second half of the con- 
cert, the rest of which was mainly de- 
voted to Holst. Vaughan Williams’s un- 
aecompanied Mass in G Minor has rarely 
keen so well interpreted. It has a rare 
beauty. 
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Beethoven Honored in Boston 








[Continued from page 2] 





Olive Marshall, soprano; Jeanne Gordon, 
contralto; Tudor Davies, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, bass. There were 
moments of ineffably divine beauty in the 
Sonatas (with violin solo exquisitely 
played by Richard Burgin) and in the 
Agnus Dei. The soloists encompassed 
Beethoven’s none-too-grateful vocal pas- 
sages with successful technic and sum- 
moned the requisite spirit. To the uni- 
fying powers and zestful ardors of Mr. 
Koussevitzky were due the well-rounded 
and thrilling performance of the Mass. 
Messrs. Davison and Woodworth were 
called to join in the ovation which fol- 


lowed. 
Symphonies in Sequence 


With the symphonies, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky performed miracles of revelation. 
No dry as dust traditions fettered his 
imagination. To each he brought its 
particular characteristics in unequivocal 
terms. Living and sentient were the in- 
terpretations that vitalized the pages. 
For the charming First Symphony in C, 
with its Mozartean flavor, and the Sec- 
ond in D, the least grateful of the nine, 
Mr. Koussevitzky reduced his orchestral 
forces to set off the early symphonies 
in fitting orchestral tonal weight. For 
the “Eroica,” the orchestra in full 
panoply was employed. 

The sequential performance of the 
symphonies was temporarily halted on 
Thursday evening while the London 
String Quartet and Harold Samuel pre- 
sented a trio, a sonata and a string quar- 
tet. Mr. Samuel gave the Piano Sonata 
in A Flat, Op. 110, a vital, throbbing 
performance, and joined with two mem- 
bers of the London String Quartet in an 
illuminating performance of the Trio for 
violin, piano and ’cello in B Flat, Op. 97. 
The London String Quartet played the 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2, with 
vibrant warmth of tone and with a com- 
municating zest that won much applause. 

The Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts, which are the regular 
subscription concerts, ordinarily with 
the same program, shared different pro- 
grams—the Fourth and Fifth being al- 
lotted to the former, and the Sixth and 
Seventh to the latter. The joyous 
Fourth tripped off lightly, while the 
Fifth was given a stirring performance. 
The “Pastoral” was played with an ap- 
preciation for its calm, tender moods. 
Upon the Seventh, Mr. Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra lavished their interpretative 
powers and gave an unforgettable per- 
formance of the work. 

The Mass was repeated at the Pension 
Fund Concert on Sunday afternoon with 
the superb success that attended its per- 
formance on the previous Tuesday. 

On Monday evening, commemorative 
exercises were presided over by Frederick 
P. Cabot, president of the trustees, pre- 
senting an assembly of guests, trustees 
and members of the Boston Symphony. 
A stirring address on Beethoven by Mr. 
Newman, an Ode to Beethoven by S. 
Foster Damon, the Quartet in F, Op. 
135, played by the Lenox String Quartet, 
and concluding remarks by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky were features. 

One of the summits of the week was 
the performance on Tuesday evening of 
the eighth and ninth symphonies. The 
soloists in the latter were: Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano; Nevada Van der 


Veer, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, bass. 
HENRY LEVINE. 


School Ceremonies 


In commemoration of the centenary, 
the orchestra of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Wallace Goodrich, 
conductor, gave a Beethoven concert in 
Jordan Hall on Friday evening, March 
25. The program had as soloist F’. Motte- 
Lacroix, pianist, of the faculty. The 
program was as follows: Overture, 
Leonore, No. 3; Concerto in G Major, 
No. 4, and Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
Major (“Eroica”). 

With an address on Beethoven as out- 
standing musician by George W. Chad- 
wick, director, the student body of the 
New England Conservatory attended spe- 
cial commemorative exercises at noon on 
March 26. He emphasized the perma- 
nent qualities of Beethoven’s musician- 
ship that make his work gratefully re- 
ceived by audiences of today. Beethoven 
ensemble numbers were presented by the 
following advanced students of the Con- 
servatory: Rosanna McGinnis, Willa 
Semple, Harriet E. Curtis, Jeannette Gi- 
guere, Ione Coy, Elizabeth Travis, and 
Margaret Clark. W. J.P. 





New York’s Civic Tribute 











In New York, though no single orches- 
tra attempted a series on such ambitious 
lines as that in Boston, there were con- 
certs and other programs in sufficient 
number to approximate a festival. In 
addition to those programs reported else- 
where in this issue, there were a civic 
ceremony at the Town Hall and numer- 
ous other functions of much interest. 

On Friday afternoon there was held a 
civic celebration and concert in Town 
Hall. Henry W. Taft presided. W. J. 
Henderson, music critic of the Sun, spoke 
on “The Living Force of Beethoven.” 
Elsa Alsen, soprano, and the Musical Art 
Quartet furnished the musical program, 
sponsored by the Beethoven Week Ad- 
visory Body, the Civic Forum and the 
League for Political Education. 

Mme. Alsen sang “Die Ehre Gottes in 


der Natur,” “Wonne der Wehmuth,” 
“Neue Liebe, neues Leben” and an en- 
core, th Alderton Mowbray at the 


piano. The quartet, composed of Sascha 
Jacobsen and Bernard Ocko, violins; 
Louis Kaufman, viola, and Marie Romaet 
Rosanoff, ’cello, played the Quartet in 
E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2. 

Those present included the consuls 
general and staffs of China, France, 
Mexico, Austria, Italy, Norway, Ger- 
many, Spain, Sweden and Brazil. Box- 
holders included representatives of the 
Curtis School of Music, the Schola Can- 
torum and the Institute of Musical Art. 


Mr. Henderson’s Address 


Mr. Henderson found Beethoven de- 
cidedly a living force. He traced the sig- 
nificance of the composer as a summa- 
tion of the romantic spirit of revolt 
against tradition—a spirit which still 
finds an answering note in the contem- 
porary mind. He paid tribute to the 
composer as one who brought the art of 
absolute music to the highest point it 
has yet achieved. He said in part: 

“The masters of today are undoubted- 
ly pointing the way to a new manner in 
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art, but while they may abolish the clas- 
sic system of key relationship used by 
Beethoven they cannot entirely rid 
themselves of the establishment of theme 
identity, the exfoliation of themes in a 
development of form and instrumental 
garb, contrast of themes and moods, 
variety in color, and subtle modifications 
of rhythm. They cannot abolish these 
things without altering the whole nature 
of musical art. 

“But suppose that music did find a 
quite new set of constructive principles. 
Beethoven’s legacy to the world would 
still endure, because it is the perfect em- 
bodiment of one of the great types of 
art. It could no more die than the Par- 
thenon, the Taj Mahal or the Venus of 
Milo. It is not merely beautiful; it is 
the beautiful, that abstract conception 
for which there is no definition, but 
—e compels men to worship and to 
ove. 


Governor Smith’s Message 


In his introductory address at the 
civic celebration, Mr. Taft read a mes- 
sage from Gov. Alfred E. Smith of 
New York, which was in part as follows: 

“To commemorate a genius of the 
stature of Beethoven is to increase our 
stature. His message, like that of 
Shakespeare, is universal and timeless. 
It is fitting, therefore, that on the occa- 
sion of the Beethoven Centennial we 
pause to pay our tribute, regardless of 
our occupations or special interests. 
That Beethoven was a true democrat 
with high ethical aspirations makes his 
message vital for our own time.” 

Other messages were received from 
the following governors: F. B. Balzar, 
Nebraska; A. J. Pothier, Rhode Island; 
John E. Weeks, Vermont; I. L. Patter- 
son, Oregon; A. Harry Moore, New 
Jersey; Fred W. Green, Michigan; Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, Maryland, and H. N. 
Spaulding, New Hampshire. 

An official proclamation was issued by 
Bibb Graves, Governor of Alabama, di- 
recting schools, women’s clubs, civic 
clubs and commercial clubs to stress the 
influence of the composer in their pro- 
grams, from March 20-26. 

New York’s civic celebration ended on 
Saturday with an interpretation of the 
Ninth Symphony in the Chamber Music 
Room of Carnegie Hall by Walter Dam- 
rosch. The assisting quartet included 
Olive Marshall, Grace Leslie, Charles 
Stratton and Frederic Baer. 

On Tuesday, March 22, “Beethoven 
Hour” was observed in the schools. The 
exercises included the performance of 
Beethoven music, played by school or- 
chestras. 


The Religious Note 


Many Beethoven ceremonies took place 
in the New York churches and other 
meeting places last Sunday. At the 
Society for Ethical Culture, Kurt Schin- 
dler spoke of the composer’s lifework as 
a proof of the axiom: “The greater the 
spiritual content of a man, the greater 
the artist.” A string quartet accom- 
panied by the organ gave selections from 
Beethoven. 

Beethoven was discussed at the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church by the Rev. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, who said the 
great musician’s life was a lesson in 
fortitude. Beethoven music was played. 

At l’Eglise Francaise du St. Esprit, 
at the French Institute, the Rev. John A. 
Maynard spoke in French on Beethoven, 
and there was Beethoven music. 

There was a Beethoven festival ser- 
vice Sunday evening in the Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Communion, Sixth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street. 

““Beethoven’s Claim to Immortality” 
was the subject in the evening of the 
Rev. Dr. Irving H. Berg, pastor of the 
Fort Washington Collegiate Reformed 
Church. 

Rabbi Rudolph Grossman spoke Sun- 
day morning in Mecca Temple before 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom on “Music 
and Religion; in Honor of the Beethoven 
Centenary.” 
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President Accepts Gift of 
Beethoven Music 


EETHOVEN will 


henceforth 
have a niche in the White 
House. George Eastman, chairman 
of the advisory board of Beethoven 
Week received a letter of thanks 
from President Coolidge for a com- 
plete Beethoven library presented 
to the President by Edgar A. 
Prochnik, Austrian Minister, on 
behalf of the advisory board. The 
library contains recordings of the 
nine Beethoven symphonies, under 
the baton of Felix Weingartner. 











There was a special service in recog- 
nition of the Beethoven Centenary Sun- 
day morning in the First Presbyterian 
a Henry Street near Clark, Brook- 
yn. 

At Townsend Harris High School the 
entire student body heard recorded ex- 
cerpts from the Third, Fifth and Ninth 
Symphonies, and Richard Redmond read 
a paper on “The Life of Beethoven.” 
The junior glee club and soloists of Julia 
Richman High School took part in a pro- 
gram of shorter Beethoven numbers. 
Tableaux and readings are included in 
a similar program arranged for today 
at New Utrecht High School. 


Motion Picture Shown 


A program, given on the afternoon of 
March 21, at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, had as feature the first Amer- 
ican showing of a Viennese motion- 
picture based on Beethoven’s life. This 
was given under the auspices of the 
Austria-American Society in New York 
and the Official Bureau of Information 
of Vienna and Lower Austria. 

The program opened with Beethoven's 
String Quartet in G major played by 
the Vertchamp Quartet. 

William R. Shepherd, Professor of 
History at Columbia University, gave a 
brief outline of the background of Bee- 
thoven’s musical life. Messages were 
read from Fritz Kreisler and Maria 
Jeritza. 

Anton Rovinsky played piano works 
of the composer. Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
President of the International Institute 
of Education, gave a short address. The 
film was shown to Beethoven’s music, 
played on the auditorium organ by 
Frank Stewart Adams and on the piano 
by J. Thurston Noé. 


New York College of Music Gives 


Beethoven List 


Students of the New York College of 
Music gave an all-Beethoven program 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
March 28. Uarda Hein, Luella Lindsay, 
and Marguerite Buttleman played a 
movement of the Trio in C Minor; Eliza- 
beth Herzog presented the C Minor 
Variations for piano; Elfriede Andrae 
sang “Aus der Ferne”; Lillian Berndt 
and Bessie Etkin were heard in the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata; Uarda Hein played 
a movement of the C Minor Piano Con- 
certo; Rebecca Becker, Mary Burlake, 
Clara Haene, Martha Holter, Olivia 
Martin, Antoinette Meyer, Benjamin 
Boyle, Earl Harder, Reginald Hoare. 
John Molnar, Charles Oliver and 
Yeinen Yuasa sang the canon from 
“Fidelio”; Iwao Fukui and Miss Hein 
played a movement of the F Major 
Violin Sonata, and the String Quartet, 
Op. 18, No. 1, performed by Belmont 
Fisher, Eugene Brandstadter, Katherine 
Wolf, and Gerald Serly was a fitting 
close to a concert which was a notable 
achievement for students. The large 
audience expressed its pleasure by 
hearty applause. 


All the material in MustcaL America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onl 
when proper credit is given. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Anna Nyberg Spooner, Ruth Parker 
Lilien, Beulah Rosine, Josephine Borges, 
Archer Farrell, Helen Watson, Ethel 
Flentye, Rose Lyon DuMoulin and Ethel 
Lyon were assisted by Adolf Weidig in 
a program of chamber music by Haydn, 
Schumann, Brahms and Reger, given in 
Kimball Hall this afternoon. Gladys 
Pugh, soprano, gave the regular Sunday 
afternoon program of March 20. Stella 
Roberts’ “Mediterranean Sketches,” a 
suite of pieces for violin and piano, dedi- 
cated to Jacques Gordon, are being pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Josephine Huston, Beth Pierce, Eileen 
Nicholson and Bernard Helfrich were 
heard in concert on Tuesday evening. 
Piano students appeared in recital this 
afternoon. Elsa Anderson played in a 
piano recital on March 15. Lillian Lat- 
chaw, soprano, was heard in a program 
at the Free Mission Swedish Church, at 
Rockford, March 13. 


CAROLYN WILLARD STUDIO 


Helen Wright, and her pupil, Jeanne, 
who is seven years old, were heard in a 
studio recital on March 11, Mrs. Wright 
playing music by Heller, Brahms, Mac- 
Dowell, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy, Scott 
and Grainger. Jeanne played Jensen’s 
“Dance of the Elves.” 


Lusk Plays at Club Service 


Cuicaco, March 26.—Milan Lusk, 
playing Valdez’s “Gypsy Fantasy” as 
violin soloist at the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club services in Orchestra Hall 
recently, was so warmly applauded 
that rules were set aside to permit him 
to add an encore, Fibich’s “Poem.” 
Later, playing the Wieniawski Romance 
during the offertory, Mr. Lusk broke 
another record by eliciting applause in 
this part of the service. 


Mrs. Molter Sings at Murfreesboro 


MURFREESBORO, TENN., March 26.— 
Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
scored special success when heard here 
on a recent evening in the Tennessee 
College recital series. She sang classical 
songs, a Debussy aria, a miscellany and 
four American songs. Harold Molter 
proved an excellent accompanist. 
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Noted Specialists Are Engaged for 
Summer Master Class at Gunn School 























Stephens photo by Muray, others by Fernand de Gueldre 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, President of the Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art in Chicago, 


Is Seen at the Left. 


and Frantz Proschowsky 


HICAGO, March 26.—The summer 
master class scheduled at the Gunn 
School of Music and Dramatic Art from 
June 27 until Sept. 1 will be held by a 
number of specialists, the length of 
whose engagements for the course vary. 
The vocal department includes Percy 
Rector Stephens of New York, who will 
teach from June 27 to July 30. Two 
scholarships under Mr. Stephens are to 
be offered. One for male voice is 
donated by Reinald Werrenrath; that 
for female voice is the gift of Elisabeth 
Rethberg. Mr. Stephens’ assistant dur- 
ing this engagement will be Helen Erns- 
berger. 

Frantz Proschowsky will teach at the 
school during the month of August, with 
a brief preparatory session from June 7 
to June 19. Albert Borroff, Burton 
Thatcher and Stuart Barker, regular 
members of the faculty, will also teach 
during the summer master term. 

Besides Glenn Dillard Gunn, president, 
the piano department will include Mar- 
cian Thalberg, Russian pianist and 
teacher, who will hold a guest course 
of instruction from June 27 until July 
30. Mr. Thalberg will give private 
lessons and teach concert and pedagogic 
classes, both of the latter including two 
weekly sessions of three hours each. Mr. 
Gunn will conduct a “How to Study” 
class, obligatory to all his private pupils. 
Arthur Granquist and Theodore Milit- 
zer, members of the regular staff, will 
give private and class work during the 
summer. Mr. Granquist offers a course 
in interpretation, and Mr. Militzer 
schedules class work in theoretical sub- 
jects and history. 

Amy Neill and Guy Herbert Wood- 
ward of the violin department, will re- 
main over from the regular session and 
teach during the master term. Miss 
Neill will conduct a “How to Study” 
class, and Mr. Woodward will give a 
course of ensemble lessons and normal 
work. Numerous other teachers are 
listed in the departments already named, 
as well as in those of organ, harp, 
theory, composition, dramatic art, danc- 
ing and languages. 

Special mention may perhaps be made 
of the theater organ department, headed 
by Milton Charles, who made his pro- 
fessional début as a pianist, in joint con- 


Photographs at the Right are of Percy Rector Stephens (Above) 


cert with Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
when he was sixteen years of age. The 
increase of opportunity open to skillful 
theater organists is definitely reflected 
in the department devoted to this profes- 
sion at the Gunn School. The registration 
is extremely heavy, and Mr. Gunn has 
recently had installed a three-manual 
organ, believed to be the largest studio 
organ in use in America, built to Mr. 
Charles’ specifications. Several practise 
organs, also built to Mr. Charles’ specifi- 
cations, are at the disposal of Gunn 
students. 

In addition to the scholarships offered 
under Mr. Stephens, others are to be 
awarded under Mr. Proschowsky, Mr. 
Gunn, Mr. Thalberg, Miss Neill, Mr. 
Woodward, Mr. Borroff, Mr. Thatcher 
and Mr. Charles. Applicants for these 
awards must fill out special forms and 
return them to the school before June 17. 
Contests are to be held on June 21. 

Normal work will be offered in piano 
under Mr. Gunn; in violin under Mr. 
Woodward and Rachel Major; in voice 
under Stuart Barker. Practise teaching 
will be supervised in a special course 
given by Mr. Gunn and Eva Jack. 

Courses in choral training and church 
service, solfeggio, harmonic analysis, 
and other subjects will supplement ma- 
jor courses. A feature of special inter- 
est will be a system of daily vocal in- 
struction, by which, with a few excep- 
tions, the school will offer discounts in 
tuition of from twenty-five to forty per 
cent, in cases where students wish to 
save time by taking voice lessons each 
day, in the manner generally employed 
abroad. 


Olivet Glee Club Makes Tour 


OLIVET, MicH, March 26.—Quentin R. 
Ulrey, head of the voice department of 
the Olivet College, is touring as tenor 
soloist with the Olivet College Glee Club. 
This society began its trip on March 22. 
It will visit Belding, Saginaw, Flint, 
Port Huron, Detroit, Lansing, Battle 
Creek and other cities. 


“Opera in English” to Be Topic of Mass 
Meeting 

Cuicaco, March 26.—The American 

Opera Society of Chicago will hold a 
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mass meeting and luncheon, “In Favor 
of Opera in English,” on Thursday, 
April 28, in the gold room of the Con- 
gress Hotel. The speaker will be Horace 
Bridges, leader of the Chicago Ethical 
Society. The board of directors includes 
Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, president; Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager, Mrs. Samuel Newton, 
Mrs. Howard L. Willett, Christine Tom- 
lins, Mrs. Charles S. Peterson, Mrs. 
Calvin A. Whyland, Mrs. A. F. Callahan, 
Mrs. Thatcher Hoyt and Mrs. Henry D. 
Sulcer. Mrs. Rockefeller McCormick is 
honorary president, and Mrs. Archibald 
Freer, founder of the society, is honor- 
ary vice-president. 


STUDENTS SING NINTH 


Bush Conservatory in Chicago Gives 
Performance of Choral Symphony 


CHICAGO, March 26.—Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony received its first local 
performance in many years when the 
Bush Conservatory ended its Beethoven 
memorial program of March 16, in Or- 
chestra Hall, with that sublime work. 
Moreover, it is believed that this was the 
first time a student organization had 
ever undertaken so monumental a task. 
The results were most satisfying. The 
Bush Symphony is a capable organiza- 
tion; its youth is an unqualified asset, 
for it has been trained to complete 
efficiency under Richard Czerwonky’s 
leadership, and it took up its duties with 
able hands and great enthusiasm. The 
Symphony came to an animated and 
stimulating performance. 

Much anticipation had preceded the 
performance of the chorus which Edgar 
Nelson had prepared to sing under Mr. 
Czerwonky, and when Poul Bai finally 
arose to lend sonorous voice and vigor- 
ous declamation to the opening apos- 
trophe, the audience realized at once 
that all would be well. His associates 
were Grace Holverscheid, a soprano 
with ample carrying power, the most 
welcome Frederica Gergardt Downing, 
whose contralto provided much richness 
to the quartet, and Watt Webber, a 
young Chicagoan with a good tone, who 
disclosed genuine ability with trying 
material. The chorus itself displayed 
notable zest and responsiveness, and a 
storm of applause greeted an impressive 
conclusion of the great work. The pro- 
gram also included the Third “Leonore” 
Overture, and the G Major Piano Con- 
certo, with Ella Spravka as a scintillant 
soloist. EUGENE STINSON. 
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Easter Furnishes New Inspiration to Composers 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


+ festival of 
the church draws near, 
the music for it, already 
extensive, increases 
through additions from 
the pens of our own and 
of foreign composers. There are, too. 
many reprints of numbers that have 
stood the test of time and are always 
sung, somewhere, during the Lenten 
season or on Easter Sunday. Such a 
work is “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ,”” by Théodore Dubois, which 
has taken its place among the peren- 
nials. There has recently been made a 
version of this cantata for women’s 
voices (Oliver Ditson Co.). A. Stanley 
Osborn has done the arranging and he 
has done it well. The solo parts remain 
as they were in the original, and are not 
published in this edition. Nor is the 
organ accompaniment included. These 
may be taken from the earlier printings 
for mixed voices. Mr. Osborn’s arrange- 
ment should add to the usefulness of this 
excellent work. 








* * * 


Among the new an- 
thems for mixed voices 
which have been added 
to the music for Easter 
is a processional or introit by Charles 
Fonteyn Manney, entitled “The Lord is 
Risen Indeed” (Oliver Ditson Co.); a 
striking number that has the true Easter 
spirit. Other numbers from the same 
press are “Again the Morn of Gladness,” 
one of Edward Shippen Barnes’ interest- 
ing choruses; an arrangement by Har- 
vey Gaul of an unusual bit of Russian 
music by André Kopolyoff, “Alleluia! 
Christ is Risen.” It must be sung by a 
well trained choir to be effective. Finally, 
an Easter carol-anthem by Lucina Jew- 


Choruses for 
the Easter 
Services 








Scientific Vocal Instruction 


Whitney Tew 
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Announces 
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Mr. Whitney Tew has devoted 
many years to the study and 
practice of the Porpora School 
of Singing which is conceded by 
the musical cognoscenti to be the 
GREATEST VOCAL ART 
ever given to the world. 

He will teach this marvelous 
method in New York this summer in 
classes and in private lessons. 

The instruction in classes has many 
advantages to the student beyond the 
great reduction of the expense. 

Mr. Whitney Tew 
give in three months work greater 
beauty and volume of TONE and 
at least three notes extension of range 
both at the top and bottom, and with 
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ell, “Spring Bursts Today,” a tuneful 
setting of a poem by Christina Rossetti. 

W. R. Voris’ adaptation and arrange- 
ment of a medieval French melody en- 
titled “Christ the Lord is Risen Again” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) for which he 
has used a translation of an old hymn by 
Michael Weisse, is well worth the atten- 
tion of choirmasters. Norman Coke- 
Jephcott’s dignified “Hymn of Resurrec- 
tion” is also a Schmidt publication, as is 
Alfred Wooler’s tuneful number “The 
Lord of Life,” which is for male voices. 


* *x *” 


Four Solos Clara Edwards’ song 
Appropriate for Easter, entitled 
for Easter “Awake! Arise!’’ 

should make many 


friends among church soloists, as it re- 
flects, musically, the spirit of Easter- 
tide. And it is a singable, well written 
number, put out for high and medium 
voices. The poem is by Bernhard Haig. 
From the same press (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) comes a reprint, in sheet music 
form, of “Deus Meus,” from Dubois’ 
“Seven Last Words.” In the original 
this is a baritone solo and the same key 
is used in the reprint, making it possible 
for any medium voice. 

“Gethsemane,” by André Vaneuf, a 
setting of a short poem by Charles G. 
Blanden, is a delightful, melodious song, 
simple and naive. It has a strong ap- 
peal and should be popular. There are 
keys for high and medium voices. An- 
other Ditson publication that is of in- 
terest at this season is Victoria Dema- 
rest’s “Hymn of the Last Supper,” for 
which the composer has written her own 
poem, basing it on a verse from St. 
Mark’s Gospel. It is a varied piece of 
music. offering the singer opportunity 
for effective work and it is apt to be 
popular. There are three keys. 

* x + 


Like most of the compositions that 
come from the pen of Félix Fox, his new 


Impromptu-Serenade and “Fantaisic 
Lyrique” (Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt 


Co.) are interest- 
ing numbers for 
the piano. They 
are written with 
the skill and 
knowledge of the 
instrument _ that 
one would expect 
from so. distin- 
guished a musi- 
cian. The first 
mentioned is a 
well defined mel- 
ody, in an inside 
part, surrounded 
by a simple, but 
harmonically 
well-built accompaniment. The Fantaisie 
dashes along limpidly, colorfully and 
ceaselessly, making it a very entertain- 


ing and worth while number. 
* * * 





Félix Fox 


A Stately Rudolf Friml’s Minuet, 
Minuet for which is appropriately 
Four Hands sub-titled “The State- 


ly” (Clayton F. Sum- 
my Co.) is now available both as a solo 
and as a four hands number, on a single 
instrument. This is a very attractive 
and representative example of the old 
dance. Mr. Friml, with his usual easy 
flow of melody, has made it a number 
that pupils of about the third grade will 
like. Probably the bass part of the duet 
is a bit more difficult than the other, but 


neither is too much for the third grade. 
* * * 


A War Poem Among the writers who 
as a Musical went down in the fiood 
Recitation of the war none was 

more picturesque, per- 
haps, than Alan Seeger—and few were 


more talented. No poem from his pen is 
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better known than “A Rendezvous with 
Death.” During the war it was widely 
quoted and since then it has taken its 
place among the best known poems. Al- 
exander Henneman’s idea of making it 


- into a recitation with music was some- 


thing of an inspiration. His music 
(Carl Fischer) has indeed been inspired 
by the words; it fits them with that 
quality of rightness that is none too fre- 
quently met with. All the tragedy, re- 
lieved by a background that smacks of 
the fatalistic, finds its reflection in Mr. 
Henneman’s setting. 
~ * ad 


A volume which will fill a decided 
need is the new Victor Herbert Album 
(M. Witmark & Sons) comprising songs 
from the fa- 
vorite operettas: 
“Babes in Toy- 
land,” “Babette,” 
‘*Kileen,” “It 
Happened in 
N o rdland,’ 
“Mille. Modiste,” 
“Princess Pat,” 
“The Ameer,” 
“The Enchan- 
tress,” “The For- 
tune Teller,” 
“The Only Girl,” 
“The Red Mill,” 
“Naughty Mari- 
etta,” “Dolly Dol- 
The Late Victor Herbert lars,” “The Vel- 

vet Lady” and 
“Wonderland.” The volume is a credit 
to its publishers, being made with an eye 
to durability, and is tastefully compiled, 
with a biographical sketch and portrait 
of the composer. Commendable discre- 
tion in the choice of numbers has been 
shown, and the folio includes not only 
such popular essays as “When You're 
Away,” “Because You’re You,” “Toy- 
land,” and “I Want What I Want When 
I Want It,” but also many of Herbert’s 





lesser known and not less agreeable 
songs. 

+ 7 * 
The Prince of The names of R. 


Martinique— 
An Operetta 


Spaulding Stoughton, 
as composer, and Fred- 


erick H. Martens, as li- 
brettist, gives “The Prince of Marti- 
nique,” an operetta in two acts, (Oliver 


Ditson Co.) a very good start on its road 


writes this letter 
to the composer of 


Cavalcata 


(Gypsy Cavalcade) 


a “record” 





“Read 


Famous for his 


Boston: 252 Tremont St. 





Zingaresca 
By A.S 


(Poem by Silvio Picchianti) 


“Dear and Illustrious Maestro: 

I have already learned your magnificent 
composition entitled “Cavalcata Zingaresea” 
promise myself to sing in my concerts and also make 
of it at my very next appointment. 


Thanks again for having dedicated to me your new 
composition which I hope will gain the popularity 


of “Querida.” 


Accept, dear Maestro, all my admiration, and my sincere friendship. 


Sigmund Spaeth 


‘em and Weep.” 
done the English poetic translation of Picchianti’s lyric. 


Cavalcata Zingaresca is published for High and Baritone voices .......... .50 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


EE—_, 
CARL EISCHERE EDITION: 


on x4 ea oo 





to popularity. Mr. Martens’ book ha: 
sufficient plot and picturesqueness t 
hold the interest, and the action is re- 
lieved with a generous sprinkling oi 
humor. From beginning to end Mr 
Stoughton’s music is tuneful, and he em 
ploys numerous rhythmic patterns t 
lend variety. The work is not difficuli 
to sing, though the composer writes hi 
choruses in parts rather than in unison 
But these choruses are short, as a rule 
and can be easily learned. The stor) 
has to do with an impostor, Clarence th« 
Coiner, who, claiming that he has been 
made Prince of Martinique, lands on that 
island as its ruler; distributes titles lav- 
ishly—for a consideration—almost wins 
the hand of the daughter of the gover 
nor, and is eventually discovered as ar 
escaped criminal. There are five sing- 
ing parts: soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
tenor and two baritones. The costum- 
ing is picturesque, but, with the set, is 
the same for both acts. 


x ~ « 


“Love’s Secret” and “A Message’’ 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) are the titles of two 
new songs by Robert Braine. They are 
of the ballad 
type, with lyrics 
that are senti- 
mental—especial- 
ly that of the 
first song. Mr. 
Braine writes in 
a simple, direct 
manner. These 
songs are tunefu! 
and well put to- 
gether, though of 
a light and con- 
ventional nature. 
They are easy, 
both to sing and 
play. The first 
of the two is put 
out in two keys, 
the other for medium 





Robert Braine 


for high and low; 
and low voices. 


Milwaukee Forms New Women’s Chorus 


MILWAUKEE, March 
has a new women’s chorus, chosen from 
members of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Mrs. John Doig has been elected 
president and director; and Mrs. B. J. 
Dunlap, secretary and treasurer. Re- 
hearsals will be held weekly in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building. Cc. 0.8 
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Composers’ League Gives Dance Novelties 








ORROWING Tullio Serafin from the 
Metropolitan Opera House and 


thirty-five players from the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, and engaging the 
Adolph Bolm Ballet of Chicago for a 
first appearance in New York, the 
League of Composers presented new 
works for chamber orchestra and ballet 
in the Jolson Theater on the evening of 
March 27. The program was as fol- 
iOWS: 

“‘Pastorale Musette” and “Allegro” 

from “Sinfonietta”’..... Mario Labroca 
(American premiére) 
“The Fhe men! of the 'Cello” 
(Ballet-bouffe) ...Alexandre Tansman 
(New York premiére) 
“Visual Mysticism’ (Three piano 
preludes orchestrated and mimed), 
Alexandre Skriabin 
(New York premiére) 

“Voyage to the East” (Soprano solo 

and orchestra)..... Richard Hammond 
(First performance) 

“The Rivals” (Chinese Legend), 

Henry Bichheim 
(First New York stage performance) 

Between the League’s highest achieve- 
ment last season—Manuel de Falla’s “El 
Retablo de Maeso Pedro”—and this last 
program of the current season lies a 
wide gap. Excepting Mr. Eichheim’s 
fascinating score and the effective pan- 
tomime of Adolph Bolm and Ruth Page 
in Chinese avatars, the general impres- 
sion of the offerings was one of triviality 
and inconsequence. 

Mario Labroca is one of the young 
Italian composers who are bent upon 
linking the past with the present. In 
his “Sinfonietta,” written only last year, 
he chose Scarlatti as his model, and 
painted some gracefully simple forms 
with the harmonic colors of today. While 
the music is mildly pleasing, it travesties 
the prototype, and falls between the two 
stools of pastiche and parody. 

Whatever merit is possessed by Tans- 
man’s music for Alexandre Arnoux’s 
“Tragedy of the ’Cello,” it owes to Igor 
Stravinsky. All the instrumental de- 
vices of fantasy and humor are reflec- 
tions from “Petrushka.” The ballet 
action was amusing, thanks to the 
choreography of Mr. Bolm and the cos- 
tumes and setting designed by Nikolai 
Remisoff. The flute (Harriet Lundgren) 
is wooed by the violin (Adolph Bolm) 
and the ’cello (Mark Turbyfill) ; the two 
suitors fight a duel with their bows, and 
the wounded ’cello expires with caver- 
nous groans; his corpse is borne away 
to a mock-funeral strain; the flute and 
violin are wedded by diapason (Irving 
Chandler) and set up housekeeping in 
the ’cello’s roomy case. The trombone 
(Paul du Pont), the kettledrum (Roger 
Dodge) and the piano (Marcia Preble) 
have their minor parts in the comedy. 

In essaying to make mysticism visible, 
Mr. Bolm attempted the impossible. A 
better title for the dance-poem he de- 
vised for himself and Miss Page to the 
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music of Skriabin’s “Désir,” “Enigme” 
and “Caresse Dansée” would have been 
“Visual Sensuousness.” There was noth- 
ing mystic in the plastic corporeality of 
the dancers and in the all-too-human 
nature of their aspirations: Absolute 
music has no place in choreography, 
however sincere the effort to establish 
such a relation. The orchestration of 
the piano preludes by Forrest Lamont 
was well done. 

Richard Hammond’s “Voyage to the 
East” is a setting of Amy Lowell’s poem, 
“Free Fantasia on Japanese Themes,” 
for soprano and chamber orchestra. 
Greta Torpadie, seasoned in the inter- 
pretation of the exotic and the outré, 
sang the text, which wound its seemingly 
interminable way through music free 
enough in form but curiously feeble in 
the imagery of fantasy. R. C. 3B. B. 





N. Y. Orchestral Concerts 











[Continued from page 4] 


now bearing the opus number 133, which 
was originally appended to the string 
quartet opus 130. The arrangement is 
a very felicitous one. The Fugue is an 
imposing conception better adapted for 
broad orchestral treatment than for the 
more limited possibilities of a string 
quartet, and in adding double basses the 
arranger has not only done no violence 
to the original subject matter but has 
intensified its effectiveness a hundred- 
fold. Mr. Furtwingler and his men gave 
a performance of the Symphony that 
was uncommonly well balanced rhythmi- 
cally and tonally and surcharged with 
profound emotional significance. The 
audience accorded the conductor demon- 
strative recognition. The concert was 
duly repeated on Friday es te 


Final Chamber Symphony 


Chamber Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Jacobs, conductor. Max Rosen, violinist, 
soloist. Aeolian Hall, March 27, evening. 
The program: 

Overture to “The Impresario”... ..Mozart 

Symphony in D. ....eccccescceres Rigel 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 

ir D, Op. 61 wees .. Beethoven 
Mr. Rosen 
“Ritterballet” Ss chee ees cs 6 ener 
Suite, ‘“‘“Music and Calories,” 
Mortimer Wilson 
(First Time) 

Parts of this concert, the last of the 
series, were of very decided interest, 
while others were of less intrinsic value. 
There were, here and there, signs of in- 
sufficient rehearsal. The Mozart Over- 
ture, not one of the composer’s best, 
went with ease and the merry swing 
which the music itself contains. So also, 
the Eighteenth Century Symphony. Mr. 
Rosen was less successful in the Con- 
certo than he has been at other appear- 
ances. There were slips in rhythm and 
even a wrong note and his intonation 
was almost consistently poor. This last 
may have been a meteorological diffi- 
culty, however, as he had to stop in the 
middle of the cadenza and re-tune. Also, 
the pitch of the whole organization was 
not invariably accurate. The audience, 
however, gave him prolonged applause 
and brought him out for many bows. 

Having disposed of the not-particu- 
larly-interesting “Ritterballet” for 
which Count Waldstein originally re- 
ceived the credit although he onbky 
sketched the scenario, Mr. Jacobs turned 
his attention to Mr. Wilson’s Suite, the 
novelty of the evening. 

It is difficult to criticize this music, 
because the composer’s intention is not 
entirely obvious. If he meant a musical 
joke on the order of Saint-Saéns’ “Ani- 
mals’ Carnival” the joke is a poor one. 
If he meant descriptive music, even ac- 
cepting his somewhat bizarre titles, the 
music is a misfit. Listened to as abso- 
lute music, it has much of charm and 
originality. Necessarily fragmentary on 
account of the number of sections, some 
of these were of great beauty, notably 
the opening one, “Dewy Morn in a Gar- 
den Patch” and “In a Vineyard.” The 


second section, “Crawling, Hopping and 
Waddling Things” was inept through 
being too large. Nothing smaller than 
a bandersnatch could possibly crawl so 
frumiously. Just what “Pink Stock- 
ings, Chigger Bites and Feet” have to 
do with either music or calories, is not 
easy to imagine. The bird and the cold 
bottle did not efface the memories of a 
similar bit in Gustav Kerker’s “Wood- 
land” some twenty-five years back. 

Mr. Wilson showed extraordinarily 
original command of instrumentation 
and here and there, a delightful melodic 
sense. Both of these qualities redeemed 
by their fineness some rather dull mo- 
ments in the Suite. The composer was 
called upon to bow his acknowledgments 
of the audience’s appreciation from his 
box. J.A 


Walter Damrosch Resumes 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor; John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, soloist; Carnegie 
Hall, March 24, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Symphony in D minor........... Franck 

“Vision Fugitive,” from ‘“Hérodiade” 

Massenet 


John Charles Thomas 
Fantasia on a Theme, by Thomas Tallis 
Vaughan Williams 
“O du mein holder Abendstern,” from 
PERMRMOS 6.46660 ce decdens Wagner 
John Charles Thomas 
“Catalonia” (A Spanish Rhapsody) 
Albefiiz 

Following the regencies of Otto Klem- 
perer and Fritz Busch in the Symphony 
Society of New York, Good King Walter, 
who has officially abdicated the throne, 
returned as dirigent of the last six con- 
certs of the season. His subject musi- 
cians hailed him by rising in his honor, 
and further proved their loyalty by 
playing their best. Not for several re- 
cent weeks has one heard from them so 
smooth and unified a performance as 
they gave of the Franck Symphony. 

John Charles Thomas was in robust 
and secure voice, and sang the two 
operatic excerpts with notable beauty of 
tone; one or two pinched top notes de- 
tracted nothing from the auditors’ en- 
joyment. 

Of the two unworn compositions pre- 
sented by Mr. Damrosch, the “Fantasia” 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams on one of 
the Psalter tunes of Thomas Tallis was 
by far the more meritorious. It is an 
admirable piece of writing in an eccle- 
siastical mode, rich in invention and 
reverent poesy. The “Catalonia” of 
Isaac Albefiiz, which colorfully scored, 
is not as effective as his piano evocations 
of Iberian scenes. xR © B B. 


Students’ Saturday Night 


The next to the last in the Philhar- 
monic’s series of twelve concerts for 
students was given under the leadership 
of Wilhelm Furtwingler on Saturday 
evening, March 26, in Carnegie Hall. 
Strauss’ “Don Juan,” first on the pro- 
gram, and Franck’s D Minor Symphony 
were both repeated from recent pro- 
grams. Sandwiched in between were 
three pieces for ’cello and orchestra, 
with Leo Schulz as soloist. Bruch’s “Kol 




















UDOLF RISSLAND, who for 
thirty-four years has been as- 
sociated with the New York Sym- 
phony as violinist and personnel 
manager, has resigned his position 
“to enjoy a period of well-earned 
leisure.” Mr. Rissland boasts ot 
| the longest record of continuous 
| association with the orchestra of 
| anyone except Walter Damrosch 
himself. Mr. Damrosch, in speak- 
| ing of his personnel manager’s 
resignation, said: “We are losing a 
| man who has proved his loyalty 
| and devotion by many years of 
service. The affection which he 
has inspired in me cannot be meas- 
ured in words.” As personnel man- 
ager. Mr. Rissland was responsible 
for filling vacancies in the orches- 
tra, for making and renewing con- 
tracts each season and for general 
discipline. On tour he acted in the 
capacity of manager, supervising 
the transportation of the hundred 
| musicians and their baggage from 
| city to city. He came to this coun- 
try in 1884, his first orchestral 
post being with Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra. He was associated with 
that organization from 1891 to 
1893, when he joined the Damrosch 


forces. 
| 





Nidrei” was first, then Mr. Schultz’s 
own “Berceuse,” gentle and rather mo- 
notonously melodious, and Dvorak’s 
Rondo from Op. 49. Although Mr. 
Schulz’s tone was not always as clear 
as it might have been, his performance 
on the whole was excellent and he won 
much applause from the audience and 
from his colleagues. Mr. Furtwingler’s 
accompaniments were altogether satis- 
factory. As on previous performances, 
the Strauss was given more than its due. 
The Franck Symphony was superb. 
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RHODE ISLAND ANNOUNCES 
WINNERS IN COMPOSITION 


Young Artists and Student Musicians 
Chosen to Take Part in Plymouth 
District Events 


PROVIDENCE, March 24.—The Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs an- 
nounces the winners of the Rhode Island 
contests for young artists and for stu- 
dent musicians who will go on to the 
Plymouth District Contest at Boston at 
the end of the month. 

The winner of the young artists’ voice 
contest is Charlotte B. Resh, of Prov- 
idence. Miss Resh is twenty-four years 
of age and received her education in the 
city schools. She has studied voice for 
the past two and a half years with Dr. 
Jules Jordan. When Dr. Jordan dis- 
continued teaching, Miss Resh began her 
studies with Lucy Marsh Gordon. 

The winner of the young artists’ 
piano contest is Oscar Lozzi, of Prov- 
idence. Mr. Lozzi, born in Italy, in 1905 
came to the United States. He was 
educated in the public schools of 
Providence and studied piano with Mme. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel and Bounamici 
and Félix Fox of Boston. Mr. Lozzi has 
composed seventy compositions for piano 
and a symphonic poem for orchestra. 

The winner of the student musicians’ 
contest for piano is Rita Breault, of 
Pawtucket. Miss Breault holds a 
scholarship at the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation of New York. 

The winner of the student musicians’ 
contest for violin is Hyman Forman, of 
Providence. He is 17 years old, a 
graduate of Classical High School and 
is now studying at the Commercial High 
School in post-graduate work. 





Hier and Nichols Pupils Heard in Roselle 


ROSELLE, N. J., March 26.—A piano 
recital was given by pupils of Ethel 
Glenn Hier and Alice Nichols recently. 
Compositions by Heller, Paderewski, 
Nevin, Beethoven, Chaminade, Bach, 
Moszkowski, Chopin, Debussy, Arensky, 
Rachmaninoff, Grieg, MacDowell, Ravel 
and Cyril Scott were presented with fine 
effect. 


Training Exponents of the Neglected Horn 
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A Group of Boy Performers on the French Horn Who Are Instructed in This Instrument 


at the Rochester High School, in Rochester, N. Y. 


OCHESTER, March 26.—For stu- 
dents of the horn, a unique situation 
obtains in this city, where the public 
schools and the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic offer unusual opportunities for 


development of the art of this compara- 
tively neglected instrument. 

Included in a generous donation by 
George Eastman, founder of the East- 
man School, of wind instruments for 
public school use are twenty-eight 
French horns. ‘These are lent to the 
pupils and free instruction is provided. 

After graduation from the high school, 
these students are eligible for the East- 
man School of Music, which is a part of 
the University of Rochester. Here four 
complete horn scholarships are available 
for talented pupils from any part of the 
country. At present, two are held by 
students from Ohio and California. 

The course for which these scholar- 
ships are granted comprises major in- 
struction on the horn, also piano lessons 
and all theoretical work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. 


In Center, Wendell Hoss, Instructor 


Altogether, the number of pupils of 
the horn in Rochester probably exceeds 
that of any other school system in the 
country. To care for this work, the 
entire time of Wendell Hoss, who has 
been first horn player with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, the Chicago Symphony and 
the Rochester Philharmonic, has been en- 
gaged. 


New Arts Building Opened in Los 
Angeles 


Los ANGELES, March 26.—The man- 
agement of the new Beaux Arts Build- 


ing formally opened its auditorium on 
the evening of March 4, when some 600 
persons heard a program arranged by 
tenants of the new structure. The build- 
ing, a structure of eleven stories costing 
$1,000,000, contains a hall equipped with 
542 chairs, a commodious stage and up- 
to-date lighting effects. Several pro- 
grams of outstanding merit have already 
been given in the auditorium, and more 
will be presented. mn. a. © 


SEDALIA ENJOYS VARIOUS 
EVENTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Louise Wright Gives Recital—-Members 
of Club Present Opera Program 
—Musical Fantasy Liked 


SEDALIA, Mo., March 26.—N. Louise 
Wright, pianist and composer of Fayette, 
Mo., was heard in a recital recently. 
The concert, sponsored by a group of 
the Centenary Society of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South, was given in 
the church auditorium. Miss Wright in- 
terpreted works of Chopin, MacDowell, 
Schubert-Liszt, Brahms and Kroeger, 
adding a group of her own compositions. 
She also demonstrated, for the benefit 
of children present, a group of pieces 
for beginners. 

A group of foremost members of the 
Helen G. Steele Music Club was pre- 
sented in a program of French opera 
recently at the Elks Club. Mrs. 
Arthur Kahn was chairman, giving a 
review of the early history of French 
opera. Assisting were Latonia Barnett, 
soprano; Florence Demand, contralto; 
Mabel DeWitt, pianist; W. B. Hert, vio- 
linist, and Mary Edna Hert, junior 
pianist. 

The coming of Mrs. Paul Shortridge, 
of St. Louis, formerly state chairman of 
art of the M. F. W. C., for an all day 
session sponsored by Sorosis, was cele- 
brated at a luncheon and musical in the 
Country Club recently. Assisting were 


representatives from clubs in _ this 
district. Clubs represented were the 
Nautilus, Lamonte; the Fortnightly, 


Sweet Springs; the Mother’s Club, Tip- 
ton; two federated clubs from Houstonia, 
and the Helen G. Steele Music Club, of 
Sedalia. Mrs. Edwin F.-Yancey, presi- 
dent of the last-named, presided. Mrs. 
D. C. Chastain, Butler, Mo., president of 


the fifth district, M. F. W. C., was a 
guest. 

A beautiful musical fantasy, “My 
Maid of a Bamboo Screen,” was given 


in the auditorium of the Smith-Cotton 
High School on two days, by the 
music department. Eva Graves Walker, 
supervisor of music, directed the enter- 
tainment. LOUISE DONNELLY. 
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Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 215 West 9ist St.. New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile eructaneT 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studio 74, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 


Arthur Baecht—Violinist 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio—607 High St., Newark, N. J. 
"Phone Mitchell 1114 











Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 





William S. Brady 
TE tome | or SINGIN 
Studio: 7 West 86th St., Now York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 





Dudley Buck 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 





Clyde Burrows CONCERT BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 104 West 7Ist Street, New York 
Phone Trafalgar 0483 


Mme. Charles Cahier, 


132 West 58th St., New York City 
Honorary member, Guild of Vocal Teachers; Member, 
faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 
Summer residence: Helgerum Chateau, Sweden. 


V. Colombati 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 . 70th St... New York 
‘Phone Susquehanna 1980 


Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
arganist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N- » A 


Ralph Douglass 


Coach to Many Prominent 

"tedio: Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Billings 6200 














Pianist—Accompanist 
Teaching 
Artists 
New York 





VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—COACHING 
Studio: 15 W. Lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 


Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa 





Caroline Beeson Fry 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: Carnegie Hali. "Phone Circle 0321 
White Plains studio: 2 Orchard Parkway. 
‘Phone White Plains 3200 


Caroline Lowe 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plasa 2690 


Many a appearing in concerts and musical 
comedies 





School of Acting 
Geo. W. Hammond *sPqes open 


Know the stage business of the role you wish to sing. 
Studio 25. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
Phone Penn 2634. 


Isidore Luckstone © 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 





Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Ernest P. Hawthorne 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
Hawthorne Piano School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Studio: 70 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





George Harold Miller BASS. one 
The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


414 West 12!st Street 
Phone Monument 1795 





Carl Haydn TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 342 W. 56th St., New Poon City 
‘Phone Columbus 7715 
Tues.-Frii—La Forge-Berumen Studios 
14 W. 68th St., New York 


Arthur Vv. Hubbard 


Vincent 
eachers of Singing 
246 shentieanen Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Rhoda Mintz— SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York City 
Phone Academy 0573 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 

Voice coe Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 








Helen Allen Hunt —contTra.Lto 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Internationa! Musical and 


Educational Agency 
Church, Concert re ead Ryn Fyotticns Secured 
Telephone: 2634 a Circle Carnegie Hall, New York 





Joseph Kayser 
Concerts—Recitals 
Address Claude Warford Studios 
4 West 40th St.. New York 


BARITONE 


Evelyn Parnell SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 102 West 74th Street, New York 
Tel. Endicott 9153 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 10167 
SE 
Meyer Posner Goupototen 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, Etc, 
Address 1976 Lexington Avenue, New York 
‘Phone Harlem 0391 











Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, N.Y.C. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





Concert Baritone 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Dir.: Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, Wahgtn.,D.C. 
New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Walter Leary BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. GC 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 








Adele Luis Rankin 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
— and OF PIANO 
ot een ormal Course 
607-608 a Hall, New York 
‘Jptown Studio: Alexander Ave... Bronx 


SOPRANO 








Francis ej 


CONCERT Baar rou™ AND TEACHER 


SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio: 144 East 62nd St.. New York 


Stuart Ross—PiANIsT 
Artist Accompanist, Coach 
452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Phone—Cathedral 1376 





Michel Sciapiro 
Instruction—Solo Violinist—Compose- 
Sole Associate Teacher of OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel: Trafalgar 9002 
COACH— 
Grace M. Schad (@AcPanist 


Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 


Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Res.: 49 S. 7th Ave., Mt.Vernon, N.Y. Appt. by Mal) 








Bernard Sinsheimer bh yay tl 
SINSHEIMER QUARTET 

Sole American representative and teacher for entrance te 
Ecole Normal de Musique, Paris. 

Studios: Wurlitzer Bldg. 120 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Residence Studio: Penna. Ave., Crestwood, N. Y. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 66th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 
Wednesdays 

Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 





Planist—Cem 
Accompan|st—Ceaed 
Phone Circle 8964 





Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
one Trafalgar 3614 





° Opera—C t- 
Nita Taylor af Graterio 


Leading Soprano 
Kansas City Civic Opera Company, 
Direction, Kansas City Concert Bureau, 
3111 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St.. New York 
one, Penn 4897 








S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phon ircle 0951 





David Zalish Pianist and Pedagogue 


Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9643 


° Special Master Classes 
mh Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
w * 


VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind thes 
See ‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. @ 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 








Studio: 30 West 72nd St., New York 
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Bowron Acmvitiey 


Helen Allen Hunt, teacher of voice, 
will personally conduct a class of pupils 
on a European tour next summer. The 
itinerary is under the direction of the 
Temple Tours, Inc., of this city, and is 
especially adapted to music-lovers, teach- 
ers and students. Dr. Leroy B. Camp- 
bell, music director of the Conservatory 
of Music, Warren, Pa., and Mrs. Hunt 
of this city, are directors of the tour. 
The sailing date is June 18 from New 
York aboard the Celtic, with a call at 
this port for Mr. Hunt’s contingent. On 
the trip East, Dr. Campbell will give 
a series of lectures on aesthetics and 
the technic of music. 

For ten years Mrs. Hunt taught with 
Dr. Hollis Dann at Cornell Summer 
School. She later went with him to the 
Pennsylvania State Summer School at 
Westchester. She was for ten years 
soloist in the Christian Science Mother 
Church in this city, and has sung with 
the Boston Symphony and the Handel 
and Haydn Society. 

Her special contribution will be to em- 
phasize the vocal side of the program, 
giving lectures and demonstrations 
(class and individual lessons if desired). 
Of interest will be Mrs. Hunt’s talks on 
current events, including personalia of 
well-known musicians. 

The cities visited will include Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Bonn, Eisenach, 
Weimar, Leipsig, Dresden, Bayreuth, 
Munich, Salzburg, Vienna, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Rome and Milan. The trip will 
be concluded on arrival in New York 
Sept. 5. 





* * * 


John McCormack will give his second 
and last recital of the season in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 10. * 

* *« * 

Roland Hayes’ third recital of the 
season in Symphony Hall, April 24, will 
be in the nature of a farewell, as he 
will spend the season of 1927-1928 in 
Europe, partly as a holiday. Mr. Hayes 
may give occasional recitals in Europe 
and the Far East, but will not return 
to America until the autumn of 1928. 

* * * 

A feature of the anniversary program 
in the Old Tremont Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was the musicale given 
on March 17 under the direction of Rev. 
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Concert Management 
BALDINI & TREMAINE 
Aeolian Hall 
689 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Steinway Piano 











ETHEL 


CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2640 











Celebrated, 
Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso. 
Teacher of 
many famous 
pianists. 


19 West 85th St. 
NEW YORK. 


Phones: 


OxAMar> 


JONAS 


Schuyler 1044 or 9923 











MARY 


BENNETT 


CONTRALTO 
RECITAL-CONCERT-ORATORIO 
Management: Richard Copley, {0 East 43rd St., N. Y. 
Personal Address: 694 Madison Ave., New York 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 


JOINT RECITALS 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Teachers’ Courses 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Residence, 144 East (50th St., New York City 
Phone Mott Haven 0363 
































Lynn J. Radcliffe and James R. Hough- 
ton, choirmaster. Mr. Houghton, bari- 
tone, was heard in Russian, German, 
American and old English songs. Regi- 
nald Boardman was at the piano. Cho- 
pin, Schubert and Liszt works were 
played by Catherine Carver. 


* * x 


Alfredo Casella, successor to Agide 
Jacchia as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony “pop” concerts, is on a hurried 
trip to Paris, Rome and Milan, to col- 
lect new music for the series scheduled 
to begin on May 2. 


* * * 


Paul Shirley of the Boston Sym- 
phony, concluded a series of three con- 
certs for the Taunton Women’s Club on 
March 2, presenting his Wood Wind 
Ensemble. Members of this are Gaston 
Bladet, flute; Louis Speyer, oboe and 
English horn; Edmond Allegra, clarinet; 
Abdon Laus, bassoon; Willem Valkenier, 
French horn and Howard Goding, piano. 
A rare and beautiful program by Juon, 
Thuille, Debussy, Mozart and Schumann 
was given. More than 1000 Holyoke 
children heard a lecture on modern in- 
struments and composers, illustrated by 
lantern slides and music, when Mr. Shir- 
ley took his orchestra to the Holyoke 
High School, March 8. The same or- 
chestra fulfilled a return engagement 
before the Old and New Club in Malden 
on March 15. 

om * 7 

The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Ethel Leginska, conductor, will give its 
sixth and final concert of the season in 
the Boston Opera House on Sunday 
afternoon, April 10. Soloists will be 
Dorothy Peterson Raynor, soprano; 
Joseph Lautner, tenor; Miss Leginska, 
pianist. A chorus of mixed voices will 
assist. The following program will be 
given: Overture to “Euryanthe”; Piano 
Concerto in C Minor, Beethoven; “The 
Princess Ulalia” (first Boston perform- 
ance) for soli, chorus and orchestra, 
Malipiero; “Rakoczy” March, Berlioz. 

* x * 


The Boston Orchestral Quartet, con- 
sisting of Walter Loud and Albert 
Berger, violinists; Raymond Coon, pian- 
ist, and Louis Dalbeck, ’cellist, assisted 
by W. Clifton Johnson, tenor, gave a 
concert in the Hotel Beaconsfield, Brook- 
line, March 17. The program was made 


up of compositions by Nicolai, Kreisler, 
Herbert, Whelpley, Leoni, MacFadden, 
Nevin, Gordon, Ruby, Schubert, Logan, 
Foote, Densmore and Bohm. 
~~ *~ * 
The Impromptu Club held its last 


concert of the season in the Hote! 
Beaconsfield, Brookline, Wednesday 
morning, March 23. The Glee Club 


members sang works by Morley, Cad- 
man, Victor Harris, George W. Chad- 
wick and Edith Lang. Marion Auben 
Wise, contralto, and Helen Choate Oh- 
nemus, soprano, sang solos. Piano solos 
were played by Marion Carley (Mrs. 
Durieux). Gertrude Tingley, mezzo- 
contralto, sang to accompaniments of 
Nicolas Slonimsky. The concert was 
directed by J. Angus Winter. Mrs. 
George F. Morse, Jr., and Mrs. Harold 
B. Wise were hostesses. 
* * * 
Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano; the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic String Quartet—wWil- 
liam Dodge, Robert Bennett, Alexander 


Blackman and Louis Dalbeck, ’cello— 
assisted by Nicolas Slonimsky, pianist, 


gave a delightful concert in the Keene 
Normal School Entertainment Course, 
Parker Hall, Keene, on March 21. The 
artists appeared under the management 
of A. H. Handley. Gertrude Ehrhart 
and Oliver Hoyt Anderson. ’cellist, were 
heard at the Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
Stamford, Conn., on March 9 in the 


Schubert Club’s course. Mr. Handley of 
this city, supplied the artists. 
a * ~ 
The Chaminade Trio, Mabel Parkes 
Friswell, lyric soprano; Ruth Spencer, 
pianist, and Harold Crumrine, flutist, 


were recently acclaimed by the Waltham 
Musical Club. The ensemble was excel- 
lent: and the voice and flute in Miss Fris- 
well’s contribution, “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka” were in perfect accord 
W. J. PARKER. 

Pauline Danforth Plays for St. 
Club 


Boston, March 26.—Pauline Danforth 
gave a pleasing piano recital on the St. 
Botolph Club’s Sunday afternoon course 
on March 20 before a _ distinguished 
gathering. Miss Danforth played com- 
positions by Ravel, Debussy, Chopin, 
Cyril Scott and Tchaikovsky with dis- 
tinct ability, giving particular care to 
the modern music. W. J. P. 


Botolph 


Women’s Orchestra in Debut 





People’s Symphony, Schumann 
Heink and Flutists’ Club 
Are Outstanding Concert 
Givers in Week Possessing 
Diversified Interests 


OSTON, March 26.—Concerts by the 

People’s Symphony and Schumann 
Heink, in addition to the first appearance 
of the Boston Women’s Symphony, have 
been outstanding in the week’s list. 


The People’s Symphony, conducted by 
Stuart Mason, gave its sixteenth concert 
of the season in Jordan Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, March 20. Olga Avierino, so- 
prano, was the soloist. The Russian pro- 
gram was as follows: 

OR a Gb cs 06.558 6 hee Glinka 

Tatiana’s “Letter Song’’ from “Eugen 

SG. cake e6ohaes aches Tchaikovsky 
Prelude to “Khovantchina” .Moussorgsky 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 


mane ree. Bs dienes ees Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Mason showed strong sympathy 
for the characteristics of Russian music 
its sharp rhythms, its rich color, its 
emotional richness. “The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee,” with the flute solo expertly 
played by J. E. MacKnight, had to be 
repeated. Without overstressing Tchaik- 
ovsky’s melancholy, Mr. Mason gave an 
expressive reading of the Symphony. 
Miss Avierino sang the “Onegin” aria 
in Russian with keen sensitiveness. 


Women Are Successful 





The newly-formed Boston Women’s 
Symphony, with Ethel Leginska as con- 
ductor, made its introductory appearance 
on March 23, in Jordan Hall. The per- 
sonnel includes some of the most promi- 
nent women instrumentalists of the city. 
Lydia Gray, mezzo-soprano, and Lucille 


Oliver, pianist, were the soloists. The 
program was as follows: 
Symphony I. DD. o.wcawn cad vices Mozart 
Piano Concerto in E F “lat Liszt 
Excerpt from Suite “La Pisanella,” 
Pizzetti 
“Six Nursery Rhymes” for chamber 
orchestra and soprano Leginska 
“Marche Slave” “Tchaikovsky 
Miss Leginska conducted with her 


usual magnetism and fire. The orchestra 
responded with warm tone quality and 
expressive playing in general. It is an 
organization that can vie for excellence 
with its brother symphonic associations. 
Miss Oliver gave a brilliant performance 
of the Concerto, and Miss Gray sang 
Miss Leginska’s “Nursery Rhymes” with 
winsome effect. 

Bernardo Siegel, a young Brazilian 
pianist, gave a recital in Steinert Hall 
on March 20. His program contained 
works by Bach, Beethoven, Field, Men- 
delssohn, Borodin-Siloti, Moszkowski and 
Liszt. In Weber’s Concertstiick for 
piano and orchestra, Siegel was assisted 
by Alexander Kelberine, who played the 
orchestral part on the second piano. 
Young Siegel revealed real virtuoso abil- 
ities. He has an incisive sense of rhythm, 








New York ci ity. 
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is sensitive to shadings, and has a feel- 
ing for structure which is uncommon in 
one so young. 


Schumann Heink Sings 


Ernestine Schumann Heink gave her 
jubilee recital on March 20 before an 
audience that filled Symphony Hall to 
capacity. She sang favorite operatic 
arias and songs and, whatever her choice,,. 
Mme. Schumann Heink invested each 
number with a wealth of imagination 
and expression. In holiday mood, she 
put herself on intimate chatting terms 
with her audience. 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
a concert in the Boston Art Club on 
March 20. The program, arranged by the 
resourceful musical director, Georges. 
Laurent, was as follows: Quartet in E 
Minor, No. 2, by Mendelssohn; Tans- 
man’s Sonatine for flute and piano; and 
Beethoven’s Quartet in C Sharp Minor. 
The performers were the Burgin String: 
Quartet—Richard Burgin, Robert Gun- 
dersen, Jean Lefranc, and Jean Bedetti; 
Georges Laurent, flutist, and Jesus San- 
roma, pianist. 

Doris Niles, dancer, appeared in Jor- 
dan Hall on March 21. In a program 
which contained classical, interpretative 
and Oriental, Spanish and Russian 
suites, Miss Niles gave vivid portrayals. 
The music was expertly played by Louis 
Horst. Cornelia Niles also contributed 
charming interpretative dances. 


Song Recitals Given 


Eva Brochu, soprano, sang in Jordam 
Hall on March 22. In a varied program, 
Miss Brochu revealed a charming voice 
of free, open quality, employed with be- 
coming taste and technical assurance. 
Miss Brochu’s interpretations were hap- 
py, unlabored, and of a frank directness. 
Frances Weeks accompanied tastefully. 

Angela McCarthy, contralto, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall on March 24. She 
has a voice of unusually beautiful qual- 
ity and sympathetic timbre and showed 
a fine feeling for melodic line and for 
expressive phrasing. Her interpretations 
are in good taste. Reginald Boardmam 
played his usual fine accompaniments. 

Anita Atwater sang in Jordan Hall 
on March 24. Miss Atwater disclosed a 
well-developed soprano voice of brilliant 
quality. She is well versed in the arts 
of song and interprets her music with 
forthright conviction and with feeling 
for musical values. Celius Dougherty 
was her able accompanist. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Richard Buhlig Heard in Vienna Bee- 
thoven Concert 


VIENNA, March 5.—Richard Buhlig. 
American pianist, gave a Beethoven 
recital March 3, consisting of four so- 
natas. The hall of the Konzerthaus was 
well filled by a congenial audience. Espe- 
cially well applauded were the Sonata in 
C Major, Op. 53, the Sonata in E Major, 
Op. 109, and the Sonata in A Major,,. 
Op. 110. 
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Chicago Symphony Pays Special Homage 
to Beethoven in Three Centenary Lists 


COOULULAMONTAUOOCAETOUAGEGSHUOOO LEA TOOL E TEEN UUU UREN UaMa nN kena 


HICAGO, March 26.—The Chicago 

Symphony’s three programs for this 
week contained music by Beethoven, 
those for the Thursday evening “pop” 
and for the week-end subscription con- 
certs being drawn altogether from his 
works. 

The anniversary program, played yes- 
terday afternoon and this evening, was 
as follows: 

()verture to “Egmont” 

Seventh Symphony 

Overtura, Grande 

tantdét recherchée 

Eighth Symphony 

For the magnificent Overture and 
Fugue, originally the Finale of the B 
Flat Quartet, Frederick Stock employed 
his entire string orchestra, the basses 
doubling with the ’cellos. Several pas- 
sages were played by solo instruments. 
The performance was not an example of 
perfect workmanship, but it revealed 
the scope of a composer who still seems 
ahead of the world. 

By the end of the season, Mr. Stock 
will have conducted the nine symphonies, 
four overtures, five concertos and some 
shorter works. He has selected this 
Beethoven list purely for the sake of 
the music it contains, though it has 
necessarily excluded from his current 
programs many masterpieces of Brahms, 
Strauss and Tchaikovsky in which he 
always rouses audiences to conspicuous 
praise of him and his fine orchestra. 


Elly Ney Is Soloist 
March 22, Mr. 


Fugue, tantdét libre, 


On Tuesday, Stock 


presented Elly Ney as soloist in this 
program: 
Overture to “Donna Diana” .von Reznicek 
Concerto Grosso, No, Nea Krenek 


Planets”. Holst 
. Beethoven 


Four excerpts from “The 


“Emperor” Concerto..... 


The eloquence of Mme. Ney’s art 
lifted the concert to as lofty a level as 
has been attained this year. Mme. Ney 
was in admirable technical fettle. As 
an expositor of Beethoven she leaves 
nothing to be desired, for her feeling is 
human and profound. Tumultuously 
greeted, she played the short set of 
Variations after the orchestra had quit 
the stage. The Concerto was played 
without rehearsal. 

Mr. Stock’s repetition of Krenek’s 
Concerto Grosso was by no means acci- 
dental. In a sense it is the most im- 
portant novelty he has produced this 
season, if only because it is the most 
problematic. It is impossible to expect 
an audience to grasp at once the sub- 
stance of a work conceived in atonal 
accents. Mr. Stock, however, is con- 
vinced that the work is, in its degree, 
typical of the twentieth century, and as 
such he intends to give it as full hearing 
as possible. The Concerto grosso had 
been received with somewhat furtive 
hisses at its first local performance, be- 
fore a Friday matinée audience. The 
succeeding Saturday night audience 
heard it with cordiality. The Tuesday 
subscribers were somewhat mystified at 
hearing music which Mr. Stock earlier 
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compared to “a shot in the arm,” and 
which, for the first three movements, 
proceeded without applause. After a 
short speech Mr. Stock resumed the 
work, and the final two movements were 
applauded in a spirit which perhaps, 
signified co-operation with Mr. Stock 
more than genuine appreciation. 

At the popular concert of March 24, 
Joseph Brinkman was soloist in a 
program which contained Beethoven’s 
“Prometheus” Overture, the “Pastoral” 
Symphony, the “Emperor” Concerto and 
the Finale from the Fifth Symphony. 
A large audience expressed its delight 
over the orchestra and the young Chi- 
cago pianist, who gave a commendable 
and capable performance of the Con- 
certo. Extra music was added to the 
program. EUGENE STINSON. 


ROCHESTER ACCORDS 
WELCOME TO STARS 


Detroit Players and Fritz 
Kreisler Are Among 
Performers 
By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 26.—The 
Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor, was heard in Convention Hall 
on March 23 in a very fine program that 
included Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. The concert was under the aus- 
pices of the Jewish Ledger. The audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic and gave Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch and the orchestra a pro- 
longed ovation. Georges Miquelle, first 
’cellist, was soloist, giving a very sym- 
pathetic and beautiful performance of 
Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” with orchestral 

accompaniment. 

Fritz Kreisler played for the first 
time in the Eastman Theater on March 
24 before an audience that filled the 
theater to overflowing. Several hun- 
dred persons were seated on the stage, 
and there were many standees. The 
second half of the program was devoted 
to the incomparable tidbits that Mr. 
Kreisler knows so well how to play, and 
of course the audience demanded many 





encores. Carl Lamson accompanied 
superbly. 
Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, and 


Lawrence Brown, Negro pianist, gave a 
recital of music of their race in the 
Baptist Temple on March 22, under the 
auspices of the Baptist Temple and the 
Women’s City Club. Fine musicianship, 
sympathetic understanding and a spe- 
cially interesting program roused the 
large audience to much enthusiasm. 

The recital given the same evening 
at the J. Y. M. A. by Gustave Tinlot, 
concertmaster of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, and Emanuel Balaban, pian- 
ist, as part of the series presented by 
that organization to its members and 
friends, was most successful. An inter- 
esting number was the first performance 
in America of a violin sonata by De- 
browen, a young Russian living in 
Dresden and a friend of Mr. Balaban. 
The sonata is dramatic and rich in color- 
ing. It was well received. 


San Francisco to Observe Beethoven 
Centennial in April 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 26.—Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony will be given 
at the Beethoven Festival to be held on 
April 2. The twelfth pair of San Fran- 
cisco Symphony concerts will be devoted 
entirely to Beethoven. The orchestra’s 
sixteenth season will not definitely end 
until after its participation in the fes- 
tival, when Alfred Hertz will conduct 
the Ninth Symphony, with the San 
Francisco Municipal Chorus singing the 
vocal part. M. M. F. 
California Governor Joins Honorary 

Music Week Committee 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 26.—Governor 
C. C. Young has accepted a place on the 
honorary committee of governors for 
National Music Week. He is the first 
California governor to accept such a 
position. His acceptance came in the 
form of a letter to Chester Rosekrans, 
executive director of San Francisco’s 
Annual Music Week. ‘ 





HICAGO, March 26. — When 

Milan Lusk made a concert 
tour of Europe last summer, he 
visited his former teacher, Otakar 
Seveik, at Pisek. The picture 
above shows, from left to right, 
Mr. Lusk, Professor Sevcik and 
Jaroslav Kocian, violinist. Sevcik 
pupils celebrated, on March 22, 
their teacher’s seventy-fifth birth- 








day. 


MRS. THOMSON TO RETIRE 
With 





Pittsburgh Manager Arranges 
James A. Bortz to Carry On 


PITTSBURGH Edith Taylor 
Thomson, for many years prominent in 
local managerial enterprises, will retire 


at the end of the present season. Her 
son, Kenneth, well known in moving pic- 
ture circles in Hollywood, resides in Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Thomson will move 
to that city. 

Mrs. ‘Thomson has been instrumental 
in bringing to this city many artists, 
some of whom she _ introduced here. 
Among the appearances she has spon- 
sored have been those of Alda, Amato, 
Caruso, Chaliapin, Destinn, Galli-Curci, 
Gadski, Garden, Giannini, Hempel, 
Jeritza, Lazzari, De Luca, McCormack, 
Matzenauer, Martinelli, Onegin, Reth- 
berg, Ruffo, Schumann Heink, Scotti, 
Bauer, Brailowsky, Casals, Elman, 
Ganz, Hofmann, Heifetz, Kubelik, Ler- 
ner, Moiseiwitsch, Mitja Nikisch, Pade- 
rewski, de Pachmann, Spalding, Sama- 
roff, Seidel, Thibaud, Zimbalist, the San 
Carlo Opera Company, the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, the London and Cincin- 
nati orchestras, Harvard Glee Club, 
Ukrainian and Russian Symphonic 





choirs, Pavlowa, Ruth Draper, and the 
Denishawn Dancers. 

Mrs. Thomson has arranged with 
James A. Bortz to take over her series. 
Mr. Bortz was formerly a manager here. 
He went to Florida some years ago, and 
having recently returned, Mr. Bortz will 
retain Mrs. Thomson’s organization. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 
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take particular pleasure in elucidating 
the beauties of Mendelssohn’s orchestra- 
tion. Beauty, however, as Mr. Bodanzky 
apparently understands it, is indissolub- 
ly associated with power. Finesse and 
delicacy, in his vocabulary, are merely 
variants of strength. A drama, he 
clearly showed on this occasion, may be 
made effective on the concert platform 
without the trappings of scenery and 
action. That “St. Paul” is a music 
drama, despite its epic note and the 
staid traditions that have clung to it for 
so long a period, was abundantly proved. 
It is, moreover, a drama in which the 
orchestra plays a vital and leading part. 

This does not mean that Mr. Bodanzky 
neglected the chorus, which had _ been 
prepared with the utmost thoroughness 
and skill. The variety of color obtained 
was at all times illustrative of the text; 
nuances were fine, and climaxes exceed- 
ingly rousing. Most important was the 
strong sense of unity pervading the per- 
formance. Voices and instruments were 
welded into a flexible and eloquent unit, 
which had perfect balance and propor- 
tion. 

If Mr. Bodanzky was ever at fault, it 
was in a tendency to demand more tone 
of the soloists than they were easily 
able to produce. Yet he surely was not 
wrong in placing the authority of Men- 
delssohn above the abilities of artists 
whose voices are not completely suited to 
music as dramatic as “St. Paul” is in 
many passages. If the soloists did not 
always rise to all the opportunities of- 
fered, there was the eloquence of the 
orchestra for consolation, and in the 
matter of expressive orchestration Men- 
delssohn thought of many things that his 
successors utilized and developed to their 
credit. All the solo artists were in tune 
with the occasion. Recitatives were de- 
livered clearly; declamatory measures 
were given due thought. The outstand- 
ing arias for soprano and contralto have 
been sung with more power and feeling, 
and Mr. Tibbett was inevitably not at 
his best in music written for a bass 
voice; but the true oratorio style was 
maintained—if without the quickest in- 
spiration. D. B. 


Lima Club Gives “Walkiire” Program 


LimA, OHIO, March 26.—Etude Club 
members enjoyed an especially attractive 
program on March 22 at the home of 


Susan Hunston Macdonald. Pauline 
Wemmer Gooding was the leader. “Die 
Walkiire” was the subject. Martha 


Stueber Fisher, Mrs. W. H. Snyder and 
Anna Cantwell participated. H. E. H. 
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Chicago’s List Contains Good Things 





Concert by Melius Is Promi- 
nent Event — Programs of 
Choral and Chamber Music 
Heard With Enjoyment — 
Vocal and Instrumental Re- 
citals Are Pleasing 


HICAGO, March 26.—Luella Melius 
met with one of her greatest local 
successes on March 20, when she sub- 
stituted at two hours’ notice for Claudia 
Muzio, in a benefit concert given by the 
Illinois Catholic Woman’s Club. 
Mme. Muzio, suffering from sudden 
indisposition, was forced to cancel her 


concert apearance at the Auditorium 
late on Sunday morning. The manage- 
ment, hearing Mme. Melius was in Chi- 
cago en route to the East, finally found 
her at luncheon, and obtained her con- 
sent to appear. She had just time to 
unpack a concert dress, and hurriedly 
summoned Elmer Eck of the Chicago 
Symphony, to play her flute obbligati 
without rehearsal. Thus she appeared 
on the stage at 3.15, to meet with one 
of the most cordial audiences assemopled 
this season. 

To the experienced concert-goer, Mme. 
Melius seemed to face a delicate situa- 
tion, for not all audiences which as- 
semble in anticipation of hearing an 
Italian dramatic coloratura could be 
counted upon to remain and applaud an 
American coloratura instead. The dis- 
tinct restlessness which prevailed after 
the unexpected announcement of Mme. 
Muzio’s absence, was quieted immediate- 
ly when Mme. Melius began a brilliant 
performance of “Charmant Oiseau.” 
Apparently in full control of her ample 
gifts, Mme. Melius has seldom sung so 
beautifully as she did on this occasion. 
The luster of her unique voice had a 
perfect setting in the theater in which 
she scored a dramatic success at her 
American operatic début the previous 
season. Her coloratura was as spark- 
ling as usual, and an increasing ampli- 
tude of volume was strikingly demon- 
strated in such songs as Reger’s “Vor 
Sonnenaufgang,”—an encore. The 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” and the 
Waltz from “Mireille” were brilliantly 
sung; and the program Mme. Melius 
had hurriedly prepared was prolonged to 
nearly double its length by pendants 
demanded by a jubilant audience. Her- 
bert Johnson was the admirable accom- 
panist. 


Baritone Gives Recital 


Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, was heard 
by a large audience in the Studebaker 
Theater at his annual recital, given on 
March 20. His program included an 
aria from Boito’s “Nerone,” the first 
selection from this work, it was believed, 
to be given performance in Chicago. 
The cavatina from “The Barber of 
Seville,” added as an encore, brought 
the audience to more familiar, though 
apparently no more enjoyable ground, 
thanks to the young singer’s successful 
manner of vocal delivery. Songs from 
various schools, including the German 
and the French, were interpreted with 
some freedom, and voiced with volumin- 
ous and pleasant tone. The texts of 


o’ Type or Two,” in the Chicago Tribune. 
Louis Victor Saar’s “Weave Me a 
Dream,” and two songs by Mr. Con- 
cialdi’s accompanist, Issac Van Grove, 
were among the Chicago compositions 
named on the program. 

Léon Sampaix, Belgian pianist, re- 
appeared in recital on March 20, in the 
Piayhouse, including Tchaikovsky’s So- 
nata, Saint-Saéns’ “Wedding Cake 
Waltz” and a Novelette by Medtner 
among the comparatively unfamiliar 
items on his list. More customary ma- 
terial was by Liszt, Chopin and others. 
The quality of his tone was enjoyed, as 
was the intimate atmosphere which he 
caused to pervade the theater. 

“Messiah” was sung by the Chicago 
Lutheran Teachers’ Chorus in Orches- 
tra Hall on March 20, George L. Tenney 
conducting. Aiding in an excellent per- 
formance were admirably chosen solo- 
ists. They were Orpha Kendall Holst- 
man, a soprano with a splendid style; 
Frederica Gerhardt Downing, unques- 
tionably one of the finest oratorio con- 
traltos who has sung in Chicago; Walter 
Boydston, possessing an agreeable tenor 
voice, and Herbert Gould, who brought 
the bass music to unusually eloquent 
performance. Members of the Chicago 
Symphony, plus Hans Reuter, at the 
organ, provided accompaniments. 


Diversified Lists 


Armand Roth, violinist, and Elvera 
Cedargreen, soprano, both members of 
the Girvin Institute of Musical Arts, 
were heard in joint recital in Kimball 
Hall on March 20. Mr. Roth displayed 
a vigorous style and an excellent com- 
mand of his instrument in a portion of 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto, a group of ar- 
rangements and in Wieniawski’s “Rus- 
sian Airs.” Miss Cedargreen, posses- 
sing a voice of splendid quality and 
warmth, gave admirable performance to 
material by Handel, Horn and Sacchini, 
to songs from the French and German 
schools. A group in English included 
two songs by her accompanist, Florence 
Grantland-Galajikian, “The Sea Gull 
Song,” dedicated to the recitalist, and 
“My Ain Hame.” Hazel Simms played 
Mr. Roth’s accompaniments. 

Audrey Call played Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto at the Eighth Street 
Theater on March 20, as soloist with the 
Chicago People’s Symphony. P. Marin- 
us Paulsen listed Berlioz’ Overture, “‘Le 
Carnaval Romaine” and the Franck 
Symphony. 

An organ program was played in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church on 
Monday afternoon at the 56l1st concert 
of the Musicians’ Club of Women. The 
players were Ruth Broughton and Mary 
Porter Pratt, with Grace Holverscheid, 
soprano, and Florence Hallberg, con- 
tralto, as soloists. Tina Mae Haines 
was accompanist. 

Cora Brinckley Lochner, a Milwaukee 
mezzo-soprano, displayed great smooth- 
ness of tone, a dignity of style and an 
ability to please her audience, when she 
sang in Kimball Hall on March 21, to 
excellent accompaniments by Edgar 
Nelson. 


Violin and Piano Music 


Jacques Gordon, violinist, and Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, were heard at the first 
of two joint recitals, in Kimball Hall. 
A very capable performance of David 





“an hour of song and story” 


opened the program. The work was 
new to Chicago, and proved to have 
many beauties, largely of a_ technical 
sort, though in each of the extended 
four movements there were episodes of 
genuine sentiment. Despite the elabo- 
rateness of Professor Smith’s workman- 
ship, the Sonata maintained an austere 
mood throughout most of its length. 
The second movement, an Adagio, was 
particularly enjoyed. A striking Scherzo 
was followed by an Andante maestéso, 
which concluded with an Epilogue of 
great tenderness. 

Between this work and a thoroughly 
enjoyable performance of Brahms’ So- 
nata, also in A, each artist played sclos. 
Mr. Gordon, concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, gave dexterous per- 
formances of a Bach-Siloti Prelude, his 
own beautiful “Elégie,” Samuel Gard- 
ner’s C Major Prelude, which was re- 
peated, and two new works, a Szyman- 
owski Nocturne and  Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s “Capitan Fracassa.” 

Mr. Reuter chose three of Brahms’ 
Intermezzi, and played them beautifully, 
with polished sentiment. He concluded 
his group with a remarkably rapid per- 
formance of the Rhapsodie, Op. 119, No. 
4. Joseph Brinkman was Mr. Gordon’s 
accompanist. 


Club Sings (New Music 


The Chicago Madrigal Club gave the 
second and final program of its twenty- 
seventh season on March 24, in Kimball 
Hall, D. A. Clippinger leading admirable 
performances of a distinguished pro- 
gram. Louis Victor Saar’s “An Invita- 
tion,” which had won the 1926 prize 
donated by the W. W. Kimball Company, 
was given its first hearing and proved to 
be delightful music, excellent in work- 
manship and ingratiating in mood. 
Frederick Newell Wood, tenor, was listed 
as soloist. 

Arvesta Parrish, contralto, and Mar- 
garet A. White, pianist, were heard in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall on March 
24. The singer has a beautiful voice, 
admirably produced, and an excellent 
grounding in style. John Brown was 
her accompanist. The pianist proved to 
have a method of playing to which the 
word beautiful may justly be applied, 
and gave much pleasure to a large audi- 
ence in her reposeful performance of 
fine material. 

Helen Dean and Clyde Keutzer gave 
in the W. W. 
Kimball Company’s free weekly series in 
Kimball Hall yesterday noon. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Boston Orchestras Will Remain Separate 
Units 

Boston, March 26.—Published reports 
relating to a possible merger of the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra and _ the 
People’s Symphony are officially denied. 
At the five concerts already given by the 
Boston Philharmonic, the average at- 
tendance has been over 4000. The fifth 
concert in the Boston Opera House re- 
sulted in a sold out house. The ad- 
visory board of the Philharmonic is 
mapping out a full season for next year, 
with Ethel Leginska as the orchestra’s 
leader. The advisory board consists of 
Walter R. Spalding, Richard Hobart, 
Percy Lee Atherton, Courtenay Guild, 
Mrs. Henry Parkman, Mrs. Oric Bates, 
Mrs. Lewis Armistead, Mrs. Langdon 
Frothingham = and Annie’ Endicott 
Nourse. 





All the material in Musica America is 


Verbrugghen Will Lead 
Chicago Symphony When 
College Holds Contest 











Henri Verbrugghen 


CHICAGO, March 26.—Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, has been engaged to lead the Chi- 
cago Symphony at the annual contest of 
the Chicago Musical College, which is to 
take place in Orchestra Hall, May 7. 
Mr. Verbrugghen will also act as judge 
in this contest, together with Ernest 
Hutcheson, Leopold Auer and Pasquale 
Amato. 

Twelve students of the College will 
appear as soloists at this contest-con- 
cert. The prizes will be the customary 
ones, groups of three contestants com- 
peting for each. A Mason and Hamlin 
grand piano will be offered the student 
who gives the best performance of the 
first movement of Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Piano Concerto. The first movement 
of the Beethoven Concerto in C Minor 
is test piece for the Conover grand 
piano. Violinists trying for the Lyon 
and Healy violin will play Auer’s “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody, and the three vocal- 
ists competing for a Vose grand piano 
will choose their own arias, according to 
their voice. 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, has set prelimi- 
nary contests for the Conover piano on 
April 12, 13 and 14; for the Mason and 
Hamlin on April i5 and 17; for the 
Lyon and Healy violin on April 19 and 
20, and for the Vose piano on April 21 
and 24. Week-day preliminaries will 
begin at 9:30 a. m., the Sunday contests 
taking place at 3:30. These contests are 
scheduled for the Central Theater. 

Mr. Kinsey announces that the Chi- 
cago Musical College Symphony will 
give its final concert of the season on 
May 17, in Orchestra Hall, Léon Same- 
tini and Isaac Van Grove conducting. 
The program will contain two original 
works by students of the College, as well 
as a Tchaikovsky symphony and other 
pieces. The soloists will be Lucille 
Gowey, soprano; Jacob Radunsky, pian- 
ist, and Evelyn Levine, violinist. 


CuHIcAGo.—Poul Bai, baritone, sang on 
March 20 at a banquet given in celebra- 
tion of the silver anniversary of the St. 
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FOREIGN ARTISTS NAMED 
ON BOGUE-LABERGE LIST 





Management Forecasts Doings of Its 
Musicians Next Season—Pro Arte 
Quartet Will Return 


In addition to the first American tour 
of Maurice Ravel, already announced, 
the Bogue-Laberge Concert Bureau 
forecasts activities of other artists, un- 
der its management. 


The Pro Arte String Quartet of Bel- 
gium will return in January for its 
second tour. Two other artists from 
Belgium, Marcel Hubert, ‘cellist, and 
Yvonne Hubert, pianist, are being 
booked again for the coming season. 

Frederic Freemantle and Lillian Gin- 
rich, tenor and soprano, are offering a 
program of Beethoven songs, which have 
been searched out of libraries, both here 
and abroad by Mr. Freemantle. The 
Russian tenor, Vladimir Rosing, who is 
director of the Rochester Opera Com- 
pany, will continue his concert work 
with the Bogue-Laberge Management. 

E. Robert Schmitz, who is at present 
in Europe fulfilling concert engage- 
ments, will return in time to conduct 
his summer master classes in Colorado 
Springs, July 19. After that he starts 
on his season’s engagements which ex- 
tend from October to February. Robert 
Imandt, violinist, who has been concert- 
izing in America for the last four years. 
will be heard again next season on a 
transcontinental tour. He is accom- 
panied by Leo Pol Morin, pianist. 

Three organists, Charles Courboin, 
Marcel Lanquetuit and Palmer Christian 
appear again under the joint manage- 
ment of Bogue-Laberge and the Wana- 
maker Auditorium. 

Eugene Goossens, English conductor 
of the Rochester Symphony, comes to 
New York to conduct the Rochester 
American Opera Company, immediately 
following a lecture-recital tour on the 
Pacific Coast. He remains under the 
managership of Bogue-Laberge for the 
1927-28 season. 


Young German Dancer to Make Debut 


Baron Eugen von Grona, a German 
dancer of nineteen years who is already 
known throughout the Continent as one 


of the leading exponents of the modern 
art of the dance, will make his first 
American appearance in Aeolian Hall 
on Sunday evening, April 3, in a pro- 
gram of his own creations. Baron von 
Grona’s dancing, says an announcement, 
“is in that field what Stravinsky has 
been to music and Picasso to painting.” 
His program will include Reger’s “Valse 
d’Amour,” the “Danse Negre” of Cyril 
Scott, the Sonatine of Ravel, “March of 
the Twentieth Century” of Prokofieff, 
and other compositions. He will be as- 
sisted by Carmen Bronzo, one of his 
pupils. Thorp McClusky will be at the 
piano. 


Wagner Program for Zion Church Fund 


An all-Wagner program will be given 
at the benefit concert of the Zion Church 
Fund in Steinway Hall, March 28. Those 
appearing are Nils Nelson, pianist; 
Martha Muehlhausen, soprano; Gisella 
Neu, violinist; Elsa Fiedler, pianist, 
Arnold Gabor, baritone, and Valeska 
Wagner. Excerpts from “Siegfried,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Die Meistersinger” and “The 
Flying Dutchman” will be heard. 


Johannes Fiénss to Sing Scandinavian 
Songs 


On Monday evening April 4, in Town 
Hall, Johannes Fénss, Danish bass, will 
make his début in recital. Mr. Fénss 
was heard in this country last year as 
soloist with the Danish Singing Society 
that made a tour of twelve of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. Mr. Fénss 
will feature a group of Scandinavian 
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songs which, incidentally, are included 
in Reinald Werrenrath’s two volumes of 
Scandinavian songs which have recently 
been published by Oliver Ditson; he will 
also include a group of German numbers 
and several arias from various operas 
in which he has sung in Germany, 
France and England. 


JUNIOR STUDENTS APPEAR 


Pupils Give Event at Master Institute of 
United Arts 


A springtime zest was afforded to the 
large audience by the junior program of 
the Master Institute of United Arts re- 
cently, when young performers pre- 
sented a program with eagerness and 
charm. 

Susan Fox and Fifi Lazaris and Muriel 
Sable, pianists, and Kalman Getter, vio- 
linist, provided the first numbers. Ethel 
Cahn, Madeline Mutnick, Gladys Needles 
and Mark Robinson gave works of Grieg. 
Ira Spector played compositions of Mo- 
zart and Beethoven. A tiny clarinetist, 
George Phillips, added to the program a 
group of Gluck and Schumann. Bernice 
Feltenstein, Marjorie Sable and Edward 
Trestman, pianists, and Clara Bernard, 
violinist, gave interpretations of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and Clementi numbers. 
Tchaikovsky and Godowsky were repre- 
sented in the final numbers of the pro- 
gram by Leonard Sable, Mildred Pear- 
son and Janet Simon. Frieda Lazaris 
and Jeanette Binder supplied the accom- 
paniments with understanding. 

The students were pupils of Esther J. 
Lichtmann, Ethel Prince Thompson, Ed- 
ward Young and Sadie Blake-Blumenthal 
of the piano department; Herman Rosen 
and Eugene Walther of the violin de- 
partment and Bernard Kuhlman of the 
orchestral department. 





Samuel Announces Farewell Bach List 


Harold Samuel, who will give his 
farewell Bach recital in Town Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, April 9, has, with 
suggestions from friends and admirers 
arranged a program including the Toc- 
cata in D; Partita in A Minor; five pre- 
ludes and fugues and the French Suite 
in E Flat. Last week Mr. Samuel en- 
listed in the ranks of Beethoven per- 
formers. On Thursday evening he was 
booked to take part in the Boston Fes- 
tival, playing the piano part in the Trio, 
Op. 97, and the Sonata, Op. 110. On 
Sunday, March 27, at the Festival ar- 
ranged by the music department of Yale 
University, he was to play the “Em- 
peror” Concerto. A short time ago he 
played the “Emperor” with the Chicago 
Symphony. 


American Singers Will 
Songs 


At a concert to be given on Friday 
evening, April 8, Gladys St. John, 
coloratura soprano, and John Uppman, 
baritone, will make their metropolitan 
début in Aeolian Hall. They will sing a 
varied program, including five numbers 
by George Liebling. He will assist at 
the piano for these numbers, sung for 
the first time anywhere. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek will also accompany the soloists. 
Both singers are Americans. Miss St. 
John sang with the De Feo Opera Com- 
pany on tour. Mr. Uppman has been 
soloist with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. 


Give Liebling 


Reception Given by Mrs. George Liebling 


_Mrs. George Liebling, wife of the 
pianist and composer, recently gave a 
musicale, together with Baroness Hilde- 
gard Schneider-Glend, who exhibited 
sculptures of her own. The musical 
program included the Aria, Tarantella, 
Marquise, and “Lucifer’s Dream” by Mr. 
Liebling, played by James Liebling, ’cell- 
ist. Harriette Maconnel sang Mozart’s 
“Alleluia.” Many musically prominent 
persons were present. 


Harriet Foster Pupil for “Nightingale” 


_Donald Black, tenor, a pupil of Har- 
riet Foster, has been engaged to under- 
study the principal part in “The Night- 
ingale,” which is scheduled for two weeks 
in Detroit and then for an engage- 
ment in Chicago. Miss Foster re- 
cently returned from a California trip 
of three weeks, and has again resumed 
teaching activities in her studio in New 
York. 
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WO of Marie Miller’s harp pu- 


pils, each thirteen years old, 
gave a successful recital at Guild 
Hall on the evening of March 18. 
They are Rosamund Rich and | 
Norma Rudnick. Each played a_ | 
group of solos and joined in a 
brace of two-harp numbers, being 
greeted with enthusiasm which, to 
no small extent, took the form of 
flowers. They are seen above in 
Miss Miller’s care. 








Stephens’ Pupil Scores in Studio Event 
A pleasing recital was given by Kemp- 
ton Searle, baritone, in the studio of 
Percy Rector Stephens, on the evening 
of March 21. Mr. Searle began with 
Carissimi’s “No, no, non si speri” and 
arrangements of H. Lane Wilson, and 
sang a group in German by Schumann, 
Franz, Grieg and Brahms, a French 
group of Debussy, Fourdrain, Ferrari 
and Szule, the “Veau d’Or” aria from 
“Faust,” and a concluding brace by 
Michael Head, Warlock, Forsyth and 
Fisher. The natural beauty of his tones, 
his artistic approach, and the efficiency 
of his training earned Mr. Searle un- 
stinted approval from his hearers. 
New Carver Work Played as Overture 
An orchestral novelty by Edgar R. 
Carver, called “Abie’s Irish Rose,” was 
given as an overture at the Paramount 
Theater during the week beginning 
March 12. While the work is con- 
structed from Jewish and Irish melodies, 
it has not the character of a medley but 
rather that of a short tone poem, in 
which motives are extracted from avail- 
able themes for the purpose of develop- 
ment. 


Artists Will Appear for Rubinstein Club 


A card party and tea was given by the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president, at the new Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on March 25, the affair 
being largely attended. Prizes were 
given for each table. This was one of a 
series given for the benefit of the Phil- 
anthropic Fund of the club. Mrs. E. F. 
Simpson, chairman, was assisted by 
Mrs. Gustav Gordon Schick, Mrs. Austin 
N. Palmer and Mrs. Fred W. Coles, co- 
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chairman. The next afternoon musicale 
of: the club for this season will be given 
on April 9 at the Waldorf-Astoria. The 
program will be given by Stella Norelli, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany; Ann Mack, soprano; Ann Tyson, 
contralto, and Delphine March, contralto 
of the De Feo Opera. 


MANNES LEADS AT MUSEUM 


Audience of 9000 Hears “Pathetic”— 
Stassevitch Conducts at School 


A second audience this month of 9000 
heard the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
concert under David Mannes when the 
program of March 12 was given. Mr. 
Mannes’ had _ chosen’  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony for the central 
number on the second March program, 
and also listed Saint-Saéns’ March from 
the “Algerian” Suite, the “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” Overture, Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” 
a movement from Haydn’s C Major 
Quartet, and the Strauss “Tales from the 
Vienna Wood.” The third concert of the 
series was given on March 19, with the 
“New World” Symphony as the im- 
portant work of the evening. 

Falling on the anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s death, this centennial year, the 
final March program ended with Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, a movement 
from one of the string quartets, and the 
“Coriolanus” Overture. 

The first of the special student con- 
certs being given at the David Mannes 
Music School this spring was that of the 
Senior Orchestra, conducted by Paul 
Stassevitch, on Monday evening, March 
21. Mr. Stassevitch led the string group 
in a performance of Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso (with piano obbligato), and in 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, in which 
the young players had the assistance of 
professional woodwind and brass players. 
The orchestra was assisted also by two 
violin soloists and two vocalists. Bach’s 
Double Concerto for two violins, accom- 
panied by the string group, was played 
by children of ten years of age. Edith 
Klein, soprano, gave Liszt’s “Lorelei” 
and Hillary Parry sang Hughes’ “Has 
Sorrow thy Young Days Shaded?” Mr. 
Stassevitch, who, in addition to conduct- 
ing the Senior Orchestra, is on the artist 
violin faculty of the School, gave one of 
the artist recitals at the Mannes Schoo! 
earlier this season. 





Diller-Quaile School Gives Demonstra- 
tion 


An “open school week” demonstration 
by the Diller-Quaile students was held 
in the MacDowell Club assembly room 
from March 15 to 19. Children between 
the ages of six to sixteen years took 
part, two classes each day. A number 
of the older girls were put through a 
series of tests, including rhythm, by 
clapping and blackboard notation; ear 
eee and the elements of musical 
orm. 


Werrenrath to Close Wolfsohn Series 


On Sunday, April 3, in Carnegie Hall, 
the tenth and last of the Wolfsohn Con- 
cert Series will be given by Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, who was heard 
here earlier in the season in recital. On 
his program Mr. Werrenrath will fea- 
ture a group of Scandinavian songs 
taken from the volumes, published by 


Oliver Ditson, which Mr. Werrenrath 
has edited. 
Harry Cumpson Will Play Schumann 


Work 


Harry Cumpson will give a piano re- 
cital in the Engineering Societies’ Audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon, April 3, 
playing Schumann’s “Scenes from Child- 
hood,” the Brahms Sonata in F Minor, 
a group of Debussy pieces and the Paga- 
nini-Liszt-Busoni “Campanella.” 
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SUMMER CLASSES LISTED 





A. Y. Cornell Will Conduct Session for 
Singers and Teachers 


A. Y. Cornell will again hold his sum- 
mer school of vocal instruction for sing- 
ers and teachers of singing in a six 
weeks’ session from June 27 to Aug. 8 
at Round Lake, N. Y. His assisting 
faculty includes Charles Gilbert Spross, 
for piano, coaching and accompanying; 
Adelaide Campbell, voice and French 
diction, and Helen Lauhon, piano and 
voice. Normal courses for teachers and 
singers, classes in technic of voice, 
classes in song-analysis and interpreta- 
tion, and weekly public recitals and 
operatic performances are scheduled. 

Cornell pupils have been actively en- 
gaged this season. Earl C. Waldo suc- 
ceeds, as baritone soloist at the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Fred Pat- 
ton, whose concert appearances make 
his relinquishing the post necessary. 

Rose des Rosiers, soprano, has just 
finished her season with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, having appeared in 
seven leading réles, among them Cio Cio 
San, Nedda, Marguerite, Micaela and 
Thais. 

Ruth McIlvaine has been engaged at 
the Dresden Opera. She recently gave 
a successful recital in Dresden, singing 
a program of Saxon court music. 

Mr. Cornell has just been engaged as 
conductor of the Hunter College Choral 
Club. He retains his post as leader of 
the Singers Club of New York and of 
the Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, which was 
scheduled for a concert on March 28. 
The Hunter organization will be heard 
in May. 


Unusual Beethoven Works on Huss 
Program 


At a concert given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss in Steinway Hall 
on Monday evening, April 4, there will 
be the new Huss Violin Sonata, played 
by Ruth Kemper with the composer, 
three new songs (two of them with vio- 
lin obbligato), and several new piano 
pieces, among them the “Joy of Au- 
tumn,” just published by Carl Fischer. 
Two Beethoven groups include an almost 
unknown piano sonata, written by Bee- 
thoven when eleven years old for the 
Archbishop of Cologne; also Beethoven’s 
setting of Goethe’s “Haidenroeslein.” 
The manuscript of this consisted of sev- 
eral short disconnected melodic phrases 
placed irregularly on a page of an un- 
finished orchestral overture, given to the 
late H. E. Krehbiel by Thayer. Mr. 
Arehbiel entrusted to Mr. Huss the de- 
licate task of piecing together the frag- 
ments to make an organic whole, and 
of supplying an adequate accompani- 
ment in the Beethoven spirit. 

Mr. Huss’s “Ave Maria” occupies a 
prominent place on the program of the 
spring concert of the Woodman Choral 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and 
the Brooklyn Choral under Herbert 
Sammond is singing the Huss “Night 
Dance” on April 5 at the same audi- 
torium. Both these works have been 
given by prominent choruses all over the 
country, the “Ave Maria” having also 
had performances in England and Aus- 
tralia. 


Landowska to Give Evening of Old Music 


An evening of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century music, played on a harpsi- 
chord especially designed by herself 
after the original instruments for which 
these compositions were written, will be 
given on April 8 by Wanda Landowska 
im.the Museum of French Art, for the 
benéfit of the music school of Hartley 
Settlement House. Mme. Landowska’s 
program will include Mozart’s Sonata in 
A Major, played on the piano and, on 
the harpsichord, the Handel Passacag- 
lia; Bach’s Preludes and Fugues in D 


Major and C Sharp Minor and his 
“Chromatic” Fantasy and Fugue, 
Daquin’s “Coucou,” two sonatas by 


Scarlatti, and Pasquini’s “Toccata con lo 
‘ ” 
Scherzo del Cucco. ° 


“Namiko San” to Have Brooklyn 
Premiére 

The new opera, “Namiko San,” com- 
posed by Aldo Franchetti as a vehicle 
for the Japanese soprano, Tamaki 
Miura, will have its first presentation in 
Greater New York on Tuesday night, 
April 5, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. A one-act opera, “Namiko San” 
is coupled with “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
In “Namiko San,” Mme. Miura will be 
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Gulbransen, 


assisted by Graham Marr, American 
baritone who has toured with her in 
this opera to the Pacific Coast and back, 
and Julian Oliver, Spanish lyric tenor. 
Mr. Franchetti will conduct both operas. 
Two débuts are listed in the “Cavalleria” 
cast, lending interest to that half of the 
program. The new Santuzza will be a 
Hungarian dramatic soprano, Herma 
Dalossy, a sister of Ellen Dalossy of 
the Metropolitan Opera, to be heard for 
the first time in this country, following 
successes in opera in Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris and Monte Carlo. Another new- 
comer, Mario Cozzi, will be heard for 
the first time in America, as Alfio. Nor- 
bert Adler will be the Turiddu. Others 
in the double cast are Grace Yeager, 
Yolanda Rinaldi, Marek Windom, Mario 
Giaccone and Fausto Bozza. 





Patton Has Busy Two Weeks of Dates 


Fred Patton was the baritone of the 
quartet engaged to sing in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with the Boston Sym- 
phony on March 29. The performance 
comes during a busy two weeks for this 
artist, who sang in Hartford, Conn., on 
March 18; New York, on March 21; 
Philadelphia, with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Association on March 24; 
Syracuse on March 26, in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with Syracuse Sym- 
phony; and on April 1, as soloist with 
New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch. On the last occasion he was 
engaged to portray Hagen in a concert 
version of Act III of “Gétterdimmer- 
ung.” On his way to the Pacific Coast 
to fill an engagement with the Los An- 
geles Oratorio Society in April for the 
second time this season, Mr. Patton will 
appear as soloist with the Oskaloosa 
Symphony in that city on April 8. From 
there he will go to Los Angeles, where 
he sings on April 15. 


Guild of Vocal Teachers Holds Meeting 


A conference, under the auspices of 
the Guild of Vocal Teachers, was held 
at Chickering Hall on March 14, Susan 
Boice presiding. A paper on “The Value 
of Ensemble Singing’ was presented by 
Margarete Dessoff. Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell gave an address on “The Musical 
Education of the Vocal Teachers.” “The 
Principle of Mass Production as applied 
to Voice Culture” was dealt with in a 
paper by Frank J. Benedict. The Holland 
Vocal Trio: Josephine Kirpal, Else Let- 
ting, and Mary Bennett, sang six num- 
bers with Marion Carley at the piano. A 
discussion and reception, with Mmes. 
Rhoda Mintz, Florence deWinter and 
Hilda Grace Gelling as hostesses, fol- 
lowed. 


Pupils of Speke-Seeley Studio Appear 


Pupils from the Henriette Speke- 
Seeley Studio appeared in three concerts 
in March. Carrie Mente, soprano, sang 
numbers by Beach, Weil and Van der 
Stucken in the Bronx Woman’s Club 
House on the 26th, and was the soloist at 
the Beethoven celebration on the 29th, at 
the Fortnightly Club. Alice Campbell, 
contralto, was one of the quartet which 
gave a performance of the “Stabat 
Mater” at the Church of the Advocate, 
New York, on the 27th, the other soloists 
being Marion Meyer, soprano; David L. 
— tenor, and Charles F. Newman. 

ass. 


Gil Valeriano Scores in Middle West 


Engagements at which Gil Valeriano, 
Spanish tenor, has won notable success 
this season were in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
on March 1 on the Coe College course 
and in Chicago, where he made his dé- 
but in Kimball Hall on March 3. On 
both occasions Mr. Valeriano made:a 
particularly fine impression with songs 
of his native country, including those 
of Granados, Padilla, Guetary, Ybarra 
and Penella. 


Ethelynde Smith Appears in Recitals 


A recital under the auspices of the 
Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club of Belfast, Me., was a _ recent 
activity of Ethelynde Smith, soprano. 
She also gave a Boston recital under the 
sponsorship of the Faculty Woman’s 
Club of Boston University, with Hugh 
W. Babb as accompanist, singing on that 
occasion two of his songs. Encores were 
required at both events. 


Meisle Re-engaged for Coast Operas 


Kathryn Meisle, who recently returned 
from a concert tour of the Pacific Coast, 
has been re-engaged by the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco opera companies. 
This will mark Miss Meisle’s third con- 
secutive season with the Los Angeles 
organization and her second with the 


San Francisco company. “Tristan und 
Isolde” will be performed for the first 
time by both companies. Miss Meisle 
will sing Brangdne three times, in addi- 
tion to appearing in performances as 
Azucena in “Il Trovatore,” and other 
leading réles. 


Vreeland Is Boston Symphony Soloist 


On March 29, Jeannette Vreeland was 
booked to sing in the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony with the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky in that city. 
This performance came just after the so- 
prano’s appearance in the same work 
with the Syracuse Symphony on March 
26, being her fifth performance this 
season in the symphony with major or- 
chestras. 


Laubenthal Will Appear Under Dam- 
rosch 


Rudolf Laubenthal has been engaged 
for the second time this season with the 
New York Symphony to appear at the 
closing concerts, April 1 and 7, when an 
entire Wagner program is to be given 
with Walter Damrosch conducting. 


Edwin Swain Booked for Orange 


Edwin Swain, who is in the midst of 
a busy season, has added another en- 
gagement to his many concert dates, 
singing in Orange, on Friday, April 15. 
Mr. Swain went on a southern tour dur- 
ing March, finishing with festival con- 
certs. 


FESTIVALS BOOK LORING 





Soprano to Appear in Spring Events— 
Tillotson Artists Active 


Engagements for Louise Loring, so- 
prano, recently included a concert at the 
Englewood Woman’s Club with the Letz 
Quartet and Margaret Nikoloric, pianist. 
She had appeared in New York with the 
Women’s University Glee Club on March 


17. Festivals which have engaged Miss 
Loring include that in Fitchburg, Mass., 
on April 27, and the North Shore event, 
in Evanston, Ill, on May 23, for 
“Elijah.” She will fulfill a group of 
Canadian bookings this month and im- 
mediately after Easter begins a New 
York State tour. An appearance for 
next season already scheduled for her’is 
with the Detroit Symphony on Oct. 24. 

Marion Armstrong, also, as is Miss 
Loring, under the management of the 
Tillotson Concert Direction, which, in- 
cidentally, reports its most active year 
at this time, has made twenty-two ap- 
pearances this winter and has several 
dates ahead. 

Anna Hamlin, still on tour with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, will re- 
turn to Chicago to sing in “Falstaff” 
for the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in April. 

Stella Wrenn is busy filling engage- 
ments in and around Chicago. She was 
engaged for the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on March 11. 
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Mme. Carl Alves 


Mme. Carl Alves, for many years one 
of the most prominent American con- 
traltos in concert and oratorio, and the 
widow of one of America’s well-known 
teachers of singing, died at her home in 
New York on March 23, after a long 


illness. Mme. Alves was in her sixty- 
fifth year. ee 
In the late Eighties and the ’Nineties, 
Mme. Alves was soloist with all the 
prominent symphony orchestras and ora- 
torio societies throughout the country. 
She is said to have made her début at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in a pro- 
gram of German lieder with piano ac- 
companiments played by Walter Dam- 
rosch. At the opening of Carnegie Hall 
in 1891, Mme. Alves was one of the solo 
Flower Maidens in the second act of 
“Parsifal” which formed a part of the 
program, and she also was a soloist 
at the dedication of Carnegie Hall in 
Pittsburgh. She was soloist for nine 
consecutive seasons at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival, and many times with 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
She also sang at the Cincinnati Fes- 
tivals under Theodore Thomas, and at 
the festivals in Detroit and Toronto. 
For fourteen years, Mme. Alves was con- 
tralto soloist of the West Presbyterian 
Church which stood on the site of the 
present Aeolian Hall and which had one 
of the foremost church choirs of the 
day, many prominent operatic artists 
having been members of the solo quartet. 
On the death of her husband in 1899, 
Mme. Alves retired from public life and 
devoted herself to teaching. She made 
only one public appearance after this, 
as solo contralto in a performance of 


AWAY 


the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven under 
Weingartner in 1905, which she under- 
took at the special request of the direc- 
tors of the Oratorio Society. From 
1905 to 1914, she taught in Leipzig. 
Her entire musical training was received 
in this country and her only teacher of 
singing had been her husband. She is 
survived by a son, Waldemar Alves and 
a daughter, Elsa Alves Hunter, both 
musicians. 


Louis Conrath 


St. Lours, March 26.—Louis Conrath, 
pianist and teacher, died here recently 
following an operation. Mr. Conrath, 
who was in his sixtieth year, had con- 
ducted his own school of music here for 
a number of years. His compositions 
for piano and for band have been widely 
played both here and abroad. At one 
time he was associated with the Stras- 
burger Conservatory of Music. 

SUSAN L. Cost. 





R. Oct. Pelletier 


MONTREAL, March 26.—R. Oct. Pelle- 
tier, organist and teacher of piano, died 
here on March 4, in his eighty-fourth 
year. Mr. Pelletier was originally a 
student of law but gave it up in favor of 
music. He was titular organist at the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. James 
in Montreal from 1869 to 1922. He also 
wrote numerous settings of the Mass. 

Dr. FRED PELLETIER. 





Frederick M. Thomas 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—Frederick 
M. Thomas, eighty-two years of age, a 
civil war veteran and a member of the 
army band that played here at Lincoln’s 
funeral, died on March 16. He served 
during the war as a bandsman, playing 
the fife. He was a member of many 
musical organizations here until retired 
about ten years ago. A. T. MARKS. 





Sverre Sveinbjérnsen 


COPENHAGEN, March 19. Sverre 
Sveinbjérnsen, Icelandic composer, pian- 
ist and teacher, died here recently. Mr. 
Sveinbjérnsen was born in Reykjavik in 
1847, and studied first with Ravn in 
Copenhagen, and later with Reinecke in 
Leipzig. He taught for a number of 
years in Edinburgh and also in the 
United States. The Icelandic National 
Hymn was composed by him. 








Luigi Silvestri 


VICENZA, March 15.—Luigi Silvestri, 
inventor of the ocarina, died here re- 
cently after a fall from a window. Mr. 
Silvestri, who was in his seventy-ninth 
year, was watching the final day of the 
carneval from his window, and losing 
his balance, fell forty feet. He began 
life as a farmer, but of later years had 
operated a large ocarina factory. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA fo oe Si Give First Recital — 


SHOWS CLEAN SHEET 


Civic Company Ends Season 
Without Deficit—Gatti 
Gives “Tristan” 

By H. T. Craven 





PHILADELPHIA, March 25.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company closed a 
highly successful season on March 24 
with a performance of “Lohengrin” ad- 
mirably sung in English. At the close 
of the second act, Mrs. Henry Tracey, 
president of the organization, addressed 
the large audience assembled in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and especially 
stressed the encouraging fact that the 
enterprise was paying for itself and 
was free from a penny of deficit. Am- 
bitious plans are in preparation for next 
season, when the allotment of perform- 
ances will probably be increased from 
ten to fifteen. 

On many counts the presentation of 
“Lohengrin” was superior to that of the 
only other German opera in the list, 


“Tannhauser,” with which the present 
season had opened. The choruses in the 
grail music-play were brilliantly sung, 
there was an authoritative cast of prin- 
cipals and the orchestral direction by 
Alexander Smallens was a forceful co- 
ordinating factor. 

The English diction was intelligible, 
an example of what can be done with 
opera in the vernacular when our tongue 
is native to the interpreters. Tudor 
Davies brought a resourceful vocal 
equipment to the title-réle. There was 
a sympathetic and effective Elsa in 
Alma Peterson, a capital Telramund in 
Louis Kreidler, and:a conspicuously good 
Herald in Nelson Fady. The Ortrud of 
Nevada Var" Veer was impressive 
both vocally and dramatically. Henri 
Seott brought his seasoned talents to a 
rightly-keyed performance of the King, 
although a severe cold interfered with 
his usually satisfying tone production. 
The four Brabantian Nobles were repre- 
sented by Donald V. Bauder, C. Edmund 
Hopper, Andrew H. Baxter and John M. 
Wilkinson; and the four Pages by Ada 
Baxter, Pauline Snyder, Carol Howell 
and Edna Wood. 

“Tristan und Isolde,” presented in the 
Academy of Music by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on March 22, proved a 
richly welcome addition to the company’s 
current répertoire. As King Mark’s 
henchman, Rudolph Laubenthal was not 
in good voice. Truly lyric Tristans are, 
however, extremely rare. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration to suggest that this 
tenor part has not been satisfactorily 
sung here since the now dim days of 
Jean de Reszké. 

Otherwise, the performance attained 
a high standard. JIsolde is perhans 
Nanny Larsen- Todsen’s best part. She 
gave a stirring ‘performance. Karin 
Branzell was a_ glorious Brangéne. 
Clarence Whitehill began badly in Kur- 
wenal’s Cornish song, but in the last act 
the cloudiness had departed from his 
voice, while histrionically his character- 
ization was in keeping with the highest 
standards. The Shepherd’s music was 
beautifully sung by George Meader. 
Pavel Ludikar filled the requirements as 
Mark. In = réles were Arnold 
Gabor, the Melot; Louis D’Angelo, the 
Steersman; and the adaptable Mr. 





Meader. the unseen Sailor. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted with zealous de- 
votion. 

Admissions Tax Collections 


Show Decrease 


ASHINGTON, March 30.—In 

the eight months of the pres- 
ent fiscal yvear—July, 1926, to 
February, 1927, i 
lections of taxes on opera, concert 
and theatrical admissions totalled 
$11,415,103. according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. In the corre- 
sponding eight-month period ended 
Februarv. 1926, the collections 
were $15.848.842. It is pointed out 








by the Treasury Department that 
the decrease is due to the raising 
of the exemption by the revenue 
law from fifty cents to seventy-five | 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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Participants in the First Open Program Meeting of the Washington Composers’ 
Charles T. Ferry, Ervine J. Stenson, Karl Holer, Dr. 


In Rear, from Left to Right: 


Alexander T. Hennemann, R. Deane Shure, 
Left to Right: 
Edward Hood Watson, Chairman; John Prindle Scott, 


Jerome Williams. Seated, 


and LaSalle Spier 





Open Meeting of New Group 
Brings Works of Much 
Interest 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—The Wash- 
ington Composers’ Club, an organization 
brought together by Mrs. Edward Hood 
Watson early last fall, for the purpose of 
establishing closer entente between resi- 
dent composers, for performing their 
works, for constructive criticism and en- 
couragement—a sort of “work-shop” or- 
ganization—held its first open program 
meeting before an invited audience on 
March 23 in the music auditorium of the 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal! 
Church, South. 

Mrs. Watson outlined tentatively the 
plans for next season, in which the club 
will present three formal concerts to 
bring first performances of original com- 
positions by members. At each concert 
the club will present as guest composer 
some outstanding American composer 
not resident in Washington. 

Fourteen of the seventeen members 
participated. Carl Engel, chief of the 
music division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, 
composer and impresario, were absent 
from the city. 

An outstanding number was. the 
Sonata in D for violin and piano by Mary 
Howe, played by Miss Howe and Henri 
Sokolov. There was a very interesting 
Suite of soprano songs with string quar- 
tet and piano accompaniment from 
Browning’s “Pippa Passes,” composed 
by La Salle Spier. Gretchen Hood sang 
these songs with understanding. to the 
accompaniment of the National String 
Quartet. Miss Hood also sang three 
songs of Ervine J. Stenson, “The Door” 
and “Silence.” both to poems hv Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, and “Nameless Pain,” te 
a poem by Thomas Bailev Aldrich. Anton 


Gloetzner displayed scholarly skill in 
several works for ’cello, played splen- 
didly by Margaret Day, with the com- 


poser at the piano. 
A Modern Tendency 


works, a Prelude in A Flat 
Major and a “Humoresaue,” played bv 
the composer, Jerome Williams. showed 
the modern tendency. Other piano solo- 
ists were R. Deane Shure, playing his 
first composition and his latest. “Yester. 
glow” and “Sacred Sepulchre”: both 
atmosvheric. Henri Smidt-Gregor plaved 
his “Norrland Scherzo” and a “Russian 
Dance,” brilliantly. 


Two piano 
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Club: 


Edward C. Potter, Siegfried Scharbau and 
Helen Ware, Dr. Anton Gloetzner, Mrs. 
Guest of Honor; Mary Howe 


Charles T. Ferry accompanied Emilie 
Henning, contralto, in three of his songs, 
“Mountain Vigil,” to a poem by Homer 
Woodbridge; “The Battlefield,” to a poem 
by a Washington woman, Carolyn 
Loughborough, and “Crimson Nor Yel- 
low Roses.” Elvina Neal Rowe sang two 
songs of Edward C. Potter, “Desolation,” 
poem by Richard Hovey, and “Who 
Would Not Envy Me?” poem by John V. 
A. Weaver, with Mr. Shure at the piano. 


Choral Unit Sings 


Caroline McDonnell, soprano, sang 
“What the Birds Say,” Samuel Taylor- 
Coleridge’s poem, set to delightful 


music by Alexander Hennemann. Major 
Charles J. Ferris read Dr. Hannemann’s 
virile setting of Alan Seeger’s “I Have 
a Rendezvous With Death,” the com- 
poser accompanying both of these num- 
bers. Dr. Hannemann directed the com- 
bined choral unit of the Choir Invisible 
and the I. F. C. A. Music Club in his 
setting for women’s voices of Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Thanksgiving.” 

Karl Holer’s choral number, “The Tri- 
umph of the Dance,” was sung by the 
Chaminade Glee Club, with Esther 
Linkins conducting and the composer at 
the piano. Helen Ware, violinist and 
composer, played three of her interest- 
ing numbers, “Prayer,” “The Little 
Pansy,” and “Cinka panna,” a Hun- 
garian fantasy. 

John Prindle Scott, the guest of honor 
of the club, was given a rising ovation 
after the performance of his choral work 
for women’s voices, “The Old Road,” 
sung by the Chaminade Glee Club, with 
Mr. Scott conducting. 

Siegfried Scharbau, the composer, 
member of the Marine Band Orchestra, 
brought the Wind Quintet from that or- 
ganization to play the Andante move- 
ment from his Tone Poem, “The Indians 
of America,” which proved an interest- 
ing and unusual number. The Wind 
Quintet was made up of these members 
of the Marine Band Orchestra; Mr. 
Lindsay, flute; Mr. Ornofrey, oboe; Mr. 
Rada. clarinet; Mr. Seidler, horn, and 
Mr. Scharbau, bassoon. Mr. Shure was 
at the piano. Also participating in this 
program were the National String Quar- 
tet, made up of Henri Sokolov. first vio- 
lin; Max Pugatsky, second violin; Sam- 
uel~Feldman, viola, and Richard Lorle- 
bert, ’cello. 

Gertrude Walte was the Chaminade 
Club’s accompanist. Charles T. Ferry ac- 
companied Miss Ware. Evelyn Stone 
Thomaides accompanied the choral num- 
ber “Thanksgiving,” composed by Dr. 
Alexander T. Hennemann. 





Hertz Forces End Series With Beethoven 
Symphonies 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 26.—The San 
Francisco Symphony concluded its regu- 
lar subscription season on the afternoon 
of March 20 with a repetition of an all- 
Beethoven program which contaired the 
Fourth and Fifth Symphonies. 

This was the first time that a San 
Francisco audience had heard two sym- 
phonies on one program. M. M. F. 





Seattle Women Honor Beethoven 


SEATTLE, March 26.—The anniversary 
of Beethoven’s death was celebrated 
with a Beethoven program, sponsored 
by the music division of the Seattle Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Prominent 
young artists who appeared were Gwen- 


dolen Mines, Gladys Wheeler, Clark 
Kinzinger, Jean Kantner, Helen Nash, 


Marian Stafford. Hazel Waechter Miller, 
and Katherine Ensey Black. > ae 


BEETHOVEN WEEK IS 
TRIBUTE IN CAPITAL 


Special Programs Are Given 
in Honor of Master’s 
Centenary 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 

WASHINGTON, March 25.—The Bee- 
thoven anniversary week has been filled 
with many events. 

Capt. William Santlemann, leader of 
the Marine Band Orchestra, before his 
retirement appeared at an orchestral 
concert on March 23 at the Barracks, 
when a program of Beethoven music was 
given. The “Eroica” Symphony was 
given and also the Violin Concerto, in 
which the solo was played by Hermes 
Hoffman. The Funeral March in the 
Symphony was played with the audience 
standing. Taylor Branson, second leader, 
conducted the Concerto. 

On March 24 the Navy Band Orches- 
tra also presented a Beethoven program 
at the Barracks, giving the “Equali” for 
four trombones. There was again the 
Fifth Symphony, in addition to the 
Sextet for wind instruments Op. 71, and 
the “Egmont” Overture. 

Among other Beethoven events, Anita 
Schade arranged a memorial program at 
her home on March 19, when Dr. Alex- 
ander Henneman gave a talk on Bee- 
thoven. Paul Bleyden, tenor, sang, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Bleyden. A trio, com- 
posed of Mary Isabel Kelley, pianist; 
Rose Maxwell Dickey, violinist, and 
Spencer Prentiss, cellist, was heard, and 
Miss Kelley played the piano. 

Katherine Seelye Wallace, pianist, 
played the “Appassionata” Sonata at the 
Arts Club on March 24. 

A festival of old music and chants was 
given at the Jewish Community Center 
on Sunday night, March 20. The «plo- 
ists were Cantor Abraham Kalmus, 
tenor, and Albert Shefferman, bass. A 
feature was a piano octet under the di- 
rection of Benjamin Ratner. A string 
quartet from the George Washington 
University played, and a vocal ensemble 
from the Eighth Street Temple was un- 
der the direction of Lewis Atwater. 
Members of the ensemble were Florente 
Sindell, Goldie Hutchins, Robert O’Lone 
and John Marville. 


Milwaukee Celebrates 


MILWAUKEE, March 26.—Milwaukee’s 
Beethoven celebration includes a large 
number of programs by various organi- 
zations interested in commemorating the 
famous composer. The Civic Music As- 
sociation is devoting an entire week to 
the festival, starting with a program at 
the Art Institute. An exhibition of Bee- 
thoven photographs, busts and various 
relics has been loaned for the occasion. 
Beethoven music is to be played at the 
exhibit. A contest for young musicians 
in Beethoven compositions will close the 
week. C. O. SKINROOD. 
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Congress Library Receives Mem- 
orials From Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas 


ASHINGTON, March 30,.—Dr, 
4 Herbert Sena, of 
ongress, announces that a toning 
fork especially made in Englan 
for the late Theodore Thomas, 
which at the time (1882) gave the 
standard musical pitch for Amer- 
ica, is included in a gift received 
by the Library of Congress from 
the widow of the famous conduc- 
tor. This gift includes programs 
of all the Cincinnati festivals 
which Mr. Thomas conducted; pro- 
gram& of New York, Boston and 
Chicago festivals; librettos of the 
first year of the American Opera 
Company; the history of the New 





York Philharmonic Society; rec- 
: ords of the first convention of 
* amateur music clubs, which re- 


sulted in the organization of the 
National Federation of Music 
Clubs; memoirs of Mr. Thomas 
and bound programs of the Cin- 
cinnati music festival at Which 
William Howard Taft, then Presik 
dent, gave the dedicatory address 
at the unveiling of the Thomas 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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